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HisTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XCHL—JANUARY 1909 * 


The Campaign against Paganism 
A.D. 824 


M\HE ‘establishment of the Christian religion and the founda- 

tion of Constantinople ’ are spoken of by Gibbon as the results 
of the short campaign of 824 between Constantine and Licinius. 
A campaign productive of such results merits more attention than 
it has hitherto received. 

The facts which led to the campaign are the following: Con- 
stantine, proclaimed emperor at York in 306, defeated Maxentius 
in 312 at the battle of the Milvian Bridge and became master in 
the western portion of the empire. Licinius and Maximin Daia 
held the eastern portion, Maximin holding sway over Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, while Licinius was ruler of the Balkan Peninsula 
and Pannonia, the south-western portion of what is now Hungary. 
The sea of Marmora with the Bosporus and the Dardanelles was 
the boundary between their respective territories. In 318 Maximin 
invaded the territory of Licinius, captured Byzantium and Heraclia, 
but was defeated at Chirallum, the present Chorlu, fled to Nico- 
media, now Ismid, and was pursued by Licinius into the Taurus 
mountains, where shortly afterwards he died. Licinius thereupon 
added the territories over which his rival had ruled to those held 
by him in south-eastern Europe. When in the same year Con- 
stantine gave his sister Constantia in marriage to Licinius he 
spoke of him as his ‘friend and brother.’ In the following year 
(814) however Licinius chose to take offence with Constantine, and 
a campaign followed, in which Licinius was beaten at Cibalis, in 
Pannonia, about a hundred miles north-west of Belgrade, and 
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subsequently at Mardia, in Thrace. Then peace was made, but 
Licinius had to submit to lose his territories in Macedonia, Illyria, 
Greece, and a part of Mysia or Bulgaria.' It seems reasonably 
certain that neither emperor afterwards trusted the other. 

In 814 the Roman empire was thus divided between Constantine 
and Licinius. During the ten years between 314 and 324 these 
emperors drifted apart. Nor is it difficult to understand why they 
did so. Each desired to become soleemperor. Licinius, elated by 
the acquisition in 313 of the territories of Maximin, was depressed 
in 814 at having lost Macedonia and Greece, and in the campaign in 
Pannonia and Thrace, a campaign which had set back his chances 
of defeating his rival. The different environment and personal 
disposition of the two emperors prevented or extinguished all 
sympathy between them. Constantine was a clean liver; Licinius 
the most selfish of libertines. Constantine was the younger man, 
had steadily advanced until he had become lord of every country 
in the empire from Britain to the Aegean Sea. He was seeking, 
says Eutropius, with whom it is difficult to disagree, to make 
himself ruler of the whole world. His strength and territory were 
increasing as each year passed. Licinius on his part was every 
day becoming less popular with his own subjects. He had nothing 
but his skill as a soldier to recommend him, unless it were his zeal 
for paganism. But he was unpopular even among his pagan 
subjects. His violence, profligacy, utter disregard of the rights of 
others, and tyranny made him generally hated. The success of 
his rival rankled in the mind of the elder man. Old age was 
coming on him, and he might well conclude that, as a struggle was 
inevitable, the sooner it came the better. 

But the great cause of estrangement was the attitude which 
each had adopted towards the Christians. Constantine had com- 
menced his reign by following the example of his father in tolerat- 
ing them. He had gone further and had already thrown in his lot 
with them, because he had found that they were loyal to him, 
because he recognised that they were tenacious, zealous, firm 
believers, who would do anything, including going to death for 
their faith and for him as its defender, and because he believed 
that they would ultimately prove the stronger party. Licinius, on 
the other hand, had never liked the Christians. He was intolerant 


' The causes of the war in 314 are not clear. Gibbon (ch. xiv.) adopts and accen- 
tuates a story by the anonymous author of the Fragmentum Valesianum to the effect 
that Bassianus, who had married Anastasia, a sister of Constantine, was made Caesar 
with the consent of Licinius; but that delay having occurred in installing him in 
Italy, Licinius employed the brother of Bassianus to urge him to declare against 
Constantine. The plot however was discovered and Constantine demanded the sur- 
render of those implicated in it from Licinius, who haughtily refused. Remembering 
the perfidious character of Licinius, the story may well be true, though the version 
of the anonymous author itself suggests that there were other causes, 
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of their puritanism, impatient at their intolerance of other creeds, 
and he failed to see that the intensity of their belief made them in 
deadly earnest about the cause which they supported. They were 
not the people with whom a soldier emperor without insight had 
any sympathy. In his opinion the pagan party, the most wealthy 
and better educated as well as the most numerous portion of the 
population, was that best worth cultivating. It was of course 
sure to be the winning party. Constantine, with more insight, 
saw that Christianity had given a feeling of unity and a common 
enthusiasm to all its professors throughout the widespread empire, 
which paganism, divided in itself and only agreed in a more or 
less bitter hatred of Christianity, failed to furnish. Contemporary 
and subsequent writers note that the persecution of the Christians 
was not general throughout the empire, but only where Licinius 
was ruler. In the course of the ten years between 814 and 324 
the two competitors for the throne of the whole empire had 
become more and more representatives of opposing forces, the 
champions of irreconcilable causes. Constantine in the eyes of 
friends and ,foes stood for Christianity; Licinius for paganism. 
Licinius, says Socrates Scholasticus, the continuator of Eusebius, 
hated the Christians because they saw that it was only where he 
was that they were persecuted. 

The treaty of peace after the defeats at Cibalis and in Thrace 
had been respected by both sides until 323; but when the Goths in 
that year invaded Bulgaria (Moesia), and Constantine himself took 
command of an army to drive them back, the passage of his troops 
through the territory of Licinius gave the latter a plausible reason 
to feel aggrieved. Thereupon each combatant set about prepara- 
tions for a decisive struggle. Probably Constantine was not un- 
willing to learn that it was the intention of Licinius to fight. 
He was in Lower Pannonia when his enemy declared war, and 
shortly after 25 May 323 left Sirmium, the capital of that province, 
for Salonica, where he established his headquarters. He collected 
a force of 120,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry and marines, many 
of them veterans. But the attention which both he and his enemy 
gave at once to gathering together ships of war showed that each 
anticipated that a severe struggle would be made at sea. Con- 
stantine collected munitions of war and many ships at the Piraeus. 
His fighting ships (tpaxovtopor, Zosimus) were boats probably from 
seventy-five to ninety feet long,? and each was propelled by thirty 
oarsmen. From thence and the neighbouring coast they were sent 
to Salonica, where he enlarged the harbour and built many vessels. 
When his son Crispus, who was appointed admiral, took command, 
probably in the early spring of 824, he had under him two hundred 
galleys, each with thirty oarsmen, and two thousand transports. 

* Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 21. 
B 2 
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Licinius had been equally active during the period of probably 
about fifteen months since the attack upon the Goths in 823. He 
had gathered a formidable army at Adrianople. A hundred and 
fifty thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry were ready to 
oppose the hundred and twenty thousand under Constantine. 
These troops were mostly from Phrygia and Cappadocia.* His 
numerical superiority at sea was still more marked. Egypt 
had furnished 130 ships, Cyprus and Lycia 110. These, with 
others from the coasts of Asia Minor, made up a fleet of three 
hundred and fifty fighting vessels, which Zosimus calls triremes. 
They were placed under the command of Amandus, a leader of 
proved capacity.. Not for upwards of a century—not indeed since 
the death of Severus in 211—had the empire seen such large 
armies collected for civil warfare nor learned of the assembly of 
such powerful fleets. All preparations gave promise of an ardent 
struggle both on land and sea. Every one was ready by May 324 
for the opening of the campaign which put the causes in dispute 
to the arbitrament of war. 

Licinius seems to have believed that his Asiatic subjects would 
flock to him in great numbers; for although his private conduct 
had made him generally unpopular he had energetically supported 
the pagan party, represented their cause, and might reasonably 
look for their assistance in return. He made his appeal to them 
in a remarkable manner. He publicly professed his trust in the 
pagan gods; he sent for Egyptian and other soothsayers, collected 
magicians and pagan priests of diverse cults, and called upon 
some of them to learn by divination what would be the result of his 
struggle with Constantine. Their answer was that he would suc- 
ceed. The augurs, from the flight of birds, confirmed the state- 
ment of the priests. All predicted by their charms and 
incantations that he would be victorious and happy. Licinius 
scoffed and derided the labarum, or banner surmounted by a crown 
and the monogram of Christ, which was carried by Constantine’s 
army and was regarded by the Christians as a miraculous symbol 
and perhaps by his non-Christian soldiers as a magical charm. 
Yet Licinius himself appears to have feared it as a dangerous 
talisman, for he advised his troops to avoid directing their attack 
upon the fifty strong and virtuous men whom Constantine had 
appointed to guard it. Then, if we are to credit the account given 
by Bishop Eusebius ‘—and it can hardly be pure invention—he 
made elaborate preparations for a great pagan demonstration. A 
sacred grove was selected, a thick forest watered with cool streams. 
Statues of the gods were placed in the grove and libations were 
offered to the ancient gods. In the midst of this pagan display 


* Zosimus, ii. 22. The Fragmentum Valesianum says that Licinius had only 115,000 
soldiers. * Vita Const. ii, 
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Licinius addressed his followers. ‘These are the gods,’ said he, 
‘which our fathers taught us to worship and which we do worship. 
He that is to do battle against us has abandoned the traditions of 
the country, and, blinded with error, worships a foreign god, 
under whose banner he intends to fight. He bears a cross before 
him as a standard, and is making war not only against us but 
against our gods, whom he has deserted and betrayed.’ 

Constantine, leaving Salonica probably in the early days of 
June 824, led his army towards Adrianople, a city which had 
already played, as it did subsequently for many centuries, an 
important part in the history of the Balkan peninsula. It is 
situated in the fork made by the junction of the Maritza, the 
ancient Hebrus, and its tributary the Tunja, a name which keeps 
the echo of the ancient Tonus. It is upon the eastern bank of the 
Maritza and the southern of the Tunja. The camp of Licinius 
extended for 200 stadia from the Tunja along the eastern side of 
the Maritza.’ His line extended throughout this long distance, so 
that he might command all the fords in the neighbourhood. The 
position behind the river was a strong one, the town and country 
where Licinius was encamped sloping to the river, while the opposite 
shore was in most parts swampy. Licinius had constructed 
entrenchments for still further defence. Here he waited to be 
attacked. Constantine, after a march under a midsummer sun 
and through a trying country, arrived at the western shore of the 
Maritza near Adrianople. Realising that his men were weary 
with their long march from Salonica, that his powerful and 
experienced enemy had strengthened a naturally strong position 
with all his military skill, Constantine was in no hurry to attack. 
During several days the opposing armies remained inactive on 
opposite sides of the Maritza, except for some skirmishes, fought 
probably in the attempt to take possession of suitable fords. It is 
not easy to make out clearly what were the precise tactics of 
Constantine; but it appears evident that amid the display of 
building a raft bridge across the river, for which his troops 
brought logs from the forest, the attention of the enemy was 
diverted, and a force of 5000 archers and eighty horsemen secretly 
passed over a ford and hid themselves in the forest. Then Con- 
stantine, taking with him twelve horsemen, crossed the river 
himself, was probably joined by the 5000 archers, and commenced 
an attack upon the enemy, during which the main body of his 
army crossed apparently without opposition. In the midst of the 
great fight which at once took place Constantine contrived to force 
the enemy to leave his entrenched camp and fight where Licinius 
had no advantage of position. The general engagement took 
place on 3 July. 


5 Zosimus and Fragm. Vales. ® Ibid. 
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Constantine’s troops were mostly Dalmatians, but amongst 
them, according to Jordanes, were Goths.’ His army, well dis- 
ciplined and largely composed of veterans, was more than a match 
for the men of Asia Minor under Licinius, who, though more 
numerous, were ill-disciplined.* Nevertheless the battle was hotly 
contested and continued during the whole of the long July day. It 
was towards sunset when the camp itself was captured. Soon the 
struggle became a sauve qui peut. Thirty-four thousand of the 
army of Licinius were slain. On the following days many who 
had escaped from the battle field surrendered and on the invitation 
of Constantine *® joined his army; others he pardoned and per- 
mitted to go to their homes. The remainder fled with Licinius 
himself to Byzantium. Though Constantine had received a slight 
wound he had gained a notable victory. The first act in the 
drama had ended unfavourably for the pagan cause. Eusebius 
states that Constantine gave orders not to pursue Licinius, believing 
that he would be willing to come to terms; but it is more probable 
that Constantine’s wound and the fact that Byzantium was his 
enemy’s strongest position in Europe made him advance cautiously. 
Licinius may have proposed terms, but such proposal did not 
delay his own flight to Byzantium, nor, once that Constantine was 
ready to follow, did negotiations diminish the steady tenacity of his 
pursuer.'? 

Licinius had suffered a severe defeat, but his cause was far 
from being lost, because he was still master of the sea as well as of 
Byzantium and Asia Minor. So long as his fleet held the Straits 
at each end of the sea of Marmora the army of Constantine could 
not cross into the territory which still acknowledged his rule; 
Byzantium, to which Constantine laid siege as soon as his army 
arrived before its walls, could not be starved into surrender; and 
Licinius could not be prevented from gathering together a new 
army. His European army had been diminished and disorganised, 
but his great strength lay in Asia Minor. His first object was to 
gain time, in order that he might collect new troops. It was of 
supreme importance that he should keep command of the sea from 
the Aegean to the Euxine, so as to prevent the victorious army 
of his enemy from crossing into Asia Minor. It was hardly less 
important that he should prevent the fleet under Crispus from 
landing an expedition on the western coast of Asia Minor, so as 
to make a diversion when Constantine should endeavour to cross. 
It was impossible to forecast what Crispus intended to attempt 
with his fleet of two hundred galleys and two thousand transports 
collected at Salonica. The landing of troops south of the Dar- 
danelles was the more cautious project, the forcing of an entry to 


7 De rebus Geticis, c. 21, and Brev. Chron. 
* Fragm. Vales. ® Vita, ii. 10. ” Ibid. ii. 11. 
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the Dardanelles the bolder but more difficult. Licinius had to 
prepare for either event. Against the two hundred galleys under 
Crispus Licinius was able to oppose three hundred and fifty vessels, 
some of which were triremes. With this superiority in naval force 
one wonders why his admiral, Amandus, did not solve the question 
of the destination of the enemy’s fleet by boldly crossing to Salonica 
and attacking the enemy in its bay. The objections to this course 
were the dangers of the voyage for his undecked war ships and the 
chance of missing the enemy. 

Licinius chose another plan, and by concentrating a great 
number of his ships at the Dardanelles judged that his fleet would 
serve the triple purpose of preventing the victualling of the besiegers 
of Byzantium, of hindering the army of Constantine from crossing 
into Bithynia, and of making the landing of an army on the 
western coast of Asia Minor from the transports of Crispus an 
extremely hazardous undertaking. In accordance with this 
decision he sent nearly all his ships to the Dardanelles. Some 
were left at Gallipoli to prevent the army of Constantine or any 
part of it from crossing over to Lampsacus, but two hundred 
went to the Aegean end of the Straits. The ships anchored in 
the bay of Kum Kali, or, as Zosimus calls it, Ajantus, from 
the great mound near it still called the Tomb of Ajax. There 
Amandus, the admiral of the whole fleet, waited on the defensive 
for the arrival of Crispus. Nor had he long to wait. Crispus 
followed the example of his father and struck boldly and quickly. 
Shortly after the battle of Adrianople on 3 July, and almost 
certainly during the same month, Crispus led his fleet from 
Salonica towards the Dardanelles, following the north coast of the 
Aegean, in order to avoid the strong current which generally sets 
southwards. ‘lhe passage of the Straits from the west is usually 
extremely difficult for sailing vessels, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
ship, for example, being on one occasion detained at the entrance 
by contrary winds for two months. The prevailing northerly wind 
is aided by a strong current which sets out of the Straits into the 
Aegean in a south-westerly direction. Though the ships of Crispus 
were galleys, and propelled by thirty oarsmen each, they also 
employed sails. Moreover they were acting as a convoying force 
for two thousand transports, which would be dependent very largely 
on their sails. 

When the fleet of Crispus arrived at the Dardanelles his enemy 
Amandus would have had the advantage of position if his ships 
had covered the whole entrance of the Straits, or even if they had 
been stationed on the uorth or weather side of the Straits. Wind 
and current would have been in his favour. He had chosen how- 
ever to place them on the southern side. Crispus advanced with 
only eighty of his galleys. It is doubtful whether he considered 
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his best chance of success was to attack with a limited number of 
his best ships or whether the necessity of protecting his convoy 
compelled him to leave some of his galleys behind. Zosimus says 
that only this number came on, because the Straits, on account of 
their narrowness, are not suited for a great number of ships. As 
the Straits at their opening, which Amandus had chosen for the 
struggle, are nearly two miles wide, it is necessary to recall the 
ancient method of naval warfare in order to understand the 
observation of Zosimus. The eighty galleys came on in order and 
in line. The language employed implies that they advanced ‘ ships 
abreast’ and not ‘in line ahead.’ Coming from the north they 
would endeavour to round Cape Hellas and get as far within the 
Straits as possible, so as to be to windward of the fleet of Amandus, 
and would then, while preserving their line, attack the two hundred 
ships of the enemy. But, says the same author, the ships of 
Amandus came on without any plan of battle.’ The admiral 
indeed made the mistake of believing that the small number of 
Constantine’s ships would be easily overpowered and even captured. 
Battle was joined with great spirit on both sides. Crispus’s line 
attacked the disorderly crowd of vessels under Amandus, which 
nevertheless fought with courage enough. But in resisting the 
well planned attack of Crispus his own ships fell foul of each other, 
so that their numbers were an encumbrance. In the general 
action which followed some ships of Amandus were sunk, and 
many soldiers and sailors leapt into the sea. Yet victory was 
difficult against so great a numerical superiority. The fight only 
ended with the day. The losses on each side were heavy and the 
result indecisive. When night fell each fleet withdrew, that of 
Amandus to its old position in the Harbour of Ajax, that of Crispus 
to the opposite or northern shore of the Dardanelles at Elaeus, the 
name of which is still preserved in Cape Hellas. 

The battle was renewed on the following morning. A strong 
northerly gale was blowing when Amandus left the Harbour of 
Ajax. Apparently he did not know until he left the harbour that 
during the night the remainder of the galleys of Crispus had 
arrived and had taken up their position with the rest of his fleet. 
He was dismayed at the increased number of the enemy’s ships, 
and at first, says Zosimus, hesitated to attack. Probably he 
concluded that battle in the open sea was better for him than to 
wait to be attacked.'*? The hesitation passed and his fleet once 


1 ody ovdeuig rdget, 
 Wietersheim, in his Geschichte der Vilkerwanderung, suggests that in the 
first day’s fight Crispus had cut his enemy’s fleet in two, and that this is the explana- 
tion of a part of it being found at Elaeus on the second day. He makes the mis- 
take, in which he is joined by some other writers, of misunderstanding a somewhat 
obscure passage of Zosimus, ii. 24. Reading it with the context I feel sure that the 
ships at Elaeus were those of Crispus and not a section of the fleet of Amandus. 
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more prepared to defend itself or to attack. Once more Crispus 
would endeavour to bring his line of battle to windward of the 
enemy, and then the fight would begin by an attack while his ships 
ran before the wind. Under the influence of the gale and strong 
current the ships of both fleets would drift out to sea rapidly 
to the south-west, and possibly it was the intention of Crispus, 
recognising that the superiority in seamanship was on his side, to 
draw or force his enemy as far from the Straits as possible. In 
the open sea each side had to deal with battle and breeze, and 
galley rammed galley amid cross seas where the best seamanship 
told. About midday, while a running fight was still going on, the 
wind dropped, but still the battle went on, both fleets being then a 
few miles from the Dardanelles. Shortly afterwards the wind 
went right round and suddenly there sprang up a southerly gale. 
A panic took place among the crews in the fleet of Amandus. In 
unreasoning haste to escape they attempted to gain the shore. 
Many ships were driven upon the Asiatic coast to the south of the 
Dardanelles. Near its entrance and somewhat south of it is a 
group of rocks and islets, upon which many ships are even now 
drifted by the strong currents. Upon them many galleys, whose 
pilots were ignorant of the dangers of the place and anxious to 
escape from the enemy and from the storm, ran aground and were 
wrecked. Others were captured and sunk. The narrative of the 
fight points on the one side to a well disciplined fleet, manned by 
expert sailors, and on the other to disorder and bad seamanship. 
A hundred and thirty ships of the fleet of Licinius and five 
thousand of their crews perished. 

Crispus now, with the wind full in his favour, entered the 
Dardanelles, taking with him his large convoy. Galleys and 
transports would run before the gale with great speed. The 
passage was easy and uninterrupted until he reached Gallipoli, at 
the east end of the Straits, where a final but feeble contest took 
place with the portion of the hostile fleet which had been there 
stationed to prevent Constantine’s army from crossing. So 
complete was the defeat that Amandus, with four ships saved from 
the general wreck, was barely able to escape by the aid of the 
troops of Licinius at Lampsacus.'* Crispus, with his victorious 
fleet and his convoy of transports carrying troops and provisions 
for his father’s army, made an undisputed and triumphal passage 
to the Bosporus. Amandus had been completely beaten and after 
his defeat we hear no more of him or of his master’s fleet. Once 
more the pagan cause had lost and the naval battles completed 
the second act of the great drama of the campaign. 

Constantine since his arrival before Byzantium had kept the 
city closely invested. His army had built earthworks outside the 


'8 Fragm. Vales. 
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landward walls and had made them almost as high as the walls 
themselves. Turrets higher than the walls from which the 
besieged were attacked with darts were built upon the earthworks. 
Battering-rams and other machines were already in position. 
Deserters from the city fled to his camp.’ Everything promised 
that the city would soon surrender. Eusebius indeed implies ® 
that Constantine hoped that Licinius while in the city would 
propose terms, and that it was only somewhat later, when he found 
that Licinius was pushing on his preparations for resistance, that 
he determined to attack him across the Straits. For when the 
defeated emperor learned the disasters of his fleet he recognised 
that Byzantium, with a hostile army on its landward side and the 
powerful fleet almost at hand to make a naval blockade, was no 
longer a safe place for him. Accordingly he decided to leave 
Byzantium to take care of itself while he crossed the Bosporus and 
continued the struggle on the Asiatic side. He passed over to 
Chalcedon, the modern Kadikeui, which was immediately opposite 
Byzantium and distant only about a mile and a half. He took 
with him all his available treasure and probably a number of his 
best troops. He at once issued a proclamation calling upon his 
friends to rally round him. He believed, says Zosimus, that he 
would be able to gather immediately a powerful army out of Asia 
Minor. He had already while in Byzantium raised Martinianus, 
master of the household troops,’® to the dangerous dignity of 
Caesar, and sent him off to take command of the troops at 
Lampsacus, who were to prevent any portion of Constantine’s army 
from passing over into Asia at the Dardanelles. 

Licinius established his headquarters at Chalcedon, then and 
for half a century later a walled city.’ He pushed forward his 
preparations during the next few weeks for what he seems to have 
recognised must be a final struggle for empire and for life between 
himself and his brother-in-law. As his followers came in they were 
encamped on the hills and in the valleys to the north of the city— 
that is to say, at and near Scutari, then called Chrysopolis.'* But 
time was necessary in order to collect more men and form them 
intoan army. Heendeavoured therefore to enter into negotiations, 
and expressed his wish to make a friendly arrangement. Constan- 
tine on his part consented and drew up conditions, but, says 
Eusebius,’ while Licinius accepted and swore to observe them he 
was secretly levying forces wherever he could. These negotiations 


™ Euseb. Vita, ii. 10 and 11. 8 Tbid. ii. 2. 
18 Magister officiorum. The Latin words are used by Zosimus. Coins exist on 
which he is called Augustus. 

17 The walls were destroyed by Valens and their foundations used by Suliman the 
Great for the mosque called after him (Gyllius, De Bosphoro). 

18 Socrates Scholasticus, 1.4; Fragm. Vales.; Zosimus. 
19 Vita, ii. 15. 
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probably occupied two or three weeks. The hastily collected army 
which gathered together in answer to the appeal of Licinius con- 
sisted of 180,000 men.” As it soon became manifest that no 
crossing would be attempted at Lampsacus Martinianus, with those 
under him, was recalled to Chalcedon. From all sides every 
available man was brought to the eastern shore of the Bosporus. 
In his army were a number of Gothic auxiliaries under one of 
their chiefs, the royal Alica or Aliquaca.** The army, though pos- 
sibly as numerous as that of Constantine, would almost neces- 
sarily be ill-disciplined, because hastily formed, probably ill-armed, 
and ill-fitted to fight against a victorious army. Licinius, who 
had maintained his headquarters within Chalcedon, quitted the 
city, probably as soon as he learned that Constantine’s prepara- 
tions for crossing into Asia were complete; he took the field, 
and announced that he would himself lead his army against the 
enemy. 

During the few weeks which elapsed between the naval battles 
and 18 September, and while Licinius was occupied in collecting 
and organising his new army, Constantine was preparing to trans- 
port his army across the Bosporus. The galleys and transports 
under Crispus were ill-adapted and insufficient for rapidly disem- 
barking an army, and accordingly Constantine in all haste was 
building light vessels of small draught and taking possession of all 
the small ships which he could find on the Thracian coasts. Mean- 
time he was also endeavouring to decide where would be the most 
convenient place for the disembarkation of the army. His activity 
in making preparations for the passage would be known to Licinius. 
What the latter did not know was where a landing would be 
attempted. He would have learned that the army and fleet of his 
foe were gathered on the opposite shore, and that the preparations 
pointed to an attempt to cross it. He would have men stationed 
on the look-out at the Giant’s Mountain, at Chamlija, and at other 
conspicuous points which command the Straits and its neighbour- 
hood. But Constantine with his ships and shallow boats might 
attempt to land his force either on the Bosporus or even in the 
rear of the hostile army, anywhere between Scutari and Ismid. 
Scutari was manifestly the best place at which to await the develop- 
ment of his enemy’s plans. 

Constantine selected a spot for landing his troops which Zosimus 
says was near the mouth of the Black Sea, and named the Hieron, 
or Sacred Cape, and was two hundred stadia from Chalcedon. 

20 Zosimus. 


2! Fragm. Vales. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossen, p. 333, suggests 
with some probability that Aliquaca is a corruption of aliqua causa. The statement 
that Goths were present is confirmed by Eusebius, who describes the foreign auxiliaries 
and reproaches Licinius, with taking barbarians into his service, forgetful of the fact 
that Constantine did the same. 
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The situation of the Hieron is well known, and traces of the ancient 
temple to Zeus, from which it received its name, are still to be seen. 
It was north of Anatolia Kavak and not more than fifteen miles or 
one hundred and thirty stadia from Chalcedon. But the country 
behind Hieron consists of steep hills and deep valleys, which in the 
fourth century were doubtless covered with the thick forests of 
which many portions still remain. It is unlikely that Constantine 
would have chosen the immediate neighbourhood of the Hieron as 
a landing-place for his troops. If however we follow the other 
indication of Zosimus and look for a suitable place ‘near the 
mouth of the Pontus’ at a distance of two hundred stadia, or about 
twenty-four miles, from Chalcedon, we shall find that Riva will 
supply all that is needed. Near the Black Sea end of the Bosporus, 
and between two and three miles to the east of a line drawn through 
mid-stream, a small river empties itself into the sea near the village 
of Riva, where there is now a lifeboat station. Formerly called the 
Rhebas, its valley is known during at least two thousand years to 
have supported a population of agriculturists and foresters. This 
probably supplied the route which Constantine chose for the advance 
of his army. At the mouth of the river, where a sandbank bars 
the entry of ordinary sailing vessels, and along a stretch of coast of 
upwards of a mile between it and the entrance to the Bosporus, the 
shore is convenient for landing troops, provided the ships and boats 
are of light draught, and it is such vessels, as Zosimus tells us, that 
Constantine had been building. The valley of the Riva is almost 
parallel with the Bosporus, but between the latter and the river are 
the series of steep hills and valleys already mentioned. The Riva 
valley was then under culture and clear of forests, and its gentle ascent 
through a distance of half the length of the Bosporus would furnish 
the easiest route to meet the enemy. dt is probable therefore that 
this was the one taken by the invading army. Thence to the hills 
of Scutari would be only a three or four hours’ march along a 
tableland on which roads have existed for many centuries, the most 
important of them being the Roman road leading from Scutari to 
Ismid, which passes between the two hills of Chamlija at Scutari. 
Here, says Zosimus—that is, upon and near these hills—Licinius 
set his army in battle array. 

The disembarkation was apparently unopposed. Indeed all the 
circumstances seem to indicate that the landing of Constantine’s 
army was asurprise. When accomplished, the fleet, or at least a con- 
siderable portion of it, was sent to make its way and to carry rein- 
forcements down the Bosporus. Four or five hours would take the 
ships from Riva to Scutari. Possibly, as a modern author 
affirms,” troops were landed at Scutari, defended their position with 


2 Duruy’s Histoire des Romains, vii. 33. I do not know his authority for this 
statement. 
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entrenchments, and thus were ready to make an attack on 
the rear, or at least to cause a diversion in order to enable the 
main body of Constantine’s army to advance undisturbed. Even 
after the army had landed in Asia Minor Licinius made one 
more attempt to arrange terms of peace.”* He had been out- 
generalled by his enemy in effecting an unopposed landing, and must 
have considered his chances of success thereby greatly lessened 
But the proposals for peace were too late. Military considerations 
alone were enough to prevent Constantine from listening to any 
terms except upon the basis of unconditional surrender. Licinius 
had already so well taken advantage of the necessary delays of the 
invasion as to have collected an army of 130,000 men, and these 
numbers were daily increasing. Accordingly Constantine pressed 
on towards Chrysopolis, the modern Scutari. Where the two 
armies met first is uncertain. It may have been upon the heights 
of Chamlija, where a road leading from the Riva valley joins the 
Roman road which passes between the two hills known by that 
name. If so there would be probably a series of small engage- 
ments until the main body of each army encountered the other 
where most of the contemporary authors agree to place the battle— 
namely, at Chrysopolis itself. 

The great fight took place on 18 or 20 September. Upon its 
issue depended the question whether Christianity should be 
persecuted or established, whether Constantine or Licinius should 
be sole lord of the Roman world. One side fought under the cross- 
crowned labarum, for Christ and Christendom ; the other for the 
ancient gods. We do not require to be told that with such an 
issue the battle was obstinately contested. Though Licinius had 
had the choice of position, Constantine had the better army. Two 
battles had been lost and everything depended on the issue of that 
now impending. Licinius fought with the courage of despair. If 
a somewhat pathetic story told by Eusebius be true, Licinius had 
lost confidence in his gods, for he ordered his soldiers not to attack 
the wing of Constantine’s army where the labarum was carried aloft. 
Nevertheless the tale of the number killed shows that the battle 
was hard-fought. When however the soldiers of Licinius saw or 
learned that the galleys of the enemy had arrived, many of them 
threw down their arms and surrendered or fled.”*» Out of his army 
of 130,000 only thirty thousand escaped. The anonymous author 
of the Valesian Fragment states that 25,000 were killed. Within 
two days the army had ceased to exist. The third act in the great 
struggle had ended in a crushing defeat of the last pagan army. 

73 Euseb. Vita, ii. 16. 
3* Zosimus is vague and says the great fight was in the country between Chalcedon 
and Hieron (ii. 26), which would tend to show that there were a series of engagements 


before the final one. Socrates Scholasticus says it was at Chrysopolis. 
2% Fragm. Vales. 
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Licinius escaped from the field of battle and fled to Nicomedia. 
Martinianus, the emperor of a day, was captured the day after the 
battle and at once executed.” 

Licinius reached Nicomedia with a remnant only of his cavalry 
and a few thousand dispirited soldiers. The victorious army pur- 
sued, following no doubt the Roman military road from Scutari to 
Smandra, thence to Gibseh, passing by the traditional tomb of Hanni- 
bal, at both of which places the ruins of ancient Roman castles 
remain, and thence to Nicomedia. Constantine followed rapidly 
and proposed at once to lay siege to the eastern capital. The 
defeated emperor recognised from the first that resistance could not 
be made successfully behind its walls and resolved to save himself 
by submission. His wife left the threatened city, threw herself at 
the feet of her brother, and besought him to show mercy. Constan- 
tine consented to spare the life of Licinius for the sake of his sister. 
But the promise was coupled with humiliating conditions. The 
fallen emperor left his capital for his enemy’s camp, knelt before 
the conqueror, implored his pardon, formally divested himself of 
the imperial purple, and publicly acknowledged Constantine as his 
lord and master. Zosimus speaks of him on a previous occasion as 
acting ‘ with his usual vanity,’ and to a vain man the conditions 
to which he had to submit to save his life must have been extremely 
galling. Pardon was granted publicly and confirmed on oath. 
Thereupon Licinius was allowed once more, but for once only, to 
take his seat as a guest at the imperial table. Immediately afterwards 
he was sent off to Salonica. There, contra religionem sacramenti, 
says Eutropius, with whom Zosimus agrees, he was put to death 
after a few months. The cause, the date, and even the manner of 
his death are variously given. It is not unlikely, as a later writer ?” 
states, that Licinius gathered barbarians and engaged in a plot to 
renew the struggle, and that for this reason Constantine condemned 
him to death. Zosimus however knows nothing of a plot. 
Constantine, says another author, taught by the example of his 
father-in-law, feared that Licinius would once more assume the 
purple and found it opportune to his purpose to put him to death.” 
Eusebius glosses over the death by simply stating that the tyrant 
and enemy of God was condemned to death by the law of arms,” 
evidently also knowing nothing of a plot. Zonaras* states that 
the soldiers complained of the disloyalty of Licinius, and that 
these plaints were referred to the senate, who condemned him to 
death. The story is not probable. Whatever may have been the 
immediate cause of his death, he was manifestly a dangerous rival. 


** Theophanes says he had been Caesar for three months (p. 13). The 
author of the Fragm. Vales. says that Martinianus was pardoned and banished to 
Cappadocia. ** Socrates, Hist. eccl. i. 4. 

8 Fragm. Vales. 2 Vita, ii. 18. % Epitome, xii. 1. 
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On the defeat of Licinius becoming known the Byzantians and 
Chalcedonians at once opened their gates to the conqueror and 
Constantine became undisputed emperor. He did not forget the 
services the Christians had rendered him. The Milan decree was 
everywhere recognised, and in 325 the most important council of 
the church, the first general council, met at Nicaea, thirty miles 
from Nicomedia, and framed the most important articles of what 
has remained for centuries the creed of Christendom and its great 
bond of union. Five years afterwards the conqueror made the New 
Rome, or, as the world decided to call it after its illustrious founder, 
Constantinople, the capital of the empire. 

The struggle between the rival emperors has often been de- 
scribed as a religious war, and the assertion has been almost as 
often denied. Eusebius represents it as solely one for religion, 
and describes the emperor who had stood for Christ as influenced 
mainly, if not exclusively, by his zeal for the triumph of the 
Christian cause. But, while it would be wilful blindness to over- 
look the ambition of each of the combatants, the struggle became in 
actual fact one of religion, because while Licinius appealed to the 
pagan population Constantine, hailed as a deliverer by the Christians, 
threw in his lot with them and linked their triumph or failure with 
his own fortune as a claimant for the imperial throne. He had 
won, and they shared in the advantages obtained by the conqueror. 
The campaign which finished with the submission of Licinius 
at Nicomedia led directly to the establishment of Christianity as 
the religion of the state. Those who still clung to paganism were 
too numerous to be disregarded and for a little while had to be 
tolerated. Certain cults and certain practices could not be put 
down. The victor did not venture to prohibit the inhabitants of 
the new capital from paying the special honours which they. had 
long rendered to Tyche.*' But the scale which had been gradually 
turning in favour of the Christian side at once went definitely 
down. Remembering that sacrifices were always and everywhere 
the test of pagan or of Christian belief, the defeat of paganism may 
be best shown by the legislation regarding them. Family sacrifices 
had been forbidden as early as 321. An imperial decree was 
shortly issued by which state sacrifices were also abolished.*» The 
decree marked the formal abandonment of paganism as the esta- 
blished religion. It was an absolutely new departure. Once sacri- 
fices ceased to be offered there was little use for the temples, and 

3! Schultze, Der Untergang des griechisch-rimischen Heidentums, i. 55, where the 
question is fully examined. 

%2 Euseb., Vita, ii. 45. The edict itself is not in existence, but Eusebius quotes 
its substance on several occasions. Schultze cites Cod. Theod. xvi., but Burckhardt 


qualifies the citation as vague and indefinite. Perhaps it would be fair to say that 


Constantine abolished the public sacrifices which were the most obnoxius to the 
Christians. 
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before many years passed an imperial decree closed those which 
still remained open.** The state had abandoned its associations 
with the old religions and had broken with the traditions of 
centuries. Though there were destined to be attempts at reaction, 
yet they met with merely temporary success. 

The substitution of official Christianity for official paganism 
was one of those measures in human progress which once accom- 
plished could never be reversed. Before the fourth century closed 
every Roman subject was ordered to become a Christian, and the 
Christian church in consequence absorbed many pagan practices, 
sentiments, and superstitions. This result however is one with 
which we are not concerned here.** The substitution of Christian 
belief and not immoral rites for the manifest incredibilities and 
immoralities of the old faiths gave to the world a nobler ideal of 
conduct and of life, presented to it a divine ideal for imitation, 
the suggestion of a Deity constantly present as the inspirer of 
purer life, and held out more definite hopes of an after life. The 
credit for the change is deservedly given to Constantine. When we 
remember that, while he was building a temple of Pax for pagan 
worship in Rome, his Christian church of Peace, Hagia Eirene, was 
rising in Constantinople ; that in the chamber under the commemo- 
rative column in Constantinople he placed the palladium brought 
from the Elder Rome and a portion of the Holy Cross ; that on one 
of his coins he is represented as Apollo, while on the reverse is the 
Christian monogram, and that in a dozen different ways he was 
endeavouring to win or retain the favour of each of the great 
parties: we may fairly term him opportunist. But from first to last 
he was the representative of a movement which sometimes carried 
him forward and sometimes was directed by him towards the 
attainment of the great object which culminated in the triumph of 
the Christian party. Whether his action was due to the over- 
mastering necessities of events or to religious conviction is com- 
paratively immaterial. Christianity had proved itself capable of 
finding an imperial leader who could fight and win its battles. It 
became more and more an influence for unifying the peoples of the 
empire, until before long all Europe believed that it was in the 
nature of things that there should be one God, one church, and one 
emperor. From Ireland to the Euphrates it held all races and 
nations together until the election of Charlemagne in 800. 

The overthrow of organised paganism, the triumph of Chris- 
tianity, which was now on the full tide of success, and the long- 
enduring results of the campaign against Licinius render it one of 
the epoch-making events of history. It is the end of an era. 
Official paganism ceased: state Christianity replaced it and still 


8 Fragm. Vales. sec. 34. 
84 The subject is fully treated by M. P. Saintyves in Les Saints Successewrs des 
Dieux, Paris, 1907. 
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lives. With paganism there went also all that remained of the 
genius which had inspired pagan architecture, sculpture, and 
thought. In these matters the populations of the empire were 
already on the down grade; but the decadence was largely in- 
creased under the rigid puritanism, chiefly due to antagonism 
towards whatever had been connected with pagan worship, of the 
dominant Christian emperors and bishops after Constantine. It 
required many centuries before the barbarians in the east, and still 
more in the west, were able to appreciate the treasures of pagan 
art or before the Christian world generally was able to assimilate 
or even imitate its best productions or understand its spirit. 
Epwin Pzars. 
Note on the Date of the Campaign. 

The date of the campaign which terminated at Chrysopolis is in dis- 
pute. There is general agreement that the Gothic invasion, which was 
its immediate cause, was in the early part of January 323.55 It appears 
to me that the preparations made by each of the combatants, especially 
the collection of ships from many places by both sides, the building of 
others, the construction of a harbour by Constantine at Salonica, and 
other circumstances all point to the expenditure of at least a year, so that 
the campaign did not begin till 324. 

Idatius in his ‘Chronicon ’ seems to have been the first to suggest that 
the campaign was fought in 324. Cedrenus however states that the war 
with Licinius ending at Chrysopolis occupied one year and eight months 
(p. 224). Seeck discusses the question and arrives at the same result as 
Idatius, thereby departing from the conclusion of almost all other modern 
writers ranging from Tillemont and Gibbon, who fix the campaign in 828. 
Even Mommsen, though with some hesitation, adopted 323, basing himself 
upon the statement that the submission of Egypt was between the battle 
of Adrianople and that of Chrysopolis, a statement which Wilcken ** 
contends was incorrect. New light however has been recently thrown 
on the subject by the discovery of a papyrus in the Cairo Museum, 
coming from Theadelphia. A communication to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in its Bulletin of June 1906, by M. Pierre 
Jouquet, shows on new evidence that the campaign was in 824, and 
appears conclusive on the point. The obvious objection arises that, as 
the council of Nicaea was probably in 325, the time between the end of 
September 324 and the meeting of the council is insufficient for the 
necessary preparations. But even if 3283 were the date of the campaign 
it is evident that such preparations, including sending citations to two 
hundred and fifty bishops and other clergy, some in Spain and even 
more remote parts of the empire, as well as to others in Scythia and 
Persia, outside the empire, must have commenced before the end of the 
campaign. All the evidence shows that travelling both by land and sea was 
very slow, although Eusebius *’ says that the persons summoned to the 
council came as fast as they could run, almost in a frenzy of excitement. 

33 Seeck, Zeitschr. der Savigny Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Roman. Abth., 
x. 189-195, 1889. 

36 Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, iii. 382. 7 Vita, iii. 6. 
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Petrus Canisius and the German 
Counter-Reformation 


I. 


LL students of the inner life of the sixteenth century will be 
grateful to Father Braunsberger for his sumptuous edition of 

the Letters and Memorials of the first and one of the greatest 
German Jesuits.! We do not indeed learn very much that is new 
as to the broad lines of policy or even as to the influence of 
Canisius on Germany ; but we have a series of illuminating side- 
lights upon the ebb and flow of Lutheran and catholic influences, 
and illustrations, the more shining that many of them come from 
the admission of enemies, of the practical efficiency of the con- 
quering society in some of its least questionable aspects and as 
represented by one of its most unquestionable heroes. For such 
assuredly Canisius was, despite all narrowness. This has long been 
known. There was a collection of his letters, about one hundred in 
number, prepared in 1662 at Freiburg, but never published; also a 
life by Rader, 1614, and another by Sacchino, 1616, and many 
incidental notices scattered up and down contemporary writings. 
There are in addition several modern studies, notably one by Boero, 
1852, and one by Paul Drews, 1892. So it is not clear that these 
volumes will lead to great changes in our views on any material 
matters. Still the previous knowledge of Canisius is a drop in the 
bucket compared with the hundreds of letters and even more 
numerous monumenta which the editor has collected from all the 
archives of Europe. He speaks of searching in more than two 
hundred and sixty libraries and shops in many different countries, 
in England, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Spain, Holland, Italy, Portugal, and Sweden. The 
editing is a marvel of industrious accuracy. Exhaustive accounts 
are given of the source and circumstances of every letter. The 
volumes now published reach only to the beginning of 1565, 
and at this rate there will be three or four more needed to bring 
the collection down to the close of Canisius’s provincialate in 1569. 
' Beati Petri Canisii, S.I., Epistulae et Acta; collegit et adnotationibus illus- 


travit Otto Braunsberger eiusdem societatis sacerdos. i.-iv. (Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Herder, 1896-1905). 
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Although he doubtless owed something to Boero the gigantic 
labours of Father Braunsberger will be better appreciated when it 
is borne in mind that each volume contains from 800 to 1000 large 
octavo pages. Use has been made of the letters by Janssen and 
also by Father Bernhard Duhr in his recent Geschichte der Jesuiten 
in den Léindern deutscher Zunge.? This book, designed as much for 
the general reader as the student, has every merit except the glazed 
paper on which it is printed, and contains interesting reproductions 
of contemporary woodcuts, alike of places and people. The account 
of Canisius is lucid and concise, if a little dull, and there is a long 
narrative of the development of the Jesuit colleges. 

Still it is more interesting to follow the course of things in the 
order of the movement as we have them in the actual letters. 
These, it must be noted, are by no means confined to those of 
Canisius himself, but include large numbers written by Lannoy, by 
the secretary Polanco, and many others from Cardinal Hosius, 
Natalis, the imperial chancellor, the emperor himself, and 
Cardinal Otto Truchsess. In the first volume there are some 
from Ignatius himself, while the monumenta with which each 
volume closes are yet more various in their sources. The 
whole creates an impression of the man’s character singularly 
attractive and winning. Doubtless, intolerance and obstinate 
conservatism are defects. But bigotry and ecclesiastical prejudice 
cannot be held to differentiate Canisius from his compeers or 
his adversaries in that age. What does differentiate him is a 
certain tenderness and even sweetness of temper, a sense of the 
needs of religion in his own country, a mingled zeal and method, a 
human sympathy and a desire to do the best for his subordinates, 
not always to be found united with that ascetic austerity of life in 
which Canisius was an expert. Unlike one of his failures who 
renounced his vows, Canisius did not feel that he ceased to be a 
man because he was a Jesuit,’ and we see in him the very best 
product of a system always wonderful even in its worst embodiments. 
The autobiographical fragments with which the first volume 
opens confirm the impression of the letters. Short as they are, 
they are of a transparent simplicity which enhances their worth, and 
throw much light on the time, the middle period of Luther's move- 
ment. It will be convenient to draw on them first and get a view 
of the man’s activities before proceeding to examine the letters. 

Born at Nimeguen on 8 May, 1521, Canisius was the child of 
wealthy parents, who looked for him to make a fine alliance. He 
writes a vivid account of his boyhood, which errs only on the score 
of humility. Many of his regrets we need not take very seriously 


* Erster Band: Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Liindern deutscher Zunge im 
XVI. Jahrhundert. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1907.) 

% Video enim quantae sit molis, in religione bene progredi, cum homo in non 
hominem sit transmutandus (Erasmus Volckerus to Canisius, iv. 703). 


c2 
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Due doubtless in part to excessive modesty, they are even more the 
result of that absurd conception of education which measures it 
entirely by mental pursuits, and tries to treat children as though 
they ought to behave like grown men and women and were guilty of 
sin or folly whenever they did not do so. What Canisius tells us 
is merely that he was idle, fond of games and of playing the fool, 
absorbed in the common cares and interests of boys. One interest- 
ing religious experience he relates. When kneeling at the altar of 
St. Stephen’s, Nimeguen, he felt a clear inward persuasion of the 
vanity of worldly things. This is quite natural; just what ought to 
be remembered by a saint reviving his memories at the age of sixty. 
Of even greater interest is Canisius’s lament over the carelessness 
and irreligion in which the younger generation had come to be 
brought up. Mr. Pollard has told us that ‘ the sixteenth century was 
really one of secularisation.’ Numerous evidences of this fact can 
be found both in these letters and those of a man so different 
as the French antiquary Etienne Pasquier. When he tells us that 
he not only frequently assisted as ‘ server at the mass,’ but some- 
times ‘ acted’ the priest’s part, he stretches a hand across the ages 
to children of different faiths and alien civilisations.‘ He goes on 
to make some pertinent remarks on the folly of those who hinder 
children educating themselves in this way and the pedantry of those 
who can see no wisdom save in the stereotyped ‘ bookish’ methods. 
Perhaps it is the insight into the child mind shown here and in other 
places that enabled Canisius to compose one of the most popular of 
all the Roman compendiums, to anticipate in fact the penny catechism. 

Nimeguen he left at fifteen and was sent to Cologne to school. 
His master he never ceased to revere.’ After confessing his own 
shortcomings he laments the habit of throwing the well-born 
youth into unnecessary temptations. He says they are almost 

‘ Igitur Sacrificantibus aliis libenter inserviebam, imo Sacerdotis personam mihi 
sumebam puer, et illius aemulabar officium cantando, officiando, sacrificando, pre- 
cando: Exprimebam, ut poteram, coram aequalibus ea munia, quae sacris operantis 
sunt propria. Videantur haec studia prorsus puerilia, sed in quibus aliquando tamen 
apparet futura mentis indoles, et mirabilis providentiae tuae ratio a sapientibus 
cernitur atque comprobatur. Nunc vero peius cum pueris agitur, quando ea quae 
puerili pietati congruere possint, illi subtrahuntur aetati, quae paulatim a lacte ad 
solidiorem cibum erat perducenda. Non intelligunt sapientes isti, quot modis tu 
summa sapientia te tuosque sermones ad captum infantiae et insipientiae nostrae 
accommodasti, longeque aliter parvulis quam viris et grandaevis tuae munificentiae 
dona communicari, quotidie res ipsa testatur (i. 12). 

5 There is a touching description of his debt to his old master. ‘ Illius consilia, 
mores, exempla novam veluti lucem inferebant oculis et auribus meis. Illius authori 
tate frangebam et comprimebam praecipites motus ac sanos ardores adolescentiae ; 
illius familiaritate contentus, reliquas necessitudines et sodalitates facile negligebam. 
Nullus (quod sciam) fuit mihi tum charior, atque coniunctior tantumque illius iudicio 
tribuebam quantum a filio pater desideraret. Neque solum in confessione secreta me 


totum illi et saepe quidem, aperiebam, verum etiam, priusquam nocte cubitum con- 


cederem, exponebam illi familiari colloquio (tanta erat fiducia) lapsus, ineptias, et 
sordes animae meae’ (i. 18). 
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driven to copy the corrupt manners of their elders. In spite, 
perhaps in consequence, of all this Canisius at the age of nineteen 
was able to set before himself the ideals of celibacy and ‘religion.’ 
Even as a boy he often wore a hair shirt of his own accord; later 
on we find his superiors at Rome more than once recommending 
him to moderate his austerities. Strictness always attracted him 
and he tells us of his early admiration for St. Francis. He studied the 
civil law at Cologne and the canon law at Louvain, though theology 
attracted him more. There follow some paragraphs,of penitential 
rhetoric, which are purely commonplace and tell us little. 

The next document or ‘testament’ contains a few more facts. It 
was on 8 May 1543, his birthday, that he joined the Society of 
Jesus at Mainz. Not till three years later was he ordained priest at 
Cologne. He relates the troubles of the first Jesuits in that rapidly 
Lutheranised city, tells of journeys to Trent and Rome. Both 
the letters and the ‘ testament’ speak in the highest terms of the 
ascetic life of the Jesuit college. He was at one time sent as a 
sort of ambassador to Charles V by the catholic clergy of Cologne, 
in terror of an ecclesiastical coup d’état on the part of the heretical 
archbishop Hermann of Wied. Partly owing to success in this 
enterprise began that friendship with the cardinal bishop of Augsburg 
(Otto Truchsess) which was destined to bear such fruit for the society. 
Through the latter’s instrumentality Canisius was sent in 1547 to 
the council of Trent, thence on to Bologna, speaking there during 
that brief session of the council, and so to Rome and Messina. For 
some reason, perhaps apprenficeship, Ignatius sent him to Sicily, 
where he spent about a year teaching rhetoric. His true place was 
at the post of danger in the centre of the revolt in his own country. 
In 1549 he was sent to Ingolstadt at the request of Duke William, 
who wanted Jesuit theologians. It was on his way back that, in 
company with Salmeron and Le Jay, he took his degree of D.D. at 
Bologna. His life-work was now beginning. He became rector of 
the university of Ingolstadt in 1550, although the statutes were 
against a religious holding the office. A little later, rather against 
his will, he was forced by Duke Albrecht to become vice-chancellor. 
At the emperor’s request he went to Vienna in 1552 to assist in the 
development of the college. His lectures were crowded, but perhaps 
the presence of the emperor Ferdinand at his lectures had even 
more influence. (Austria and Bavaria were, it will be remembered, 
almost entirely Lutheran at this time.) In 1557 the emperor selected 
him to represent the catholics at the abortive conference at Worms, 
wherein his activity is admirably delineated by Paul Drews. He 
was created Provincial of Upper Germany in 1556, and held this 
office until his resignation in 1569. His great work was to develop 
and secure the collegiate system of the society in Austria and 
Bavaria. ‘To his insight and wisdom and feeling for the nature of 
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his task more than to any other cause is probably due the amazing 
success of the Counter-Reformation in Southern Germany. Not 
merely did he superintend and guide the whole educational move- 
ment (for it is clear he was an ‘educationalist,’ not merely an 
educational manceuvrer ; this comes out in some of the complaints 
he sent so frequently to Rome), he was also a preacher of no 
mean. order, popular and convincing alike at Cologne, Vienna, 
Munich, Ingolstadt, and above all Augsburg. 

Thirdly, we find Canisius taking a prominent part in the 
important and final deliberations of the council of Trent, acting as 
adviser to Cardinal Hosius and the emperor, as intermediary 
between Morone, the legate, and Ferdinand. After the council he 
seems to have had more influence than any one else in causing the 
pope’s permission of the cup to the laity to be practically a dead 
letter, by interpreting very strictly the conditions on which the chalice 
was to be granted. At the suggestion of Pius IV he peregrinated 
Germany, and did more than any other single person to recover to 
the Roman obedience many of the German princes whose allegiance 
was either broken or breaking. Canisius’s success was due to the 
combination of qualities he displayed. Of strong Teutonic sym- 
pathies, he refused to admit merely foreign or Italian methods. He 
believed in conciliatory measures and persuasion rather than mere 


coercion, although only as a matter of expediency. Above all things 
he felt that the key of the position lay in the education of the young; 
he was anxious to supply a really good article in the colleges ; refused 
to take piety as a substitute for learning in his professors. These 
things added to his personal charm and austerity of life contributed 
to a success which is almost unparalleled in history. 


Il. 


The picture as painted by Canisius and his correspondents of the 
condition both of Germany in general and Teutonic catholicism in 
particular is not pleasing. We must doubtless allow for a severely 
ascetic attitude towards social life, and for a view of religion to 
which everything novel was entirely evil. Lutheran views are 
Satanismus, and Mary of England is ‘a second Judith.’ Even so, 
the general features are too plain to be disregarded. In all classes 
luxury is growing at the expense of discipline. Lutheran preachers 
in Canisius’s view owe much of their attractive powers to their 
way of saying what people like, not what is good for them. But 
the same tendencies show themselves in the adherents of the old 
religion. There was much friction between the Jesuits and the 
cathedral chapter at Augsburg. Clearly a great deal of it is due 
to the higher standard of life, both clerical and lay, upheld by the 
members of the society and Canisius himself. The latter is accused 
of inveighing against the vices of the clergy, of invading parochial 
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jurisdiction, of stating or implying that outside his order there is 
no real holiness, of making confession dangerous by prurient ques- 
tions, and indeed of most of those faults which so often brought 
the Jesuits into conflict with other catholics. But from Canisius’s 
reply and from incidental notices it is abundantly proved that a 
great deal of the blame rested not upon the Jesuits but upon the 
manner of life of their adversaries. Growing secularity and the 
inefficiency consequent on luxury brought the German clergy into 
contempt both in Augsburg and Bavaria. During the ‘ visitation’ 
of Bavaria, admirably described in the fourth volume, it came out 
that some of the clergy were ignorant even of the words of the 
services. The peasants often left the church if they saw that 
only the local priest was to officiate. We have numerous 
earnest appeals to the society to provide regular preachers not only 
at Augsburg but at Dillingen, Ingolstadt, and Munich, and also 
for the archduchesses of Austria. There are pretty clear evidences 
that so far as real teaching was desired it was proved by experience 
that nobody else could be relied upon. 

On the other hand the effects of the Jesuit preaching were 
prodigious. Notice after notice testifies to the results of Canisius’s 
sermons, whether at Augsburg or elsewhere, so much so that he had 
the greatest difficulty in getting leave even to go to Trent to assist 
the emperor, while one of the chief grievances of the Augsburg 
chapter concerned his frequent absences. For this there was cer- 
tainly some cause, as he was in receipt of the usual stipend. His 
duties as Provincial however necessitated frequent absence. His 
rival Vittoria thought that Canisius’s proper work was preaching and 
composing catechisms, and that he ought to have been left to this 
and not encumbered with administrative duties. On the subject 
of clerical abuses no reformer could have been franker than was 
this Jesuit. ‘No class is so much despised nowadays as the mass 
priest.’ ‘ We (i.e. Germans) are less diligent in observing fasts 
than in getting drunk. Even the lads in the streets know how we 
interpret the obligation to fast.’° In fact it was the ‘ simple life’ of 
the Jesuit fathers more than any other cause that led the Germans 
to admire them and to accept their teaching.’ Their frugality 


* Nec potest iuvare, quin etiam spirituales vix ut sint valde culpabiles, qui si ex 
media parte tam essent diligentes in observando ieiunio, sicut in crapulas ieiunium 
esset hodie ut credo minus contemptibile, secundo sacerdotalis ipsorum castitas 
non esset adeo rara et polluta. . . . Quomodo autem nos clerici hodie ieiunemus 
norunt domestici et vicini, imo rueri fere in platea (iv. 860). Vere polluimus nostris 
manibus immundis, nostro ore illoto, nostris incircumcisis cordibus, nostra scandalosa 
vita, nostris gravibus abusibus. Nota est avaritia quam saepe quaerimus et promove- 
mus apud hoe sacrificium, nota immundities, nota incuria in officiis divinis (p. 864). 
Nullus status sit hodie contemptibilior als der médss pffaffenn (p. 866). 

7 Sed praeter hance doctrinae confirmatam nobis existimationem, quae apud 
Germanos imprimis valet, admirantur etiam ac laudant nostram in vita frugalitatem. 
Nusquam enim exulare magis quam in Germania videtur sobrietas abstinentiaque. 
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was so much opposed to the gluttonous habits everywhere pre- 
valent that it could not fail to impress itself. Elsewhere Canisius 
declares that there is nothing so foreign to the German mind as 
abstinence.* It was little short of a triumph for the Jesuits to 
limit in a measure the excessive prodigality of living, which was 
distinctive of the time and place. Doubtless this extravagance 
was due to the development of commerce and the rise of new 
fortunes, especially in a capitalist centre like Augsburg. ‘It is far 
more common among catholics,’ he says, ‘ to abuse heretics than to 
practise the ordinances of the church.’ The zeal of heretics for 
their cause puts to shame the coldness and laxity of nominal 
catholics, who are characterised by a deathlike torpor, and rush out 
of church like a pack of hounds as soon as the Gospel has been 
sung or immediately after the elevation of the Host (i. 383). In 
places otherwise catholic in sympathy there is such a dearth of 
priests that the people have to be content with Lutheran ministers 
or go without; in others the bishops wink at the married clergy 
for fear of worse things. 

The state of things in Vienna is indescribable. There are 
hardly any ‘ ministers’ for the cathedral; the parishes are either 
vacant or in the hands of Lutherans or persons of bad life, while 
no more than a score of priests have issued from the university in 


the same number of years. Something like this appears generally 
the condition of Germany.® The bishops are even worse, being 
occupied mainly in money-making, sport, or ostentatious living.’° 


Tum illud magni facere solent, quod gratis doceamus, nulla, ut reliqui, salaria ex- 
petentes, praesertim cum in profitendo diligentiam cum doctrina solida coniunctam 
animadvertant (i. 317). 

* Quamvis vix ulli reperiuntur, qui a praescripta ieiunandi consuetudine magis 
quam Germani alieni sunt; unde complures in omni vita nunquam aut raro 
admodum ieiunasse comperiuntur; nune tamen ubi de ecclesiae mente atque sen- 
tentia certiores facti sunt eandem non inviti probare et amplecti videntur. Quin et 
adeo quibusdam Ieiunationes placent, ut non solum eas diebus ab Ecclesia prae- 
scriptis observent, verum etiam hebdomadatim eas ultro sibi indicant; praesertim 
eo die, quo Christus Dominus diram pro nobis mortem in cruce perpessus est 
(iii. 595). 

* La Ecchieza Cathedrale qui non pud trovar ministri e officiali, et restano le 
parochie 0 vacue, overo occupate delli apostate et persone infami, ne li giovani 
se curono del sacerdotio talmente che de questa Universita (come dicono) in 20 anni 
quasi non sono fatti 20 preti (i. 444). Nec est quicquam videre in Germania tristius 
atque calamitosius, quam in plerisque ecclesiis desiderari Pastores, multoque magis 
concionatores (iii. 321). Cum eo usque sparsa per Germaniam hereticorum zizania 
succreverint, ac prestandae obedientiae ratio pene nulla sit, religio charitasque nulla, 
summum vero quod ventri carnique persolvitur studium (i. 334). 

© Quis fleat satis considerando prelatos et Regentes in Ierusalem. Spirituales 
qui deberent esse semper in templo, illud visitare purgare honorare sanctificare, quid 
faciunt aliud, quam quod de templo faciunt ein gwerb hauss. nihil facientes gratis, 
quaerentes sua, versantes circa schoff wnd ochsen, vendentes columbas sedentes bey 
iren ochsen benckhen, warten ires geitzes et occupant se tantum temporalibus. .. . 
Libentius ruunt in peccata et otium, quam discunt et docent, libentius versantur cum 
equis et canibus quam cum libris, libentius serviunt mundo quam ecclesiae (iii. 633). 
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Of the cultivated sceptical prelates of the Italian renaissance there 
is little sign. The highest dignitaries play the part of Judas, and 
everybody knows it." 


Il. 


What precisely were the characteristics of the preaching which 
appealed so powerfully to a nation of whom such things could be 
plausibly reported, it is not easy to determine. That the sermons 
of Canisius did so appeal is evident from many direct state- 
ments. The accounts from Augsburg are the most striking. 
We are told that ‘the Lutherans are astounded at the progress he 
is making ; '* that other confessors ‘ are being deserted.’ '* This fact 
is made clear by the attacks of the chapters. Besides the capture 


Verum est accessisse abusus, quod spirituales multi sic intenti sunt temporalibus, 
et impediti secularibus negotiis, ut quod praecipuum erat munus negligant, magis 
fastuosi Principes, quam docti episcopi, meliores venatores quam praedicatores 
(iii. 634). 

In haereticos clamare pium est, in nostra vitia saevire magis fructuosum. de 
aliorum defectibus conqueri zelus appellatur, sed mortificare carnem nostram cum 
vitiis et concupiscentiis revera zelus est secundum scientiam sanctorum. Con- 
descendere hominum imperfectioni prudentia est ut vocant, sed in omnibus quaerere 
solum quae ad aedificationem prudentia est evangelica. Dissimulare abusus sub- 
ditorum pro discretione censetur, sed indiscretam Praelatorum indulgentiam iudicabit 
Dominus princeps ille pastorum. Satis est communem viam ingredi et multitudinis 
exemplo tegitur nostra tepiditas (i. 228). 

Oltra di questo, communemente il zelo de la religione non bisogna cercar hora 
nelli Tedeschi, conciosiaché il culto divino delli cattolici gia é ridotto quasi a una 
fredda predica nellé feste. Resta solamente il nome qui della quaresima; il giegiunar 
non si tocca. Oh quanti e raro visitare |’ echiese, star alle messe, o mostrar’ aleun 
gusto dell’ antica religione. E questo dico delli cattolici, gli quali con il nome cosi 
restano. Onde essendo ogni di quasi almeno una messa publica in la nostra 
cappella, la quale é propinqua a tutti gli scolari e in mezo della citta, anchcraché si 
suona con due campane alla messa, pur tanta é la poverta delle persone che vengono, 
che quasi con denari no potreremo comprare doi auditori, benché ci danno assai la 
stima della dottrina et della vita buona (1550) (i. 309). 

"' Quod quidam abusi sint Indulgentiis praedicando et vendendo verum est, et 
nullus Catholicus probat. . . . Ita quod personae sublimis etiam status in Ecclesia 
se gerant sicut Iudas inter Apostolos mit siind und schand, verum est et Catholici 
sagens und klagents offentlich (iii. 632). 

'? Tl Patre Canisio ha fatto gran cose con sue quotidiane prediche et essortationi 
in questo advento passato, et conosciamo chiaramente, che in questa citta la parte 
catholica giornalmente si augmenta. Per questo supplicamo V.S. reverendissima che 
facci ogni opera per che il detto Padre Canisio non sia chiamato al concilio per che 
non si pud credere che possi fare in Trento maggior frutto che in Augusta, dove non 
et nissuno par suo, et in Trento non mancano molti dotti et l’absentia sua darebbe 
occasione et causarebbe la defettione di molte novelle piante, che egli ha introdotto 
nella chiesa catholica et li Predicatori lutherani pigliarebbono forza et animo li 
qualli adesso in sua presentia stano smariti, ne sanno che si fare o dire, vedendo il 
populo in tanto numero seguire il Canisio (iii. 601). 

'’ Deseruntur alii Confessarii Patres et ad nos accurritur, quod gaudeant Augustani, 
nobis potius quam cuivis alii aperire atque permittere suas conscientias; quanquam 
insipidus est plerisque cibus, cum audiunt sicut et passim nunc de eo rumor spargitur, 
nostros quibusdam contractibus usurariis refragari, et restitutionem urgere, in his 
quae longo multorum usu apud Augustanos male confirmantur (iii. 598). 
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of ‘ the large and fat fish,’ the ladies of the Fugger family, who went 
over from Lutheranism to the strictest austerity, there are stories 
of many other conversions. At Cologne many even of the students 
adopted the practice of frequent communion."' Effects of such mar- 
vellous rapidity seemed to have been due rather to the devotion and 
austerity of the preacher than to eloquence or style. Doubtless also 
the clearness of his teaching and his very definite view of dogmatic 
questions had the attraction of contrast for an age which had been 
dosed with the extravagance of the Zwickau prophets and a senti- 
mental presentation of justification by faith. But more perhaps was 
due to preparation. On this matter we owe one piece of evidence 
to Canisius’s brother Dietrich, rector of the Jesuit college at Munich, 
whose foundation is related in these letters. He says that his 
brother frequently spent half the night in devotion when he was to 
preach the next day, and that he fasted continually (iii. 600). 
Indeed Canisius’s belief in self-discipline as a means of spiritual 
power would have done credit to St. Francis and is not agreeable 
to modern notions. But he certainly spared others sooner than 
himself. 

What were the intellectual merits of his preaching? It is hard 
to tell. Probably a certain simplicity and directness. Canisius 
early perceived the need of some treatment more popular and less 
subtle than the theology of the schools if headway was to be made 
against Lutheranism.'° To this is due the Catechism, which became 
at once widely popular and paved the way for others. Canisius 
was not blind to the need of going slowly and of humouring the 
irritable Teutons. This view comes out very strongly in the 
letters to Vittoria.'° Above all things his preaching was practical. 

'* It is noteworthy that even some of the Company disapproved of any introduction 
of frequent communion. Displicet tibi passim introductus frequentius communican- 
tium usus. Proponis enim pericula hinc emergentia, citas Basilium de baptismate. 
Sed nobis de iuvenibus est mentio, qui si praecipue studiis habent servire, Christo 
non incommode servient saepius confitendo et communicando (to Adriano Adriani 8.J., 
i. 208). 

'’ Certo per satisfar a costoro besogniara lassar la subtilita, la longezza, et 
obscurita, tutti vorriano che se facesse per li Catholici un Compendio sicome Philippi 
Melanchtone ha scritto Locos communes per li suoi in Saxonia (i. 444). 

'6 Ingolstadii nonnihil offensi videntur, quod arrogantius fortasse significaris, 
Regem in tuis haberi manibus, raro aut nunquam consulueris vel convocaris, atque ita 
liberius, re prius cum aliis non communicata, statueris pleraque, et in scriptis tantum 
reliqueris. Exigua sunt haec, Pater, et quae abs te excusari posse. scio; sed quid 
nonnunquam concedi possit, quantumque charitas a nobis requirat, quantique referat 
lenitate potius quam imperio apud Germanos uti, etiam atque etiam providendum est. 
. . « Dominus Iesus qui solus perfectus est per nos omnia fortiter suaviterque disponat 
(ii. 150). 

P. Victoriae scribo, ut commode tractet animos, nec statim ea, quae optima iudicat, 
extorquenda putet; etiam patiendo vincitur, et paulatim itur longius, dominus pro- 
videbit, nec deseret suos (ii. 374). 

Questa vehementia di animo alli absenti non noce, ma ben a quelli forsa che 
stanno di V. R. quando loro la vedano melanconica et difficile over rigorosa nella sua 
conversatione et modo di procedere. Bisogna di considerare la tenerezza di Germani 
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Canisius was no mere learned theologian; at one time, indeed, he 
was alleged to be a little weak in that respect. Still less was he a 
pompous ecclesiastic. He was full of human sympathy and felt 
deeply the wrongs of the poor, groaning under oppression and 
commercial greed. The modern capitalist system was then in its 
infancy, and Canisius watched and condemned its early development. 
It is abundantly clear that he was deeply and sadly impressed 
by the growing luxury and ostentation of the rich, with its 
accompanying hard-heartedness. And he said what he thought. 
This increased his vogue. The average man rather likes plain 
speaking in sermons. It makes him feel better. He returns with 
an added zest to the practice of his own vices after hearing them 
denounced. We can well believe that among the wealthy mer- 
chants and bankers of Augsburg and their wives and daughters the 
Lenten penance of a few ‘plain words’ from Father Peter was a 
more amusing and artistic experience than accurate accounts of 
the faith that alone justifies. Of course he actually converted 
many. But of the crowds who hung upon his lips many must 
have been merely seekers after a new sensation. Judging by the 
reports they certainly got one. He told them that they were 
over-fond of food and given to drink, wasteful in jewellery and 
personal adornment, indifferent to the cry of distress, inattentive 


to the voice of the church."” He contrasted the increase of poverty 
among the very poor with the yet greater increase of luxury 
among the rich.'* In the city of the Fuggers he was not afraid to 


li quali quasi mai arrivano al grado di tanta patientia et perfettione nella vita spirituale, 
che possano sostenere parole dure o di forte reprehensioni. Questa é la condition 
della gente et si compensa questa imperfectione con molti altri doni che il creatore et 
segnor nostro li dona communemente (iii. 252). 

" Tanta est copia annulorum turpium, et ornamentorum, ut simul si comportaretur 
media pars ex una civitate Augustana et in pecuniam converteretur, possemus 
magnam dare contributionem contra Turcam, vel construere hospitale, vel vicinos 
pagos diu inde alere (iv. 854). 

Canisius 12 Decembris 1563 auditores monuit, reos esse etiam die Obersten welche 
die boswichter ungestraffet lassen und gestadden iren Muttwillen und ungerechtigkeit 
wider die Armen, lassen die unterthanen beschedigen durch die wilden thieren, durch 
wutherer, durch strassenrauber, oder sunst schutzen und schurmen beherbergen, 
verbergen und entschultigen die bosen und auffrurhrischen (855). 

'S Vacamus cupiditatibus Christiani, Christum factis abnegantes, non pietati, sed 
luxui, sed ventri, libidini, quaestui, ambitioni prorsus dediti: charitas friget, exulat 
poenitentia, cuius et nomen horremus, ridetur antiqua pietas, sacramenta integra 
reiciuntur, cultus divinus aboletur, sacrorum vilescit reverentia, non suus virtuti honos, 
non piorum benefactis merita constant, fides dumtaxat in labiis natat (iii. 278). 

Contenti uno vini genere, paucis ferculis, vestitu frugali, multum ieiunabant, in 
Adventu ter, alii quotidie et praeparabant suos ad hoc festum. Non dubium quin 
multi haec et similia plura ex suis etiam parentibus audierint. Quid autem nunc 
agitur? Hoe videtis, non opus est explicatione. Quando fuit maior et communior 
caristia an holtz, schmaltz, wein, &c.? Quando maior superbia visa in vestibus, maior 
luxus in conviviis, maior turpitudo et plures adulteri? Vade ad mercatores quales 
quam graves exercent usuras, quae iuramenta, quas falsitates, quas practicas com- 
mittunt, gravant enim totum mundum offendentes omnes bonos, et laedentes omnem 
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condemn usury, and drew upon himself much odium by treating 
even five per cent. interest as sinful and refusing absolution to those 
who took it. A twentieth-century Christian troubled about the 
state of things that has issued logically from the principles of 
competitive capitalism will be less ready than his forefathers to con- 
demn Canisius as a vapouring fool. Owing to the national habits 
in matters of the table he regards fasting as more needful than 
any other catholic practice.' He laments the supine indifference 
to the robbery and violence to which the poor are subjected, and 
more than hints that the rich support it. Clearly, it was not the 
courtly eloquence of ‘a man clothed in soft raiment’ that affected 
so powerfully the burghers of Augsburg. There may not be any- 
thing original in all this. It is the commonplace of pulpit denun- 


charitatem et aequitatem. . . . Vade ad bibliopolas, invenis triplicem vel sextuplicem 
fidem, et eam defensam verbo Dei (iii. 646). 

Canisius in contione 23 Novembris 1561 Augustae in templo cathedrali habita 
interrogat : 

Spectando superiores, est hoc misereri populi, tam parum curare commune bonum, 
gravare subditos vel non aufferre gravamina communia, imponere tributa? Stewrgelt, 
tribut und schatzung 2° Spectando divites, quid communius quam abuti bonis ad 
fastum, luxum, carnalem vitam, et parum cogitare de pauperibus 3° Spectando 
communem plebem, nonne durum est, neque iustitiam neque misericordiam, nec 
charitatem esse, sua curare, pauperes negligere, neque de parvo neque de magno 
tribuere, imo etiam mala verba dare et in corde male indicare, proximum esse indignum 
nostra misericordia vel eleemosyna, esse ignotum, etc., et sinimus potius nostra 
consumi quam ut cedant in usum proximi. 

Nonne swnd und schand, quod divites tot florenos expendunt in unam comessa- 
tionem ut 10-20 vel centum pauperes foveri queant, 2° non inexcusabile tot nudos 
apparere et nos abundare vestibus in cista, 3° Quis non arguat mulieres, quae nullum 
modum et finem faciunt ornamentorum, semper nova excogitant, et prae aliis videri 
volunt, tantum exponunt in vestem quantum antea vel sex ante paucos annos, nullus 
pannus satis delicatus, nullus cibus satis pretiosus, nullum vinum satis pretiosum, 
nullum ornamentum sufficiens, ad ventrem et terrenum corpus decorandum et 
exaltandum. Cives volunt esse nobiles et jwnckeros habere filios, nobiles consumunt 
quantum comites et principes. Quid ergo mirum a Deo nos percuti carestia et inedia, 
cum non simus misericordes, imo etiam tam turpiter abutamur, ut melius esset et 
optabilius, nos esse natos mendicos et perseverare, quam quod opes nos perducerent ad 
peccata et scandala imo etiam plerumque ad certam damnationem. Cogitate fratres 
exemplum Christi et commendatos habete vobis pauperes. 1° Nonne tempus ad hoc 
monet die kalte und strenge Zeit, nonne pauperes potissimum nunc egent nostra 
misericordia 2° Quis nescit caristiam liquorum et omnium rerum, quae emi debent 
3° Quanta turba pauperum quae in dies augetur, cum artifices etiam non habeant 
quod agant, et gravantur mit der hausshaltung uxore et liberis, non possunt operari, 
non vendere, vendentes parum lucrantur (iii. 629). 

Est opus iusiitiae tegere membra Christi qui nostra membra superfluis ornamus, et 
in vestibus excedimus, mit den ringen, ketten, halssband, sammet und seiden, licet 
Christus dicat: qui mollibus vestiuntur in domibus regum sunt . . . opus prudentiae, 
Christianam iuventutem iuvare in honestis studiis et orphanos consolari, qui cupiunt 
esse boni, et si aliquando male agunt corripiuntur a preceptoribus. Nonne opus grati- 
tudinis providere illis qui quotidie pro nobis orant et psallunt, ornant et augent cultum 
divinum, et impediuntur studiis et praeceptis ne mendicent (iii. 630). 

'® Dico aperte quod nos Germani fere plus ieiunare obligemur quam aliae nationes, 
quia non minus sed magis et sepius peccamus crapula et ebrietate et inde etiam 
appellemur, dollen vollen deutschen (iii. 645). 
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ciation from Isaiah’s day to our own. But a subject that made 
the reputation of Chrysostom might not unnaturally assist 
that of Canisius. Its direct and ‘actual’ characteristics are 
obvious. . 

In this connexion allusion may be made to the account given 
by Staphylus of his peregrination of Bavaria. This visitation was 
undertaken by Staphylus in company with a certain Doctor Martin, 
under the orders and with the authority of the duke, the most 
convinced and unchanging of all the Jesuit patrons. Staphylus 
and his colleague had apparently the right to employ ‘the secular 
arm ’ and to dismiss recalcitrants into exile. Their main complaint 
is against the local .clergy. Through fondness of drink and 
spending their time in taverns they have lost all respect among 
the people, who are for the most part addicted to Lutheranism and 
violently prejudiced against the Jesuits. At this time the lesser 
nobility in Upper Bavaria and Austria were of Lutheran sympa- 
thies almost without exception. Many complaints are heard of 
these nobles and their desire to introduce ‘ the sects,’ while the 
situation in Vienna was aggravated by the known leanings of the 
king of the Romans (Maximilian). There is one interesting and 
humorous detail about their tour. The poor brother bewails their 
comparative failure (but indeed they seem to have effected a good 
deal). He says they might have done more had their spirit been 
pit gagliardo, and then falls to telling the truth about his colleague. 
Martin Stevordian was a learned man, a good preacher, but fond 
of his beer jug, more Germanico, and often undid through the 
display he made at a single dinner all the good he had produced 
by ten sermons. On one occasion when Staphylus remonstrated 
his colleague drew a sword and tried to kill him. Fortunately his 
attempt was not successful, nor did he remember it next morning. 
When he did he began to ery bitterly and beg off (Staphylus had 
threatened to renounce his companionship). He said he would 
never, never do such a thing again. But, alas! non servavit mihi 
Jidem. He was very often drunk, and once threatened to kill the 
serving boy—a very good lad. However, but for this peccadillo 
Martin was sincerus et bonus. Thus it appears that all the drink 
did not go down the gullets of the country parsons and their pot 
companions. It is not perhaps surprising that his superiors 
refused to allow Dr. Martin to go preaching again in those parts 
(iv. 729-31). 


IV. 
It was however in securing by education a new race of loyal 
and instructed catholics that Canisius won his greatest successes. 


He saw that in the existing circumstances the only real hope lay 
in the future, and that by using the decaying monasteries the 
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society could find the means ready to its hand.” This policy it 
was which led to the triumphs and also to the troubles of the 
Jesuits at Vienna, Ingolstadt, Munich, Dillingen, and elsewhere. 
Canisius had at his back the emperor Ferdinand, Dukes William 
and Albert of Bavaria, and Cardinal Otto Truchsess, bishop of 
Augsburg. Commonly, indeed, it was easier to win royal and 
imperial countenance than the support of their councillors. The 
entourage was in fact often Lutheran, or at least anti-Jesuit, in 
sympathy. Cardinal Otto expressed in extravagant terms his 
desire to do everything for the college at Dillingen, but he was 
found by his friends rather a broken reed and was never quite 
trusted by the authorities.2! True he supported Canisius in his 
struggles with the Augsburg chapter. But it was at all times hard 
to get money out of him, even when it had been promised, and 
although the society took the precaution of making a definite con- 
tract with its patron. To begin with, he was always in debt, was 
sumptuous and extravagant personally, nor, despite his zeal for 
‘ the exercises,’ does his private expenditure appear to have been 
checked. From the very first his sincerity, or rather his stability, 
had been questioned.” Perhaps nothing shows better the wisdom 
of the Jesuit administration than its refusal to jump at this and 
other offers. Vittoria, indeed, was always starting new schemes 
and pressing on fresh colleges. But both Canisius and the Roman 
authorities saw that there must be a proportion both of men and 
money between the colleges and the resources of the society. The 
dearth of men was the main difficulty. Many and passionate are 
the appeals of Canisius for more lecturers, better lecturers, men 
in decent if not in good health, men who to piety add knowledge 
and to knowledge the power of imparting it. For, as he says more 
than once, spirituality is of small service without learning, and 
teaching power is more useful than either.?’ In all these points 


20 Petatur etiam a Summo Pontifice, quod impetrari commode poterit, ut passim 
erigantur Catholicae Scholae, translatis in eum usum Monasteriis adeo labefactis, ut 
ea vix restitui posse putentur (iv. 92). 

Praeterea ut catalogus librorum, qui propter suspectos aut impuros authores 
prohiberi ceperunt, moderationem accipiat Germanicae nationi accommodatam (iv. 93). 

Sola spes ferme est in puerilibus scholis, ut seminarium ecclesiae, quod in senibus 
iam emarcuit, in pueris resuscitetur (i. 562). 

Li monasterii ogni di pil e pid sono abbandonati et li beni se applicano al fisco 
delli secolari, tanto bene nelle terre delli catholici come delli heretici. 

21 Dio sa che io no ho altro fine, altro disegno, di tutta mia intentione, che di 
stabilir questi collegii, per li quali metterd mia anima, mio honore, mia robba, mia 
vita, et mio sangue (Otto Truchsess to Natalis and Canisius, iv. 358). 

22 Dominus ita liberalem nobis Cardinalem faciat, sicut videri ille vult scribendo. 
Hoc unum addam de Consiliariis, quod non adeo favere dicantur Ecclesiasticis, quodque 
in numeranda pecunia soleant libenter cunctari quantumvis urgeat Cardinalis (iv. 378), 

23 Vero é che il Reverendo Padre tiene buona cura dello spirito, ma io vorria anche 
veder maggior frutto del studio, accio pi presto et melius instrutti uscessino fuora 
della philosophia per venir alla Theologia et alla messa, tanto desolata (i. 451). 
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Canisius shows himself a thorough German, and although always 
respectful to his superiors he evidently felt that the Roman authorities 
did not really grasp the situation. On one occasion he complained 
because ten new professors who had been promised had not been sent 
from Italy, or had been sent elsewhere. He was met with the reply 
of the sovereign authority in all such circumstances. The supreme 
power does not bind itself. A promise is merely a declaration of 
intentions, which may be changed. Words which in private men 
sound like a promise must always be understood with a tacit 
reservation, if the good of the community do not prevent.* This 
was far from being the sole occasion on which the enthusiastic 
provincial was rebuked by the cool heads at Rome for demanding 
more than could be granted. So rapid indeed was the growth of 
the college system that in the existing conditions it must have been 
hard to provide for all emergencies. One poor father complained 
at Prague of the number of tasks he had to perform, being rector, 
minister, sub-minister, cantor, and at times cook also (ii. 356). 
The clearest account of Canisius’s work is that we have from 
Ingolstadt. The tone of the place was very bad at the time he 
became rector. No university in Germany was so drunken or so 
immoral, and it fell to the lot of Canisius to amend the disorders. 
His jurisdiction was not unlike that of our own vice-chancellors 
in the palmy days of ‘ chartered’ rights, before the modern passion 
for uniformity had shorn his court of half its splendour and nearly 
all its terrors. He had to enforce the payment of debts, to 
adjudicate in the complaints of citizens or. ladies against the 
students, and to arrest and punish (if necessary by imprisonment) 
students wandering about at night—in a word, to combine civil 
with academic authority.* And he did it. Never had Ingol- 
stadt known such peace and quiet.** There are not a few 
‘humours’ in the correspondence. Moreover, as might be the 


Non satis aliquem esse nostris titulum Doctoratus, neque doctrinam ipsam, nisi 
docendi quoque talentum et facultatem adferant (iv. 322). Quare operae pretium esset, 
duos et doctos et mediocriter sanos donari Professores Ingolstadiensibus, quos ex Urbe 
mitti percupiunt (iv. 764). 

24 Scrive la R. vostra che temme non si mandi manco gente a Monachio che fu 
promessa pel gli altri che si mandano a Trevere. Questo modo di parlar, non pare a 
nostro Padre si usi con lui perche non é solito nella compagnia nostra, che li subditi 
aleghino promessi delli superiori fatte a loro, massime in queste cose apartenenti al 
governo, perche quando si dicono parole che sonano promissione sempre si intende (si 
ben non si splicasse) la conditione del maggior servicio divino, et maggior ben commune, 
et pur in questo negocio sempre penso si é scritto che si farebbe quel che si potesse 
(ii. 747). 

*5 Sforzare i debitori a pagare i suoi creditori, sentire le querele e accusazioni de, 
cittadini e donne contra li scolari, aristare, riprendere gli imbricconi e discorrenti le 
notti per le strade, mandarli in prigione (i. 338). 

*6 Fatentur aperte multi studiosos in hoc magistratu egisse quam soleant modestius : 
communis fuit tranquillitas, etiam tum quum tumultuari et debachari cum venia 
posse videntur, feriis scilicet Bachanalibus (i. 363). 
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case in even a modern university, the difficulties were not in 
variably due to undergraduate ‘spirits.’ Here is an instance: 
A certain abbot had sent a pig for a present to one of the medical 
professors as ‘from a grateful patient.’ Through a mistake the 
pig was brought to the house of another professor, also unfortu- 
nately a doctor. The one charged the other with fraudulent 
detention of his pig. The ‘detaining’ professor retorted that his 
adversary was ‘ lying in his throat.’ Since both were members of 
the senate it was decided that the insults had arisen not out of any 
animus or desire to insult, but from the heat of anger and the 
detention of the pig. Each is ordered to refrain from insulting the 
other. They promise to come to a mutual arrangement about 
the pig. But it does not appear that the difficulty did end in this 
easy way. 

On another occasion two students were rusticated for two years 
tanquam grassatores et invasores hominum for many acts of disorder. 
These included the beating of a clerical student in a public place, 
i.e. a dancing school, and other offences, such as ‘cutting’ 
lectures and attacking other students, including some noblemen, on 
St. Catherine’s Day. In spite of prayers and supplications the 
decision was adhered to. Eventually however they were allowed 
to reside, on condition that they attended two lectures a day, and 
did not wander about the streets at night, and during the winter 
considered themselves ‘ gated’ at eight in the evening. These 
conditions they did not observe, and one of them made a most 
violent attack witlr his fists on somebody. They were accord- 
ingly committed to prison, but let out in order to find bail for 
themselves. One of them who failed to do this was ‘sent down.’ 
A young gentleman is sent to prison for letting off bombardae 
and frightening the townsfolk. Things got so bad in this respect 
that a proclamation was issued bidding the students behave as 
students ought, profit by their tuition, and refrain from wander- 
ing about the streets in idleness. They are warned of the con- 
sequences of disobedience. It is better to have a small university 
than a crowd of ‘ ne’er-do-weels.’ Bridegrooms among the students 
are forbidden to have too many guests at their weddings. They 
are to behave as citizens, not noblemen. They are not to occupy 
more than four tables, unless they are privileged persons; nor 
are they to go wandering about the churches during the hours of 
divine service. Finally the bomb-throwing is prohibited in a 
stringent edict, and the wickedness of fireworks is loudly asserted. 
Apparently the edict fulfilled its purpose. There have been other 
universities where similar edicts have been issued, but with a 
different result.” 


7 Iam ante multos annos magna adseveritate interdictum est, ab Illustrissimo 
primum Principe, deinde ad illius voluntatem et a nobis gravi poena prohibitum est, 
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From this as from other evidence one thing is clear. Of all 
buman institutions the undergraduate is the least changing. As 
he was in the days of Athens and Alexandria under pagan 
masters so he was at Paris and Bologna under schoolmen or 
legists and canonists, and so here in Ingolstadt in the flood of 
renaissance and reform; and so he remains. Given youth, 
leisure, and a common life, certain customs will infallibly follow. 
These habits will differ only superficially, whether the youth is 
poor or rich, pagan or Christian, medieval or modern, and 


whether his teachers be clerical or lay, theologians, men of science, 
or lawyers. 


¥. 


Many other points of interest receive illustration in this 
correspondence. Much light is thrown on the development of the 
Jesuit colleges and their struggles. Of course there is the financial 
difficulty, constant and pressing. Neither from Germany nor 
Rome was sufficient cash forthcoming. Kings and cardinals would 
promise high things, but, as we said, performance was apt to fall 


short. At one time the professors in one college were unable to 
go out in public, because they had no clothes (ii. 17). There 
appears to have been friction between one college and another 
about the expenses of those travelling, nor can Canisius forward 
to Rome as much as he ought. Even then, after they have sent a 
certain number of youths to the German college at Rome, other 
difficulties appear. The parents do not send the fees regularly, and 
the society has much trouble in securing them, and indeed tries to 
take them in advance (iv. 485). Besides it was difficult to get 
the Germans to go to Rome. Italian food upset their digestions. 
Vice versa the southerners in Germany or Poland found the 
drink question a difficulty. Could they stand the beer? That is 


ne subditi nostri Bombardis utantur, neve eas vel in oppido vel extra muros in proximis 
locis emittant. Sed quam plerique a pietate, ab officiis honestatis et obedientiae sint 
alieni, res ipsa declarat, audimus quosdam immanitate Cyclopica et Barbarica 
turmatim in plateis vagari et Bombardas emittere, non solum divino tempore, sed et 
nocturno quo omnibus in terra viventibus quietem Deus Opt. Max. esse voluit. Alii 
cornuum strepitu et furialibus Bachationibus insanientium more cives inquietant. 
His igitur literis ea omnia scandala severissime vetamus, Statutum de Bom. 
bardorum usu vobis in memoriam revocamus idque perpetuo valiturum decernimus. 
Cum vero dominica Misericordiae nocturno tempore auditus sit sonitus Bombardae in 
platea, nosque autorem eius facinoris ignoremus, ut omnes agnoscant, nos in hominem 
tam nefarium animadversuros esse, ei praemium decem florenorum proponimus 
et statim daturi sumus, qui illum publicae tranquillitatis perturbatorem indicarit, et 
haec fecisse comprobarit quemadmodum et leges ei qui famosi libelli scriptorem indi- 
carit, praemium constituere iubent cum ex hoc publica utilitas emergat (i. 355). 
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one of the points which arise in a discussion about getting help for 
Poland. The substitution of beer for wine was very naturally a 
trial to those who came from the south. The superiors in Rome 
are full of sympathy, and bid them have wine, if they really need 
it. One of Vittoria’s worst offences lay in this: not merely did he 
forbid all drinking between meals, outside and inside the house, 
not merely did he tell the brethren that if they dined out they 
must drink only water, but he actually wanted the wine diluted. 
This was all very well in Italy, which rejoices in Chianti and full- 
bodied red wines; but in Germany with its light white liquids 
it was a different matter. 

Then there are the usual difficulties with parents. A certain 
Octavian Fugger, of the banking family, was at Rome. His father 
desired him to be treated precisely as the other students. He is 
too fond of his clothes and a little extravagant. On one occasion 
however a sympathising visitor declared that Octavian was squalid 
and ill-fed in appearance and nescio qua parte corporis inflatum 
(perhaps he deserved it). The matter was investigated and the 
boy found to be quite healthy; after a certain evil influence had 
been removed he developed very satisfactorily. One thing how- 
ever is lacking. Why does he not write home oftener? Surely 
this can be seen to?** Whether it was, we cannot say. The 
complaint occurs more than once. All this is as it should be. 
Wherever the boarding school exists there will be complaints by 
parents that their sons are ill-fed or badly treated, which turn out 
to be unfounded ; then the son has such a good time that he gives 
up writing letters; and finally the business man ends by com- 
plaining irritably of the expenses of education. 

The really serious difficulty came from the rector of the college 
at Vienna, and from his relations both with his subordinates and 
his superiors. Vittoria was a Spaniard of learning and piety, but 
apparently without the capacity for ruling men. These faults were 
aggravated by a rigid asceticism, which led, as is not uncommon, to 
a certain morbid irritability and produced consequences very dis- 
agreeable to his underlings, whether they were students or novices 
of the order. Vittoria was a little vain, and excited animadversion 
by the pomp and circumstance with which he celebrated his own 
profession to the final solemn vow of the society. At any rate his 
rule was disastrous. He did not understand the Teutonic tempera- 
ment, appears to have been utterly wanting in human sympathy, 
took every reproof or even hint as an insult, insisted upon treating 
Canisius as a personal enemy, and railed against him openly, 


#8 Quod ad Octavianum Fuggerum attinet, miratur Pater puerum tam raro scribere, 
quem singulis mensibus aliquid mittere decebat. Expectat rationes etiam sumptuum 
ut explicate norit, quantum et pro quibus puer debeat, quemadmodum istorum mos est 
ad rationes omnia plene referre (iv. 592). 
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saying he was not fitted for the office of provincial. Further, 
Vittoria was too much preoccupied with grand projects for esta- 
blishing fresh colleges, and with a printing press he had at Vienna, 
to attend properly to his other duties; he flew into a passion if 
anything was said to him, was altogether so intolerable that one 
poor man who was sent to act as ‘minister’ complained that he 
was treated simply as a slave. The letter this man, Adam Holler, 
wrote out of the bitterness of his heart to the superiors illuminates 
the whole topic, and proves Canisius’s statement that he was trying 
to put on men’s shoulders a burden too great for human nature 
(iii. 219 seqgq.) When it is remembered that to his other habits of 
self-discipline Vittoria added that of attempting to sleep in a sitting 
posture the irritability of his temper is not hard to understand. 
Eventually he got the college into such a state that he had to be 
removed from his post by direct orders from Rome. He was made 
superintendent of several colleges, which apparently meant the 
control of their finance. Even then his successor was in mortal 
terror that he would attempt to interfere in discipline and internal 
policy. Canisius was obliged to procure from Lainez, the general, 
an express prohibition of any such thing. 

Canisius indeed is never seen to greater advantage than in his 
dealings with Vittoria. It is clear that he did not like him, and 
that there was little sympathy between the two men; we have 
one letter of Vittoria in which he expresses his difficulty of feeling 
at home with the provincial. Yet so far as can be judged Canisius 
did his utmost to prevent a rupture. When he had to make a 
suggestion he did it as tentatively as possible, and if driven to rebuke 
made it perhaps unnecessarily gentle. Canisius was an adept at 
the suaviter in modo, and he tried, though quite in vain, to suggest 
similar methods to Vittoria. He bids him treat men’s spirits with 
tact, not to extort what he thinks right by coercion, but to remember 
that patience often succeeds where violence fails, and that ‘the 
longest way round is the shortest way home.’ He says that the 
German people have certain defects of temper which will prevent 
them ever attaining that height of ‘ religious’ perfection of enduring 
quietly violent reproof. This may ‘be a fault, but they have 
compensating virtues’ (iii. 252). Lainez appears at one time to 
have thought Canisius a little jealous of his able and intractable 
subordinate. That at least is the most obvious explanation of the 
hinted rebukes administered from Rome and the extreme reluctance 
to remove Vittoria until he had become quite impossible. Canisius on 
the whole not only did his best to keep on good terms with Vittoria, 
but never came near him if he could help it, and actually rebuked 
some of the brethren for making complaints. Dietrich Canisius, 
rector of Munich, gives just the same impression of Vittoria; he 
speaks of his tyrannical temper, his bad housekeeping, his neglect 


dD 2 
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of the clothing of the brethren.” There is, of course, nothing 
strange in the situation, which is of constant recurrence. Doubtless 
Vittoria thought himself a fine disciplinarian and regarded his 
fellow-rectors at Munich and Prague as slack and indulgent. The 
whole incident proves that in this case at least the superiors’ side 
was not the only one attended to at Rome, as Mariana was to 
complain a little later in his illuminating book of criticism. True 
the immediate superior of Vittoria was on the side of the oppressed 
brethren, but both Lainez and Lannoy (who was sent at one time 
to investigate) appear to have done their best to go into the matter. 
In Vittoria’s defence it should be said that he hated his task and 
wanted to be at work in Italy—as indeed he was before very 
long. 

We have said that Canisius was an educationalist as well as 
an ecclesiastic, and desired the all-round culture of his pupils. 
It is interesting to learn that there was a notion of giving 
each of the colleges a special reference to some one faculty—law 
at Ingolstadt, languages. at Munich, theology at Munich, and so 
on. The main difficulty arose from the Index of prohibited books. 
One great cause of practical errors in, the Roman church has 
remained constant from the sixteenth century to the encyclical 
Pascendi gregis, the incapacity of the Curia, with its Italian 
entourage, to grasp the situation of catholics living in countries largely 
non-catholic. Lord Acton showed how this error led to the differences 
which culminated in the brief condemning the Munich congress.*° 
The same spirit led to the difficulties about the Index. Canisius, 
though a Jesuit, and not at all open-minded in theological questions, 
was nevertheless a German, and knew the conditions he had to 
work in. He felt that all teaching, especially of the classics, would 
be impossible unless some alteration of the rigid rules of the Index 
were allowed. We find him repeatedly praying his superiors at 
Rome to secure a lax interpretation of these, or else definite exemp- 
tion for teachers and students, and still more for confessors. He 
wants to know how it is possible to answer the heretics if one 
may not read their works, and put the question, raised again by 
Bellarmine’s Controversiae, whether the danger to the foi de char- 
bonnier caused by the widespread dissemination of heretical views as 
facts considered by the apologist can be greater than the fruit of the 
apology. This is a dilemma which occurs constantly in ecclesiastical 
history in one form or another; and it is not for an Anglican to 


2° Peecatum esse in hac parte a nostris aliquando non me fugit,. . . . acerrime 
etiam propterea non semel a me, et iam: postremo a patre provinciali sunt repraehensi. 
Solent autem, nescio quam insolitam in Reverentia tua austeritatem et in suspicando 
vehementiam, tenacitatem etiam nimiam tum in alendis, tum vestiendis fratribus, 
maxime peregrinis, accusare, et suis de tractionibus (si tamen ita sunt appellandae) 
praetexere (iii. 693). 

3° In the essay on ‘ Conflicts with Rome’ in Essays on Freedom, 
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throw stones. For Canisius it was raised acutely by the practical 
problem of coping with a public largely Lutheran in sympathy 
and even more so in the sources of its casual reading. There are 
probably more references to this than to any other topic in the 
four volumes, nor does Canisius appear ever to have got all he 
wanted in the way of relaxation.*' Ignatius clearly failed to under- 
stand the situation. He objected even to the annotations of 
classical authors by heretics. In the existing state of things that 
would have made classical study in Germany all but impossible, 
though even in Italy all the booksellers were grumbling at the list.” 
Later on Canisius complains that every course seems full of ex- 
communication —owing to confessors being prohibited from 
absolving persons reading books written by heretics.** The bishops 
themselves had not the power to grant exemption." This question 
of prohibited books raises the question between the Chinese or 
seminarist theory of church life and that of the modern educated 
man. If carried to their extreme logical consequences the principles 
of the Index are incompatible with any attempt to present the 
Christian faith to the doubtful, the wavering, or the unbelieving. 
They could only be carried out in their entirety in countries 
untouched or but little touched by the general intellectual in- 
fluences. Canisius, writing from Germany, felt this to the full. 
Rome had no such reason to know it, and then as now its sympathies 
were mainly for those respectable catholics who regarded it as 
only less blasphemous to know what was in a heretical book than 
to believe it. The spirit is not confined to Rome, nor even 
necessarily to Christians. The justification is the need of some 


%! Professores nostri Pragae et Ingoldstadii queruntur palam se non posse in docendo 
pergere, si subtrahatur ipsis facultas legendi. Alios enim libros et authores quibus 
utantur, non ad manum esse, quam haereticos (ii. 29). 

*? Cathalogus de libris Romae prohibitis huc pervenit ; qui maxime Catholici vide- 
bantur, severum iudicium improbare audent; non video a Germanis impetrari posse, 
quantum illic exigitur. Idem erit negotii cum Bohemis et Polonis; tum in Italia 
bibliopolae omnes reclamare dicuntur. Ego quid nostris faciundum sit, scire velim ; 
publicatio Cathalogi facta non est, nec fiet opinor, unquam apud Germanos, sicut neque 
Bullae de Caena Domini (ii. 377). 

83 Cum vero monentur a nobis, ut caveant in posterum a talibus absolvendis, promit- 
tunt illi quidem, sed postea dum nullum vident subsidium, et plures hac lepra 
maculati accedunt, abhorrent quodammodo, a munere confessariorum, et curam 
Pastoralem diffugiunt velut onus intolerabile sustinentes. Idem periculum est circa 
lectionem librorum haereticorum. Quare utinam ratio quaedam inveniretur, ut 
simul ovibus et Pastoribus, in hac tanta hominum corruptione, communique necessitate 
Germaniae consulere possemus, praesertim ubi plena videntur esse omnia excom- 
municationum et nullus consolationem aut opem impertit sudantibus misere Pastoribus, 
quibus adhue cordi est religio catholica (iv. 509). 

** Scio Episcopos hic multum valere, sed destituuntur illi quoque facultate quam 
aliis sub pastoribus ad absolvendos haereticos largiantur. Vetus est haec querela 
et optime nota P. Commissario [Natali], qui promisit aliquando se ratione quadam 
acturum, ut circa censuras Ecclesiasticas cum Germanis clementius ageretur, 


praesertim ut bonorum ministrorum qui volunt et possunt rem tutari Catholicam, 
maior ratio in Urbe haberetur (iv. 509). 
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direction for the young or the uneducated. Perhaps this is no 
justification for the Index. But it affords some explanation of the 
motives which led to its origin in a time of unsettlement and panic. 
The Index attempts by open and explicit measures to effect the 
result which the irresistible pressure of social orthodoxy produces 
in any religious body of defined views, or any coterie of similar 
sympathetic minds, whether political, literary, or even artistic. 
If the dissemination of ideas be a social, not merely an individual 
thing, some form of directing it will inevitably exist. 


VI. 


The interest of the writings of Canisius to many readers will be 
found in the light they throw on the inner history of the council of 
Trent and the activity of the Jesuits therein. Here, as indeed through- 
out, it is not so much any new actual knowledge of importance as the 
expansion in details of points already known. Canisius’s influence 
on the emperor has long been recognised, and it is doubtful 
whether there is anything in these documents which will materially 
alter our judgment. What they do throw light on is the character 
and influence of the man who perhaps more than any other person 
was responsible for the German Counter-Reformation. Cardinal 
Hosius, who seems always to have had a high opinion of Canisius, 
declares how necessary it is to have his advice, owing to the sur- 
prising lack of learned theologians in Germany, either among 
catholics or heretics.** Canisius is also praised for his conciliatory 
and tactful methods, a noteworthy fact when we realise what a 
rigidly conservative position he maintained.“ From the Provincial 
himself we have an interesting picture of the council during June 
1562.*" Incidentally it shows how exiguous at this time was the 


%5 Magna est in Germania virorum solide doctorum penuria, etsi Theologorum 
nusquam sit maior copia: omnes enim hic Theologi sunt, sed tanto plerique magis 
rudes in Theologia, quanto sibi doctiores videntur, neque vero soli Catholici, verum 
etiam haeretici magna doctorum virorum penuria laborant (iii. 723). 

%° Probatur mihi et Reverendissimi et D. T. Canisii ratio docendi prius quam 
execrandi, neque id impedire debet aliquot dierum mora. Habet enim res aequitatem, 
et utilitatem, proderit ad reconciliandos animos multorum, non est praeferenda virgae 
austeritas, sed spiritus benignitas et mansuetudinis, cum erudiveritis ut Patres, in- 
stitueritis ut Magistri, tum denique ad illud accedendum est, quod necessitatem magis, 
quam voluntatem habere videatur (iii. 736). Drews in his interesting account regards 
Canisius as much less conservative a papalist than Lainez and Salmeron (Schriften 
des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, ch. v.) 

*” De synodo Tridentina dicam—Videas in ea Theologos longe doctissimos, quorum 
conventum ego frequentiorem nusquam reperiri posse sentio. Neque divini tantum, 
sed humani quoque iuris adsunt peritissimi, a principibus et regibus missi. Confluunt 
hic multarum nationum homines et Oratores cum publica authoritate, ut Germani, 
Hungari, Hispani, Lusitani, Galli, Graeci, ut infinitam fere turbam Italorum praeteream, 
aetate nostra plures doctiores et praestantiores Ecclesiarum praesules, uno eodemque 
tempore collectos nemo vidit. Ex his Cardinales lectissimi viri sex, Archiepiscopi 
undecim, Episcopi plures 160 in universum. Gallia promittit quadraginta brevi 
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hope of any positive result. The view is confirmed from time to 
time by other letters, and it is perhaps not too much to say that it 
was largely through the steady pressure exerted by Canisius upon 
the emperor and his thorough understanding with Morone that 
Ferdinand was induced to abstain from the extreme measures 
which would have broken up the council. Probably the most 
interesting and valuable single document in the book is the hitherto 
unpublished reply of Canisius to the elaborate series of questions 
addressed to him in the emperor’s name in regard to the means 
of putting pressure on the pope. In order to counteract the 
swamping effect of the Italian vote Ferdinand wanted to go back to 
the method of Constance and organise the council in nations. ** 
This would have meant the complete surrender of what we should 
call ‘ ultramontanism,’ and would have led a very long way. Bor- 
romeo saw this and declared the pope would never assent to such a 
course.*® Canisius, though he was trusted by the emperor and 
beholden to him, was an out and out papalist, and felt that it would 
open the door to national councils and to the ‘ miserable destruction 
of souls,’ and managed to get the proposal shelved. 

Stiil more adroitly did he manipulate the problem of reform. As 
we all know, Ferdinand became greatly disturbed on this matter, 
could not understand why the oft-repeated admission of the need 
of widespread reformation came to so little result, and why so 
much ingenuity was employed in subtle discussions upon dogma. 
He wanted precedence given to reform.*® Here again the papacy 
owed much to the German Provincial. Canisius pointed out how 
unseemly it would be for the emperor to threaten or in any way 
coerce the sovereign pontiff. He dilated upon the dangers of 
nationalism and the invalidity of the famous decree of Constance, 
asserting the superiority of councils over popes. Finally he per- 
suaded Ferdinand that his best chance of getting reforms through was 
the pope, from whose goodwill more was to be expected than from 
the conflicting personal and party combinations at Trent. On one 
point Canisius was determined. The dispensing power, though 


venturos. Ex Italia totidem propemodum expectantur praeter Anglos, qui Gallos 
promittunt sese adfuturos Tridenti. Breviter, etsi res initio desperata videretur, 
admiranda Dei virtute coacti tot patres, tantoque principum consensu firmata Synodi 
principia, ut sapientes ingenue fateantur. ... Vidi coram ego ingentes obiici diffi- 
cultates, sed quas vertit assistens Ecclesiae propugnator Christus in laetos exitus. 
Non potest mulier feliciter parere, nisi parturientes angores et gemitus praecedan 
(iii. 455-6). 

38 Ob quas rationes inconsultum videri debeat, si a Patribus deputatio nationum 
fiat, ut in Concilio Constantiensi factum est? (iv. 154). 

*® The letter is published in Grisar, Disputationes Tridentinae. 

© Utrum adhuc expediat adeo subtiliter de Dogmatibus disputari, an vero praestet 
Reformationis negocium eisdem anteponi. The object of all this mancuvring is 
admirably explained in Mr. Laurence’s chapter on ‘Rome and Reform’ in the 
Cambridge Modern History, ii. 
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liable to abuse, must on no account be abolished. No government 
could exist without it. A rigid system of law, with no means of 
recognising exceptional circumstances, would be unworkable in civil 
society, far more so in ecclesiastical with its far goal and deeper 
penetration.*! 

The question of the residence of bishops was the most impor- 
tant practical question at issue, and formed, when Canisius 
arrived, a gravis et odiosa conflictatio. The whole problem of the 
nature of authority in the church and the meaning of Ius Divinum 
was raised by the claim that residence was enjoined iure divino. 
It is admirably discussed by Lainez in his famous disputation. 
Canisius for a time does little but record the innumerable delays 
and endless squabbles it invoked. Both in this and in the treat- 
ment of the Utraquist controversy it is possible that the Jesuits 
were more far-sighted than their adversaries. It is not easy to 
understand the violence with which Canisius treats the proposal to 
grant the cup to the laity unless it was because he had at one 
time been in favour of concession.*? We hear of the calizx inebrians, 
of those demanding it desiring to ‘ drink the wine of iniquity,’ and 
such-like phrases. Why Canisius changed his opinion we do not 
know. It may have been change of conviction, though the 
papal emissary boasted that he had bribed him. Such a 
bribe could only have been some boon for the society. Canisius 
was incapable of taking or even being tempted by any personal 
offer. At any rate he did change his views. Even, after the 
matter had been referred to Rome and the pope had granted the 
chalice under certain conditions he set himself to prevent any use 
being made of the concession, by so strict an interpretation of the 
conditions as to render the grant practically inoperative. There is 
an interesting account of a meeting held at Salzburg under the 
auspices of the archbishop and of the arguments used by 
Canisius to prevent concession. So far as can be judged his 
position was one of pure conservatism. The whole opposition is 
difficult to understand. Something is said of the dangers of 
irreverence. Something is hinted of the sanitary objection.” 


“ Verumtamen ob tales abusus tolli non potest Pontifici dispensandi facultas, quae 
non solum utilis, sed etiam necessaria est in Ecclesia Dei: adeo ne humana quidem 
Politia sine dispensationibus et moderationibus legum recte constaret (iv. 90). 

*? Solus Canisius heri valde ad propositum dixit: Patrumque animos ad calicis 
concessionem inclinatiores quodammodo reddidit. . . . Petrus Canisius Iesuita Flander 
cum magna instantia multisque rationibus peciit ut concederetur (iii. 752). 

* Est altera utilitas, quod ita communicantes testimonium verae fidei ostendunt 
contra istorum pernitiosum errorem, qui putant sub una specie non verum et integrum 
Christum contineri ac sumi. . . . (iv. 625). 

Ut omittamus id genus alia incommoda et pericula, quae circa Excellentiss. hoc 
Eucharistiae Sacramentum satis caveri non possunt, praesertim apud promiscuam 
illam hominum multitudinem, qui partim sani partim infirmi, iuvenes et senes, 
quantumvis agrestes et incompositi, ad calicem bibendum essent admittendi . . . (ibid.) 
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(Indeed, when we remember the sanitary practices of the middle 
ages we may regard the withholding of the cup as providential.) 
Then there is the objection to grant any relief to those who were 
or had been heretical and the dislike of yielding to clamour.“* 
Probably this last consideration was the decisive one. Both in 
this controversy and that about ‘residence’ the Jesuits felt that 
their conception of authority was at stake. Their whole notion of 
the church was that of a Herrschaftsverband, and they abhorred 
anything which seemed for a moment to treat it as a Genossenschaft 
in the true sense.*® In one letter, indeed, Canisius admits this to 
be his main objection, and says that every one in a position of 
authority is concerned to .prevent the concession.“® At any rate 
Canisius made the concession a nullity wherever he could. He boasted 
(probably inaccurately) that in Bohemia any one who demanded 
the chalice was bidden to go to a Hussite church if he wanted that 
sort of communion. He tells how a little manceuvring in the 
church at Vienna prevented the single application made being 
repeated. ‘ After the sermon one person demanded the sacrament 
in both kinds ; but he suffered a repulse and was ordered to show 
that he had fulfilled the pope’s conditions. After this attempt and 
its repulsion nobody ever attempted to communicate in both kinds 
at the Jesuit church.’ *”. Was it to be expected ? 


VIL. 


The foregoing is only a brief indication of the topics which 
have specially struck me in reading these letters. The student 
will doubtless find many others, and will perhaps think 


Opus erit novis Calicibus, novis Canonibus, novis Ceremoniis, novis Consiliis, novis 
remediis et cautelis, cum nova subinde incommoda et pericula sese offerent apud 
sanos et aegrotos in Calicis sumptione; Apparebit nova Ecclesiae facies, tum alii 
sub una, alii sub utraque specie volent communicare in eodem Templo circa idem 
Altare, sub eodem Missae sacrificio (iv. 629). 

** In Germania viris communem esse scio, plus nimirum incommodi et periculi 
accersiri concessione Calicis quam recusatione. Quid ante annos 20 permulti 
nonnullis et indulgeri potuerit, iam non disputo. Quid vero Germanis nostris hoc 
rerum statu expediat, id solum a me rogari arbitror. 

Pro quibus Calix postulatur? Pro quibus autem? Pro Austriacis? Hi iam oves 
esse maxima ex parte desierunt, et sive concedatur, sive negetur Calix, non sinent 
eum eripi sibi quem fidenter usurpant, quia luporum magis quam pastorum vocem 
sequuntur (iv. 150, 2). 5 

** Compare the distinction in Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, i. 143 ff. 

** Mihi quidem hac in re non solius Pontificis veram omnium qui cum potestate 
versantur dignitas et authoritas agi videtur in quos fortassis idem aliquamdo sibi 
licere subditi volent quod ipsi licere volunt in pontificem his qui sunt illius\otestate 
subiecti. 

“ Constat autem has conditiones eas esse ut apud nullos fere qui nunc urgent 
Calicem iuxta mentem Pontificis reperiantur. Absoluta iam concione, quae magnam 
habuit auditorum frequentiam, accessit unus qui communionem sub utraque specie 
dari sibi postulabat. Verum repulsam ille tulit, et iussus est se ipsum recte probare 
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those noticed less important. But I hope that enough has 
been said to suggest the value of this vast collection, which is by 
no means yet completed. Certainly it helps us a little better to 
understand the Counter-Reformation and the causes of its success. 

It shows us Germany, and more particularly Austria and 
Bavaria, emerging from a condition either of Lutheranism or 
complete secularity, with priests licentious and ignorant, monas- 
teries deserted or decaying, governments largely hostile and 
Erastian, whether catholic or protestant,‘* the nobility either 
Lutheran in spirit or simply irreligious, with an episcopate to 
match, the whole ecclesiastical system out of gear, and nearly all 
the resources of culture and education in the hands of its 
enemies. At one time there were hardly any catholic schools 
remaining, and then we see the gradual process by which this 
condition of things was reversed. That there was persecution is 
undoubted, and it has been pointed out that in many ways the 
method of exile was more effective than the lurid spectacles of 
Spanish ingenuity. But it was not persecution which really did 
the work. Samuel Gardiner used to say that ‘consciousness of 
strength is a necessary condition of toleration.’ The same thing is 
true of persecution. It is never really effective unless the perse- 
cuted minority is weak and insignificant. In Germany at this 
time change in the public mind was necessary before persecution 
could be employed with much effect. Even Ignatius saw this.*® It 
is this change of mind for which Canisius is responsible. 
To his energy and sweetness of character, to his tact and under- 
standing of the needs of Germany, to his devoted and self-denying 
life, his resolve to shame the catholic ‘respectables’ and to 
uphold the highest standard of morals, both in private and com- 
mercial life, was due a success which even among Jesuit victories 


et propositas conditiones observare, quas Pontifex in ipsa concessione a communi- 
cantibus exigit. Atque ita nec illo primo die nec postea fuit quisquam, qui sub 
utraque specie apud Iesuitas communicaret (iv. 634). 

‘8 Primum enim fatentur, et Rex ipse non nescit, contra iuris communem dis- 
positionem esse, magnogue cum conscientiae periculo fieri, quod ita se tueantur 
praescriptione temporis, et consuetudine priorum Archiducum inveterata contra liber- 
tatem et iurisdictionem ecclesiasticam. Igitur pergunt in foro civili de rebus et causis 
Ecclesiasticorum cognoscere Ecclesiis gravia, fortassis et iniqua onera imponere, licet 
iam saepe et multum reclament quidam Ecclesiarum Episcopi. Hinc iam emergit 
quaestio duplex. Una, quo pacto reformandus hic abusus, qui utinam non sit com- 
munis apud principes Germaniae. Altera, quomodo tractandi in foro interiori tales 
consiliarii et iudices, qui fatentur in confessione, quod iuxta receptam consuetudinem 
et comp ¥ysionem sibi a principe suo factam procedant contra immunitatem, libertatem 
et iuris@fctionem ecclesiasticam? Cognoscunt enim et iudicant, ut alii assessores, 
tum de rebus, tum de personis ecclesiasticis, quamvis sint laici, ita ut quae ad forum 
ecclesiasticum referri solent, ad suum tribunal revocent, ipsosque Praelatos coram se 
respondere faciunt: sic enim usu receptum esse aiunt in Austria etc. (i. 479). 

*© De extremo supplicio et de Inquisitione ibi constituenda non loquor, quia supra 
captum videtur Germaniae, ut nunc affecta est (i. 491). 
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is remarkable and has hardly a parallel in history. Doubtless 
his bigotry and narrow conservatism, his incapacity to see any- 
thing good in Lutheranism, assisted at once to narrow the limits 
and intensify the immediate, if not the ultimate, results of his 
work. In this he was not unlike others. But a certain charm 
which yet shines out in his portrait and is apparent in many of 
his letters was all his own. His was not a great intellect, perhaps 
not a very high administrative talent. But he united a number of 
qualities needed by his country in that day. He could preach, 
and preach, as they say now, ‘straight. He knew what the 
common people could take in, hence a book which was so popular 
that it was translated into several languages, the Catechism. He 
won the love of his subordinates and had at least a notion of what 
education ought to be. His life set people asking the questions, 
‘Was Luther right after all?’ ‘Is it wise or possible to break 
entirely with the past?’ The dissensions of the Lutherans, added 
to the educational and missionary zeal of Canisius, did more than 
anything else to determine the character of the answer.” 
J. Nevinie Fieels. 


8° Ex Lutheri secta, tot sectas videmus inter se dissectas in Germania ut vix 
usquam purus vigeat Lutheranismus (ii. 628). 





The Economic Causes for the Scottish 
Union 


URING the seventeenth century the development of industry 
D and commerce gradually became the predominant interest of 
the three great nations of western Europe. In Holland this was 
especially so after the end of her war of independence ; in England, 
after the civil war; and in France, during the administration of 
Colbert. The policy adopted by all was strictly protective. Its 
leading features were the encouragement of industry by prohibiting 
the import of foreign manufactures and keeping up the supply of 
raw materials, and the development of trade by encouraging the use 
of native shipping and forbidding or penalising the employment of 
foreign vessels. During the earlier part of the century the English 
looked upon the Dutch as their most powerful rivals. James I and 
Charles I both issued proclamations restricting the use of foreign 
vessels, but their regulations were neither so strict in themselves 
nor were they so severely enforced as were the more famous Navi- 
gation Acts of 1651, 1660, and 1668, which were directed primarily 
against the Dutch. France also was preparing to enter the arena 
of commercial contest, and was developing her protective system. 
In 1659, partly in retaliation for the English act, a tax was 
imposed on all foreign vessels trading with France; and in 1664 
and 1667 successive tariffs imposed heavy and almost prohibitive 
duties on the import of English and Dutch manufactures. English 
merchants were seriously alarmed. The whigs took up their cause, 
and in 1678, and again after the Revolution, trade with France was 
prohibited. It might have been said of England as the Dutch 
ambassador said of France, ‘On remue ciel et terre ici pour Oter 
aux étrangers la navigation et le commerce.’ 

The position of Scotland at this time was one of great difficulty. 
At the time of her union with England in 1603 she was a country 
of undeveloped economic resources, almost medievali in her 
organisation of trade and industry. For the first half of the 
century she was preoccupied with religious interests, with her effort 
to resist the imposition of the English ecclesiastical system by 
James I and Charles I. This struggle was continued, though with 
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less vigour after the Restoration. At the same time industry was 
encouraged, and several manufacturing undertakings were started. 
It was not, however, until after the Revolution, when the religious 
controversy was settled, that the nation began really to devote 
herself to the pursuit of material interests. Then she found her- 
self almost a century behind her neighbours in economic develop- 
ment. As Fletcher of Saltoun wrote in 1698, ‘this Nation of all 
those who possess good Ports and lie conveniently for trade and 
fishing, has been the only part of Europe which did not apply itself 
to Commerce.’ 

Scotland had now to begin her struggle to make a place for 
herself amongst the commercial powers of Europe. In one way 
the time was favourable for such an attempt, for the Scottish 
parliament after the Revolution was more independent than it had 
been since the Restoration. Charles II and James II by their 
influence in the privy council and in parliament, through the 
lords of the articles, had been practically autocrats in Scotland. 
But at the Revolution the committee of the lords of the articles 
was abolished, and almost for the first time in its history the Scots 
parliament had the privilege of freedom of debate, and was in 
large measure exempt from royal influence. Nor was the authority 
either of William or of Anne as paramount in the privy council as 
had been that of Charles [I and James II. At a time, therefore, 
when Scotland was bent upon developing her economic resources, 
she was less dependent upon England and the English sovereign 
in internal affairs than she had ever been since James VI became 
king of England. But in all matters of foreign policy Scotland 
still counted for nothing. Her experience from 1660 to 1689 
showed, what the events of 1689 to 1707 made still more clear, 
that she was to be neither represented nor considered, but to be 
treated as an alien nation, whenever her interests clashed with 
those of England. She might develop her industries, but she was 
not allowed to trade with the English plantations. Her sons might 
fight against France, but her interests were not considered when a 
treaty of peace was made. On the other hand, an independent 
Scots parliament might permit trade with France while England 
was at war with her, and introduce prohibited French goods into 
England through Scotland. Parliament might also give extensive 
privileges to a trading company whose settlements might endanger 
the king of England’s foreign relations. The Scots could en- 
courage illegal trade to the plantations, and might in time supply 
the Dutch with colonial produce to sell in Europe. On both sides 
the relation was felt to be unsatisfactory. Scotland wanted either 
to be independent as regards her foreign relations, which would 
involve entire separation from England, or to have her commercial 
interests made identical with those of England by commercial 
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union. England wanted the two countries to be brought under 
one legislative authority. She could not allow a total breach of the 
union, as that would in all probability mean a renewal of the old 
alliance of France and Scotland. England was therefore forced to 
admit Scotland to trade privileges, in return for the establishment 
of one legislative authority and the assurance of the succession of 
the same sovereign for both countries. The union of 1707 gradually 
brought to an end that mutual antipathy between the two nations 
which had begun with the war of independence and was but little 
lessened in degree by the century of rule by one sovereign from 
1603 to 1707. 

A few years after James VI’'s accession to the English throne 
freedom of trade between the two countries, with the exception of 
native productions, wool, skins, hides, etc., was established by 
proclamation. This state of affairs continued until the invasion 
and conquest of Scotland by Cromwell. A complete union was 
then established in 1654. Not only was free trade established, but 
restrictions and regulations of trade and customs and excise duties 
were made the same for both countries. With the-Restoration a 
great change came about. Scotland disliked the union under 
Cromwell heartily. Her national pride was wounded by the 
English conquest and by the English garrisons and officials 
established in the country. The commercial incorporation had 
also been unpopular. As the industries of Scotland were un- 
developed and her exports were chiefly raw materials, restrictions 
on the export of wool, hides, skins, etc., which were in force for 
English products, were injurious to her trade. Nor was England 
in love with the union. She had been obliged to contribute largely 
every year to the expenses of governing Scotland, and had not for- 
gotten that the Scots had imposed presbyterianism upon her. 
Hence in 1660, with mutual relief, the kingdoms returned to their 
former state, with separate parliamentary, ecclesiastical, and 
commercial systems, united only by a common head. 

The Scots took it for granted that they would continue to enjoy 
the freedom of trade with England and equality of trading rights 
with English ships which they had had during the reigns of James I 
and Charles I. The English parliament, however, decided other- 
wise, and Scotland was forced into the position of an alien nation. 
Her connexion with England became rather a burden than an 
advantage to her. Relations with continental countries were 
arranged in the interests of the more powerful country. Scotland 
had to contribute men and money for English wars, even when her 
commercial intercourse with her ancient friends the French and the 
Dutch, with whom she chiefly traded, was interrupted. She had no 
dealings with Africa and the East Indies, and but little as yet with 
America and the West. Wars with neighbouring nations therefore 
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caused a great deal more suffering to Scotland than to England, for 
a great part of her trade was entirely stopped. The Scots were 
allowed no share in the English plantation trade. English states- 
men treated Scotland as a dependency, as they treated Ireland and 
the colonies, regulating their economic affairs entirely in the interest 
of England. Trade between Scotland and the plantations would 
not have been an advantage, and might have been a hindrance, to 
English trade, for with her low rate of import duties Scotland 
might become a depot for colonial produce. The English also 
feared that a prosperous Scotland might enable the king to be 
independent of his parliament in England. The acts dealing with 
Scottish trade to the plantations were the Navigation Acts of 1660 
and 1668. The former debarred Scottish ships from transporting 
commodities from the plantations, and from bringing any goods 
except those of their own production into England, and also 
excluded them from the English coasting trade.' The latter 
enacted that no goods should be taken to the plantations except 
from England and in English ships. Scottish servants and victual 
might be taken from Scotland, but only in English ships.? In 1695 
these acts were made more stringent, and the penalties for dis- 
regarding them more severe.* Restrictions were also placed upon 
the importation of certain Scottish goods into England. Heavy 
duties were imposed on salt, coal, cattle, and beer, and all goods 
brought into or carried from Scotland had to be taken by Berwick 
or Carlisle.* The exportation of wool into Scotland was forbidden,° 
and successive acts endeavoured to enforce the prohibition more 
strictly and made the penalties for its infringement more severe.® 
In 1697 new and heavier duties were laid on Scottish linens.’ The 
Scottish parliament was not long in retaliating for these acts, 


to the intent that the parliament of England being sensibill of thair 
awin prejudice may be moved to mak the tread betwixt the nations free 
as in the tyme of King James the Sixt.® 


The ‘Act for Encouraging of Shiping and Navigation’ forbade 
any commodities to be brought into Scotland except in Scottish 
ships or ships belonging to the country of production.’ In 1663 
the ‘Act for ane new imposition upon English Commodities’ 
placed heavy duties on English cloth and other woollen manu- 
factures, and also a duty of eighty per cent. on all goods imported 
from England and on all English goods whithersoever they were 
imported.'” 
! 12 Car. II, c. 18. 2 15 Car. II, c. 7. * 7 and 8 Gul. III, ec. 22. 


4 12 Car. II, c. 4; 14 Car. II, c. 18; 18 Car. II, «. 5. 

5 14 Car. II, ¢. 11. ® 14 Car. II, c. 7, c. 18; 7 and 8 Gul. ITI, ec. 28. 

7 9 Gul. III, ec. 45. 

* Records of Convention of Royal Burghs of Scotland, iii, 564. 

® Acts of Parliament of Scotland, vii. 257. © Ibid. vii. 465. 
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There were therefore many restrictions on trade between the 
two countries. Remonstrances and complaints against the new 
regulations were many, especially in Scotland. The Scottish privy 
council wrote to the king in 1665 that 


There hes bein so many addresses made to us for representing the 
sufferings of this Kingdome by the want of trade occasioned by ye late 
act of your parliament of England imposing so great customs upon our 
native commodities that our whole trade with that Kingdome is totally 
destroyed and by the act for navigation which is mad use of against the 
masters of our shipes as if they were strangers and not your Majesties 
subjects. That wee found it our deuty humbly to intreat your Majesty 
to interpose your authority for taking off these acts.'! 


Some of the English merchants trading to Scotland also com- 
plained that 


the Trade and Commerce between your Majesties subjects of both king- 
domes .. . is of late . . . wholly interdicted . . . by which meanes the 
petitioners are reduced to great Streights.'* 


The planters in Barbadoes petitioned for free trade with Scotland. 
They had found Scottish servants very useful, and now the 
English act forbade their transport in Scottish ships, and the 
Scottish act in English ships. 

Negotiations for a commercial union were begun in 1668, and 
for a complete union in 1670. England’s refusal to open the 
plantation trade led to the failure of the former, and there was no 
real anxiety in either kingdom for the success of the latter. 
Lauderdale wrote from Scotland :— 


You cannot imagine what aversion is generally in this Kingdome to 
the Union. The endeavour to have made us slaves by garrisons and the 
ruine of our trade by severe laws in England frights all ranks of men 
from having to doe with England.'* 


Like her greater neighbours Scotland entered into a protective 
policy. The want of imports from England and her own growing 
desire for commercial position caused an increase of industrial 
efforts, carried on more now by companies than by individuals. 
Acts encouraging manufactures were passed in 1661 and 1681." 
They forbade the import of manufactured goods and encouraged the 
import of raw materials, exempted the capital employed from 
taxation and the workers from military service, and bestowed other 
privileges. Under the system thus developed many manufacturing 
companies were founded, new manufactures were introduced, and 
the old-established industries developed and encouraged. Works 

"! Privy Council Register, 5 May 1665. 

12 State Papers, Dom., East India Entry Book i. 79. 


‘S Lauderdale Papers, ii. 154. 
4 Acts of Parliament of Scotland, vii. 261 viii. 348. 
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for making cloth, linen, sugar, silk, stockings, glass, paper, soap, 
cordage, &c. sprang up, especially during the years from 1693 to 
1695. A certain amount of the necessary capital came from England. 
These growing industrial concerns found that they could more 
than supply the home demand, and were therefore anxious to seek 
for foreign markets. In the English market there was a heavy 
duty on linen, one of the chief Scottish productions, and the newly 
established manufactures could hardly hope to compete with 
English home manufactures. Of the Scottish imports to England 
linen was, in spite of the duty, the most considerable. For the ten 
years before the union the average value of the linen imported 
yearly was nearly 40,000/., more than half the total value of the im- 
ports from Scotland. The other articles imported were chiefly coal, 
fish, cattle, and skins, and practically no manufactured goods except 
the linen. The principal exports from England were silk, both 
thrown and wrought, some woollen manufactures, some tobacco, 
sugar, and dyeing materials. Scottish exports to England generally 
exceeded English to Scotland by about 10,0001. a year." 

Besides this lawful trade a considerable traffic was carried on 
in wool. Large quantities were conveyed over the border into 
Scotland. Some of it was used in the growing cloth manufactories, 
where the finest cloths could not be made with native wool only. 
The rest, by far the greater part, was sent abroad to France and 
other countries on the continent. From the Restoration to the 
union the statute book contains many laws prohibiting the export 
of English wool to Scotland. But in spite of these acts and in 
defiance of the officers placed upon the borders to enforce them the 
trade continued. In 1696 an act declared that 
the several inhabitants of the several Counties and Shires of this Realm 
next adjoining to the Kingdom of Scotland and to the sea coasts do reap 
great profit and advantage by the Carrying out of Wooll, Wooll-fells . . . 
[ete.] into the said Kingdom of Scotland, and exporting of them into 
France and other ports beyond the Seas.'® 


The trade increased in spite of all precautions. In 1705 the commis- 
sioners of the customs wrote to Godolphin with regard to a 
petition from the clothiers and merchants of Leeds, Halifax, and 
the neighbourhood. They complained of 


the Great Decay of their trade occasioned by vast quantityes of wooll 
which are dayly carried into Scotland from the Counties of Durham, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, and from thence Transported into 
France and other Foreigne Parts. . . The offenders have grown so Bold 
that they come above 50 miles and carry wooll off in Dispite of all 
Laws.!7 


'S For these facts see Customs Accounts, Public Record Office, Inspector-General’s 
Ledger of Imports and Exports, 1697-1707. 
6 7 and 8 Gul. III. ¢c. 28. '7 Treasury Out-letters ; Customs, xiii, p. 390. 
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Defoe says this trade reached such a height that the ‘ Famous Trade 
for wool to France by Rumney Marsh . . . was intirely Dropt, and 
France not supplyed only, but Glutted with Wool.”* England’s 
cloth manufacture was her most important industry. She therefore 
resented bitterly this supply of English wool to the manufactories 
of her rival France. It seemed impossible to take adequate 
precautions against the transport of wool over the borders. In 
Scotland the export was generally allowed, and when it was forbidden 
the customs authorities were not always able to enforce the 
prohibition. Goods were also smuggled across the border from 
Scotland into England, as French wines, which were prohibited 
altogether in England, tobacco, and other commodities which paid 
lower import duties in Scotland than in England. The restrictions 
on commerce and the evasions of these restrictions made the state 
of trade between the two countries very unsatisfactory, nor did they 
tend to promote friendly relations between them. But English 
and Scottish commercial interests clashed still more in the French, 
Dutch, and plantation trades. 

Scottish trade both with the French and with the Dutch 
suffered severely during this period. Scotland and France had 
been old allies and friends, and the Scots had enjoyed many 
commercial privileges in France. Her adoption of the reformed 
religion and her union with England had dealt severe blows to 
the ancient alliance, but the Scottish merchants had succeeded in 
retaining their trading privileges during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. As the rivalry between England and France 
increased, and as Colbert’s protective system became more stringent, 
the exemptions which the Scots had formerly enjoyed were gradually 
disregarded. The tax of 1659 on foreign shipping, though not at 
first imposed on Scottish vessels, was a great grievance, as was the 
inclusion of some Scottish imports in the new tariffs. Scotland 
blamed her union with England for her disabilities in France, but 
could not afford to retaliate, for she still disposed of a good deal 
of her produce in France, and the return cargoes of wine, salt, &c. 
were very necessary. During the English and French wars the 
Scottish privy council and parliament occasionally prohibited 
trade with France, but nevertheless it was carried on very generally. 
English men-of-war and privateers were often sent to Scottish 
waters to endeavour to arrest the ships engaged in it. In 1691 
the captain of the ship ‘Pembroke,’ sent by the lords of the 
admiralty for this purpose, wrote from Greenock :— 


In my last I gave you an account that the Scots havea free trade with 


France, which I now confirm . . . they told me that free trading was 
allowed in these parts with France, and that their merchants must live.'® 


18 Defoe’s History of the Union of England and Scotland, p. 55. 
'® Home Office, Admiralty iv, 101. 
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The Scots resented this interference very much. The merchants 
complained that 


we are wholly frustrat of our trade to Portugal, Lighurn, or any other 
free port in the Streights, for the English do carry up all ships belonging 
to Scotland . . . suspecting that our ships are going to France.”° 


The English ships seized Scots vessels in their own waters and 
harbours which the Scots declared are ‘ ane Hayle Violatione of the 
Law of Nations.’ 

During William’s first French war heavy duties were placed on 
fish, one of the principal Scottish exports to France. The Scots 
were much aggrieved that their interests were not considered at 
the negotiations for the treaty of Ryswick. Fletcher of Saltoun 
declared that they should have sent a minister of their own, 


who might have obtained the re-establishment of the Nation in the 
Priviledges they had in France, which was totally neglected. And not 
withstanding the great and unproportionable numbers of Sea and Land 
Soldiers that we were obliged to furnish for the support of the War, yet 
not one tittle of advantage was procured to us by the Peace.*! 


A few years later the Scots parliament endeavoured to retaliate 
by forbidding the import of all ‘ Liquors of the growth of France.’ ” 
This stroke of policy was not found successful, and in 1708 the 
importation of ‘Wines and other Foreign Liquors’ * was again 
allowed. The ministry urged that the customs on French wines 
were the chief fund for the civil list ; and on behalf of the trading 
interests it was alleged that ‘ unless this Act was past, the subjects 
may plow up their Towns and burn their Ships.’** This act caused 
much indignant comment in England. ‘ The Scots Wine Act makes 
a great noise in this place. I have heard some members of Parlia- 
ment declare they look upon it as the opening a back door to the 
enemies of England.’ Burnet’s account of the matter is as 
follows :— 


Another act of a strange nature passed, allowing the importation of 
French goods: those who desired to drink good wine and all who were 
concerned in trade ran into it . . . The Jacobites also went into it since 
it opened a free correspondence with France, and was certainly against 
the public interest of the government.”° 


Thus Scotland’s trade with France was restricted and hampered 
because she was under the same king as England. And, as far as 
England was concerned, Scotland was the back door for the entry 


20 Parliamentary Papers, xxi. 190. *! Fletcher, Second Discourse, p. 16. 
# Acts of Parliament of Scotland, x. 278. * TIbid., xi, 112. 
** The Proceedings of the Parliament of Scotland begun at Edinburgh, 6th May 
1703. (Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Pamphlets, vol. 89.) 
* Letter to Harley from London; Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, Portland Papers, iv. 
70. 
26 Burnet, History of his Own Times, v. 95. 
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of French goods. This state of affairs could not continue. Hither 
England had to change her policy towards France, which she was 
not in the least likely to do as long as France supported the 
Stewarts, or Scotland would have to give up her French con- 
nexion, which again she was not likely to do without an equivalent. 

The Dutch trade was also of great importance to the Scots 
merchants. The whole trading estate suffered very much during 
the ten years of Charles II’s Dutch wars. The country was very 
poor, having not yet recovered from the effects of the civil wars, 
and poverty was increased by the restrictions on trade with 
England. Trade with Holland seems to have stopped altogether 
during the Dutch wars, and the condition of the country became 
‘still more deplorable. The revenue was reduced by a third, and 
discontent was so general that the government feared that if a 
landing should be effected by the Dutch, the people in the south 
and west would rise and join them. Nor did the Scots gain 
anything from the results of the wars; the consolidation of the 
colonies in America was, as yet, a matter of no concern to them. 
After the wars the commercial connexion was resumed again, and 
trade between Scotland and Holland again became considerable. 
The English always feared that, if the Scots should obtain any 
considerable share of the plantation or East India trades, the 
Dutch merchants would supply Europe with plantation produce 
from Scotland. This was one of the reasons for the exclusion of 
the Scots from the colonial trade. 

The demand of the French, Dutch, and other continental 
markets was chiefly for raw materials. It was, however, necessary 
that the new manufactures which were springing up should find a 
demand which they could supply. The plantations, where the 
settlers had not yet begun to manufacture for themselves, were 
the ideal market, and from that the Scots were excluded by the 
Navigation Acts. Nevertheless the Scottish merchants succeeded 
in establishing a considerable trade with America, both in their 
own and in colonial ships, which brought plantation produce to 
Scotland and returned with a cargo of Scots manufactures in 
defiance of the Navigation Acts. The colonial records for the 
period contain very many complaints of illegal trade, generally with 
Scotland, Ireland, or Holland. The Scots exported their own 
manufactures, linen, coarse cloth, stockings, hats, etc. The 
privileges given to manufactories included the exportation of goods 
duty free, and therefore they were able to sell their cargoes cheaply. 
The collector of duties in Carolina wrote in 1687 that the Scots 
‘are evidently able to undersell the English their goods . . . being 
cheap so that an Englishman must go away unfreighted or sell to 
vast disadvantage.’*’ The plantation goods imported by Scotland 

*7 §.P., Colonial, Colonial Entry Book, 100, p. 1. 
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were chiefly tobacco and sugar. The duty on tobacco brought 
straight to Scotland was at the most threepence a pound, whereas 
if it was entered first in England the importer paid sixpence when 
it was afterwards brought into Scotland. The Scots merchants 
also took out servants, a very profitable commodity ; ‘ sturdy and 
idle beggars, vagabonds and other profligat persons,’ and ‘ obstinat 
phanaticks.’ After they had served their time these immigrants 
often settled down and became prosperous planters and merchants. 
A number of settlers also went out, some of whom were scattered 
throughout the colonies, while in East New Jersey a number settled 
together.** In 1703 Colonel Quary wrote to the lords commis- 
sioners of trade and the plantations : 


The contest in East New Jersey is . . . Whether the Country shall 
he a Scottish Settlement or an English Settlement. The Scotch have 


had for many years the advantage of the English by the Interest of a 
Scotch Governor.” 


These colonists naturally wished to keep up their connexion 
with Scotland, and assisted their countrymen in carrying on their 
illegal trade. The merchants and shippers had various methods 
of avoiding the customs authorities. It was not difficult to land 
or to ship goods without the knowledge of the authorities when the 
coast line was as long as that of the American colonies. The 
traders also called at English ports, especially Berwick, took on 
board a few goods there, got a certificate, and then completed their 
cargo in Scotland. Another device was to forge certificates 
counterfeiting the seals of some English port. This was chiefly 
done in Glasgow, which, with the other Clyde ports, was the 
principal centre of the trade. Not only did the colonial governors 
and customs officials complain of this trade, but also English 
merchants, declaring that their own trade would be ruined were it 
allowed to continue. Efforts to prevent it were made, and the 
English government even sent privateers and men-of-war to 
examine ships trading with Scotland. This was complained of by 
the Scottish privy council, not only as a drawback to their trade, 
but as an insult to the kingdom. 


Our merchant ships have been seized and some of them carried away 
by English or Dutch privateers as if they were our Enemies. And furder 
we are informed that severall other merchant English shipps have taken 
out Commission of Mart from the Admiralty against unfree traders 
which we see they mostly make use of against our ships coming from the 
plantations and in our seas and rivers. Albeit be certaine that before 
this late warr pone of our ships would be attacqued or molested on that 
account at sea But only in the ports and harbours of America. 


*8 C. A. Hanna, Scotch Irish in America, vol. ii, ch. 2. 
*® Massachusetts Hist. Society Collections, 3rd Series, vols. vii and viii, 233. 
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They therefore beg his majesty to give orders that no ships 
should be molested within Scottish harbours, in order to preserve 
‘the rights and honour of this your antient Kingdom which is 
undoubtedly absolute and independent.’ *° 

Considered in relation to this trade, the act of 1695, constitut- 
ing the ‘Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies,’ *! 
created some alarm. It was feared that, under its very compre- 
hensive power, the Scots would gradually engross more and more 
of the American trade, in which they already had a large though 
illicit share. The commissioners of the customs and other 
authorities seemed to fear that the Scots would plant a colony 
upon some part of Pennsylvania or of the coast not exactly 
specified in the charters and grants of land. There they might 
establish a depot for colonial produce, and as they could export 
their goods to Scotland duty free they might in time engross all 
the plantation trade and become the staple for Europe. Even 
when the settlement was finally attempted as far south as Darien 
there was still some alarm on this score. In 1699 Governor Bane, 
of New Jersey, wrote :— 


The Scotch Gentlemen amongst us are growne to a very great hight 
from ... the success that their Countrymen meet withall in their 
settlement of Caledonia. I cannot see but that the English interest and 
trade must of necessity fall if some spedy course be not taken for the 
stopeinge of their Groath . . . in time the evill may be too universall to 
be easily remedied, the trade of England to these Colonies wholy dis- 
couraged and that of the Scotch nation advanced.*? 


The English act of 1696 ‘for preventing Frauds and regulat- 
ing Abuses in the Plantation Trade’ took some precaution against 
the possible Scottish colony. It declared that no owners of property 
in America or the islands were to sell any land but to ‘ natural-born 
subjects of England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed’ ** 
without his majesty’s licence. The Scottish trade with America 
was also dealt with in other clauses of the act, which made the 
provisions of former Navigation Acts more strict. In order to 
reduce the influence of the Scots settlers there it was enacted that 
places of trust in courts of law or in the treasury could only be 
held by natives of England, Ireland, or the plantations. In spite 
of the increased stringency of the trade regulations and the fact 
that a great deal of Scottish capital was locked up in the Darien 
Company, the trade with the plantations still continued. The 
Scots required a market for their manufactures, especially as their 
European trade was hampered by the French wars. In the planta- 
tions they found a ready sale for their principal wares, coarse 

% Privy Council Register, June 29, 1694. 


3} Acts of Parliament of Scotland, x. 377. 
32 New Jersey Colonial Documents, ii. 288. 37 & 8 Gul. iii, c. 22. 
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cloth, linen, and stockings, which were more suitable for wear in 
the backwoods than at the courts of Versailles or St. James’. 
From this trade in particular the English were anxious to exclude 
the Scots. But it must have become more and more obvious that 
to concede entire freedom of trade and to gain entire control of it 
by establishing one legislative authority for the two kingdoms, 
would in the long run be a better policy than attempting to oust 
the Scots from the trade which they already had and were 
determined to keep. 

Amongst the circumstances which made for union the episode 
of the Scottish East India Company was of much importance. It 
brought into prominence the possible danger to English com- 
mercial interests from the existence of an independent parliament 
in Scotland. The English East India Company had been for 
some years engaged in a struggle with interlopers. After the 
Revolution the interlopers formed themselves into an association 
for the purpose of agitating against the existing company, but 
neither they nor the government of the company could succeed in 
obtaining what both alike desired, parliamentary powers. About 
this time an act was passed in Scotland promising extensive 
privileges by parliamentary grant to companies formed in Scotland 
for engaging in foreign trade. A much-travelled Scot, William 
Paterson, with some English merchants desirous of taking part in 
the East India trade, formed a plan for getting, under this act, 
privileges for a Scottish company which, with the help of English 
capital and management, should establish a trade to India. 
Paterson no doubt had in his mind a cherished project of his 
own for establishing a depot on the Isthmus of Panama for 
both East and West Indian goods. But as long as English 
merchants had the principal voice in the management of affairs 
this scheme was not brought forward. In 1695 the Scottish 
parliament passed an act incorporating twenty-one persons in the 
‘Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies.’ They 
were given very extensive privileges, exemption from taxation 
for twenty-one years, powers of treating with foreign nations, 
raising troops, making settlements, &c., and were also assured the 
support of royal authority in insisting on reparation for any 
damage done to the company and its possessions. In passing this 
act the commissioner, Tweeddale, doubtless exceeded his instructions 
from the king. Those concerned in the company seemed to expect 
opposition, and accordingly hastened to raise subscriptions before 
the English parliament met. All the business was carried on in 
London, and between August and November 300,000/. (the amount 
fixed for English shareholders) was subscribed, and 75,0001. of it 
paid up. But as soon as parliament met in November, their 
attention was directed to the company. Representatives of the 
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East Indian and African trades and customs commissioners were 
examined, the directors of the company were summoned before the 
house of commons, and a resolution to impeach them was passed. 
An address was presented to the king representing the extent of 


the privileges granted to the company and the possible danger to 
English trade :— 


A great part of the Stock and Shipping of this Nation will be carried 
thither [to Scotland] and by this means Scotland be made a Free Port 
for all East India Commodities ; and consequently these several places in 
Europe which were supplied from England will be furnished from 
thence.** 

The parliamentary investigations proved the ruin of the com- 
pany, for nearly all the capital subscribed was withdrawn and the 
management of business was left to the Scots directors. Scottish 
. patriotism was aroused by English opposition, and the affair 
became one of national importance. 

’T was the notice the parliament of England first took of it made the 
whole nation throng in to have some share, and I’m of opinion the resent- 


ments people are acted by, are the greatest supplys that furnishes life 
to that affair.* 


Under Scottish control Paterson’s scheme was adopted, an expedi- 
tion sent out to the Panama Isthmus, and the ill-fated settlement 
begun at Darien. The failure of the scheme showed the English 
that the Scots could conceive and could obtain parliamentary 
authority for enterprises which might make them successful rivals 
of the great English companies. It also showed the Scots, though 
their disappointment and dislike of England were too keen to allow 
them to realise it, that they would find it hard to succeed in 
large commercial enterprises without English help and support. 
William III saw that the present state of relations between the two 
countries could not continue. It was impossible that the Scottish 
parliament should authorise and give political powers to companies 
which might interfere with the king of England’s political engage- 
ments or cause a rupture with his allies. In almost his last words 
he recommended the parliament of England to set on foot a treaty 
for union; his majesty being satisfied ‘that nothing can con- 
tribute more to the present and future Peace, Security, and 
Happiness of England and Scotland than a firm and entire Union 
between them.’ 

When, after Anne’s accession, commissioners for both countries 
were appointed to treat for a union, the English commis- 
sioners had agreed to open the plantation trade, but the Scots 
insisted on the continued existence of their African company, 


** Journals of the House of Lords, xv, 611. 


** Lord Justice Clerk (Adam Cockburn) to Lord Tullibardine, December 1697 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Report xii, part viii, p. 58. 
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and matters were at a deadlock on this point at the time when 
the negotiations were adjourned.** Numbers of pamphlets were 
published on the subject. Generally written from the Scottish 
point of view, some oppose, but the greater number advocate the 
union. They dwell on the necessity for some change in the 
present relations of the two countries for the development of Scottish 
industry and trade. England, France, and Holland are all compet- 
ing for the trade of the world, and Scotland must also enter upon the 
contest : ‘ The genius of this nation, all their thoughts and inclina- 
tions . . . seem to be turned upon Trade.’ “The writers generally 
point to the freedom of trade enjoyed with England until 1660, and 
the ‘ preclusions, restrictions and hardships which have been put 
upon us in matters of trade since the Restauration’; as well as to 
the necessity for colonial markets. The disadvantages which Scot- 
land’s connexion with England has brought her in her relations with 
France are often emphasised. On this account she has lost all her 
ancient privileges in that kingdom, and English wars interrupt her 
trade thither, and also to Holland. The failure of the Darien 
expedition is attributed to English jealousy. The English con- 
nexion has been a 


loose and irregular tye . . . wherein we are not considered as subjects, 
nor allies, nor friends, nor enemies, but allof them, only when, where, 
how and how long our taskmasters pleases.*” 


All writers agree in declaring that the present state of affairs has 
become intolerable, and that Scotland must have either a complete 
union with England or a complete separation from her. The 
adoption of the latter éourse would probably mean alliance with 
France, and the danger which this would involve to England is 
pointed out. 

Popular feeling against England ran very high when parliament 
met in 1708. Several acts were passed calculated to precipitate 
either a breach or a union with England. These were the ‘ Act 
anent Peace and Warr,’* providing that after Anne’s death no 
sovereign of Scotland and England could declare war without 
consent of the Scottish parliament, and that any such declaration 
made without parliamentary consent was not binding upon the 
people of Scotland; acts allowing the importation of wines * and 
the exportation of wool, and the act for the security of the 
kingdom.‘' This last declared that after Anne’s death the sovereign 
was to be chosen by parliament, and was not to be the same as the 
successor to the English throne, unless during her majesty’s reign 
the ‘sovereignty of the Kingdom, the power of Parliament, and 

%° Acts of Parliament of Scotland, xi, App., p. 160. 

** Proposals and Reasons for Constituting a Council of Trade. Edinburgh, 1701. 


* Acts of Parliament of Scotland, xi. 107. 8 Tbid., xi. 112. 
© Ibid., xi. 190. ! Toid., xi. 136. 
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the religion, liberty, and trade of the nation’ were secured from 
‘England or any foreign influence.’ Very strong feeling was 
aroused in England by these acts. The dangers of the commerce 
and correspondence which could be kept up with France by means 
of the wine act and the act of peace and war were obvious to all. 
As Godolphin wrote to the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 


The Act for putting the power of Peace and War into the Parliament might 
prove extremely inconvenient both to England and Scotland. . . England 
is now at war with France: if Scotland were in peace and conse- 
quently at liberty to trade with France would not that immediately 
necessitate a war betwixt England and Scotland also ? *? 


The state of affairs in Scotland was discussed at length in both 
houses of parliament. In the house of lords, Somers declared 
that 


it was of the highest consequences to England to provide for their own 
security against the danger they were in from such Acts, and to prevent 
the like in time to come.** 


Several speakers reminded the house of the unwise policy which 
had been pursued in England towards Scotland, especially in the 
Darien business. The report of the committee was that, 

upon consideration of the several Acts of Parliament passed in Scotland 


and the dangerous consequences that may follow from thence as to the 
trade and as to the present and future peace of this Kingdom, 


some new laws must be made to ‘prevent these ill effects.’ ** 
Measures were discussed for prohibiting Scottish imports, declaring 
the Scots aliens in England and the plantations, taking more strict 
measures to prevent the smuggling of wool, placing armed forces 
on the borders, and stationing ships to hinder trade with France. 
The result was an ‘ Act for the effectual Securing the Kingdom of 
England from the apparent Dangers that may arise from several 
Acts lately passed in the Parliament of Scotland.’ *° 

This act provided that commissioners should be appointed to 
treat fora union. If the succession was not settled in Scotland 
as it was in England, natives of Scotland, except those settled in 
England or the dominions or serving in the army or navy, were to 
be declared aliens. Until the same condition was fulfilled no Scots 
cattle, linen, sheep, or coal were to be brought into England. This 
would be a great blow to Scottish trade. Cattle and linen were: 
very important exports, and the Scots had too few markets open to 
them to be able to afford the loss of that of England. The 
English were beating them at their own tactics. The Scots had 
hoped by their four acts to wring concessions in trade from England. 

* Stair Annals, i., App. p. 38. 


‘8 Jerviswood Correspondence, p.15. “ Journals of House of Lords, xvii. 585. 
* 3 and 4 Ann. c. 6. 
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Now England was threatening penalties on their trade if they did 
not adopt her succession policy or accept a union. Roxburghe 
wrote from London in 1704, after hearing debates in the Lords :-— 


It appears from what was said that no concessions are to be expected 
barely upon your coming into the Succession ; and so treatys, in order to 
the Succession, signify nothing . . . in short you may settle the Succes- 
sion upon limitations if you please, or you may accept of a Union. If 
you do neither you may expect of ail the mischief that can be done you, 
for as it was said you and your independence are not so great but that 
you must depend either on France or England, and sure they will not 
suffer you to depend on France if they can help it.*® 


In another letter he said: ‘I am thoroughly convinced if we do 
not go into the Succession or an Union very soon Conquest will 
certainly be upon the first Peace.’ * 

The Scottish parliament met again in June 1705. The queen’s 
message urged them to appoint commissioners to treat for a union, 
and after hot discussion the act for a treaty with England was passed. 
The reasons in favour of it would be, says one, ‘ Trade with most, 
Hanover with some, ease and security with others, together with and 
generall aversion at civill discords, intolerable poverty, and the 
constant oppression of a bad Ministry.’ ** Soon after this the clauses 
in the English act dealing with prohibition of imports and making 
the Scots aliens were repealed. The meetings of the commissioners 
for union lasted from April till July 1706. The most important 
provisions of the treaty were those abolishing all restrictions on 
commercial intercourse between England and her dominions and 
Scotland and uniting the two parliaments. With regard to the 
African company, the English commissioners refused to allow it 
to continue in existence, but agreed that the shareholders should 
be compensated. The treaty was brought first before the Scottish 
parliament. It met with much opposition there and also through- 
out the country. It seems probable, however, that the numerous 
petitions sent in against it were largely the work of the Jacobite 
party. The advocates of the union based their support on the 
ground of the solid advantage to Scotland in larger opportunities 
for economic development and increased security. The opposition 
as a rule was for patriotic reasons—the loss of independence and 
name by the ancient kingdom of Scotland. The dislike of England 
and the English was still very strong. The treaty was, however, 
ratified with but few alterations in January 1707, and these 
changes were conceded by the English parliament, which passed 
the treaty in March with but little difficulty. 

The Scots since the Revolution had set their minds upon 
obtaining for themselves a share in the world’s trade. They found 


46 Jerviswood Correspondence, p. 23. 
 Tbid., p. 28. ** Tbid., p. 139. 
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that this was impossible without English help, and that they 
could not force free trade from England for any less return than 
their assent to an incorporating union. England at the same 
time was engaged in a great war with a great rival, involving com- 
mercial as well as political interests. It was necessary for her that 
Scotland should not be driven either for commercial or dynastic 
reasons into the arms of France. On the other hand, a leading 
object of her policy had been the maintenance of the Navigation 
Acts, and especially the exclusion of Holland. The Scottish trade 
with Holland threatened to let in the Dutch through Scotland. 
Another great object of English policy at the time was the 
monopoly of the plantation trade. Scotland had already got some 
share of this trade. It was better that she should be admitted to 
carry on the trade under English regulations than that she should 
continue outside them, become an intermediary for the Dutch, and 
enable them to retail colonial produce in Europe. The danger of 
actual commercial rivalry at the time was not great, but the whigs 
were carrying out a very consistent policy—the protection of 
English industry and the enlargement of English markets. An 
independent Scotland endangered the whole system. To remove 
these dangers and to obtain a united parliament and a common 
settlement of succession for the two countries England was willing 


to share her cherished trade privileges with her northern neighbour. 


THEopora KEITH. 





The Relations between England and 


Frrance in 1802 


ORD WHITWORTH, soon after he had become the British 
ambassador in Paris, expressed a hope that the ill-feeling 
still existing between France and England towards the end of 1802 
would subside into a lasting peace, as the sea gradually loses its 
ferment after a storm. The evident satisfaction caused by his 
arrival in Calais and in Paris, the friendly behaviour of Bonaparte, 
and the apparent good-will of France and the whole of Europe led 
him to believe that the treaty of Amiens might possibly have 
removed the last obstacle to a general peace. Within six months 
he was recalled and England and France were at war. From a 
review of Whitworth’s mission alone the outbreak of war seems to 
come with an unnatural suddenness. The explanation is to be 
found in the less familiar history of the preceding eight months ; 
and the conclusion to be drawn from a study of this period is that 
the relations between France and England were already so much 
strained when Whitworth went to Paris that a renewal of hostilities 
was almost inevitable. 

The trouble began with the preliminaries of peace; and the 
fault undoubtedly lay, in the first instance with the new English 
ministry, who framed the provisions with the confidence of inex- 
perience and with the joy of restoring peace to Europe. In their 
pacific enthusiasm the ministers made terms which Pitt and his 
colleagues would have rejected without a second thought. Perhaps 
Hawkesbury’s lack of business capacity ' led him to agree to Otto’s 
proposals without proper regard for their consequences. The pre- 
liminaries were naturally very unfavourable to England; it remained 
to improve their terms as far as might be in the definitive treaty. 
But the English plenipotentiary, Cornwallis, was no match for 
Napoleon and Talleyrand, who bound their minister, Joseph Bona- 
parte, to keep closely to the terms of the preliminaries. Cornwallis 
soon lost allinterest in his work. He wrote from Amiens toa friend 
in England, ‘I heartily wish it was all over and that I could get 


' George III’s opinion of Hawkesbury is quoted by Malmesbury: ‘ He has no head 
for business, no method, no punctuality ’ (Diaries, iv. 63). 
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back again to Culford, from whence it would not be easy to move 
me.’* The result of his diplomacy was the treaty concluded on 
25 March 1802. Cornwallis retired to Culford to watch the failure 
of his schemes; and Merry went at once to Paris as chargé 
daffaires. Although friendly relations were thus established there 
was no cordiality between France and England. There is an 
atmosphere of suspicion even about Merry’s earliest despatches. 
Now he reports a rumour, still only half believed, of Bonaparte’s 
schemes of aggression in Europe and the colonies. Now he writes 
that the First Consul has been appointed to office for ten years, 
and is not contented with this half-measure; that ‘within a 
few weeks he will be Caesar or nothing,’ and that Merry ‘ would 
rather bet for his carrying his point, and would even bet two 
to one on that side, provided that he does not carry the point 
too high or that he does not go towards it with too much precipi- 
tation.’* Again he hints that no reliance can be placed on any 
statement made by Talleyrand.* A pamphlet is enclosed, signed 
by Bonneville Ayral, chef de bataillon, recommending ‘that the 
French people proclaim Napoleon Bonaparte first emperor of the 
Gauls, and settle the hereditary power in his family, renewing the 
Salic law.’* And from time to time come rumours of the proposed 
partition of Turkey, which Bonaparte was using as a bait for the 
Austrian and Russian emperors.® 

After one or two months of this secret and distrustful 
correspondence the vague suspicions took definite shape, and open 
complaints began to pass from one government to the other. It 
was inevitable. The treaty of Amiens was in no way fitted to 
bring about or facilitate a general peace. Too many questions 
were left unsettled or passed over altogether, and they had to be 
decided by subsequent diplomacy before England and France could 
arrive at a modus vivendi. Some points were never decided at all, 
and the modus vivendi was only to be found after twelve years of war. 
Bonaparte’s territorial ambitions; the imprisonment of British 
subjects in France, and the sequestration of property in France 
belonging to British subjects ; the contest carried on by the press 
in both countries ; and the more important questions of the reten- 
tion of Malta, and the commercial rivalry of France and England 
—all these difficulties agitated the summer and autumn of 1802, 
and their appearance in the early months of the next year was 
only the recrudescence of an old trouble. The discussions arising 
from these grievances include everything that is of importance in 

2 Correspondence, iii. 406. 

8 Foreign Office, France 62, 6, 7, and 12 May (private). 

* Ibid. 28 April. 

5 “Mon Opinion sur la Récompense due & Bonaparte,’ enclosed in Foreign Office, 
France 62,27 May. 

® Ibid. 6 May. 
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the history of Merry’s embassy. The first cause of discontent— 
Bonaparte’s encroachments upon the affairs of Italy, Holland, 
Germany, Turkey, Piedmont, and Switzerland, and his plan for 
the foundation of a colonial empire—is a matter which occupies a 
considerable space in Merry’s despatches. The second, the failure 
of the French government to remove the sequestrations of property 
in France belonging to English subjects, did not seriously influence 
the course of events, although it amounted to a deliberate breach 
of the fourteenth article of the treaty. The third ground of com- 
plaint—the newspaper war—was both a cause and a symptom of 
animosity. 

On 9 June, Merry wrote that the First Consul had appointed a 
secretary, Nettement by name, to translate striking passages from 
the English papers. Next month came an official note from 
Otto complaining of the notorious journal L’ Ambigu, written in 
French and published in London, under the editorship of Jean 
Peltier.’ The affair of Peltier dragged on through the remaining 
months of 1802. In the end he was convicted of libel, but 
before the sentence could be put into force war was declared 
and he was allowed to go free. The only recognition which his 
trial received in France was an extraordinary article in the 
Moniteur, in which it was announced that ‘it was only through 
the trial that the First Consul learnt the existence of these libels,’ 
and that ‘it was hard to conceive why the English government had 
made so much disturbance about the whole affair.’* This article 
was only one of a series of polemics ; for there were two sides to the 
newspaper war. In another number of the Moniteur the Times is 
the object of attack, and the ministry are accused of subsidising 
and suggesting its anti-French sentiments. Again, the ministers 
are blamed for sending Moore to Switzerland. And elsewhere the 
misdeeds of the First Consul’s arch-enemies, Grenville, Windham, 
and Minto, are paraded for the execration of the Moniteur’s readers.® 
Other papers besides those already mentioned were concerned in 
the dispute. The Morning Post was one of the offenders, and it 
was this paper which published several of Wordsworth’s anti- 
French sonnets. Cobbett and the editor of the Courrier Francais 
de Londres are mentioned in Otto’s note of 25 July. In Paris there 
appeared the Argus, printed in English and edited by an Irish- 
man of Jewish descent, Goldschmidt by name. The Argus raged 
furiously against the English government, but Addington dis- 
regarded its attacks. ‘It was,’ he remarked, ‘as if a sober man 

” Otto to Hawkesbury, 25 July. See Annual Register, 1803, p. 659. A flattering 
account of Peltier is published in the same volume, p. 139. 

* Moniteur, 30 January 1803. 

® The most important articles on English affairs appeared in the Monitewr on 


8 August and 29 October 1802, 1, 9, and 30 January 1803. Sebastiani’s report was 
published in a supplement to the issue of 30 January. 
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was to resent the violence of one drunk ; for a gentleman to commit 
himself with a carman.’ He was waiting ‘till insolence was 
coupled with hostility.’'° The Argus was not an official journal, but 
the First Consul was able to make good use of it. On 25 November 
he ordered Talleyrand to send five hundred copies for distribution 
in the West Indies, particularly in the islands that belonged to 
England." 

Various measures were taken in France to silence the outspoken 
English press. Attempts were made to bribe the hostile papers 
into acquiescence. The abbé Tabarau, who had charge of the 
business, concluded a bargain with some of the English editors ; 
but they were the least influential. It was said that the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, who was visiting Paris, was not satisfied 
with the price offered to him, and on his return he decried the 
French government more fiercely than before.’? Bribery proved 
practically useless, and Bonaparte had recourse to the method 
of answering the journalists according to their journalism. He 
could not be blamed for using this expedient if he had not 
lowered himself so far as to encourage, and actually to compose, 
diatribes in a paper that was acknowledged to be an official 
publication of the government; and his writings only had the 
effect of embittering public feeling in both countries. It was 
impossible to prevent the smuggling of English newspapers into 
France, but they might still be suppressed by means of diplomacy. 
The editors themselves had neither been cajoled nor subdued ; but 
the government might possibly be persuaded or compelled to set 
up a censorship of the press. The first movement in this direction 
was Otto’s official protest against the Ambigu. Talleyrand and 
Merry also had some interesting conversations on the subject of 
the newspapers. The French minister began with a gene.al com- 
plaint against the libellous character of the English press. Merry 
had the courage to retort with a reference to the objectionable 
articles in the Moniteur—the more serious since they appeared in 
an official newspaper. Nothing of the kind was ever printed in 
the only official paper in England—a publication, indeed, which 
has always been a wholly unadorned record of facts. Merry 
was assured by Talleyrand that nothing in the Moniteur was to be 
regarded as official except reports and reprints of state papers—an 
argument which would have been satisfactory if it had been true— 


© Malmesbury, Diaries, iv. 208. 

‘1 Napoleon’s Correspondence, no. 6452. See also M. Philippson’s article ‘ La 
Paix d’Amiens et la Politique de Napoléon 1*t’ in the Revue Historique, March-April 
1901. About the end of February 1803 the French government suddenly grew more 
conciliatory, and as a result Goldschmidt was dismissed. See England and Napoleon 
in 1803, p. 91. 

12 Intelligence from Paris dated 19 February 1902, enclosed with Paget’s despatch 
of 10 March. Foreign Office, Austria 66. 
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and that &ll foreign ambassadors were aware of the fact. It was 
useless for Merry to insist that if his colleagues in Paris had ever 
known it they no longer held it in their memory; and it was in 
vain that he urged Talleyrand to enlighten them and Europe at 
large on the point. Talleyrand’s persistent answer was, ‘ No, no; 
it is not necessary.’ '* 

On 17 August—a date of some importance in the history 
of this negotiation—Otto presented Lord Hawkesbury with a 
formal list of grievances under six heads. After the mild answers 
of the British government to the first protest with regard to Peltier 
Bonaparte raised his terms, according to his usual practice. 
First he demanded the suppression of newspaper articles hostile 
to the French. Then followed a number of demands relating to the 
émigrés: that the chouans who were still in Jersey should be sent 
out of British territory ; that the royalist bishops of Arras and St. 
Pol, who were accused of stirring up sedition in France, should be 
treated in the same way; that Georges Cadoudal and his Vendean 
followers should be deported to Canada, and the Bourbon princes 
advised to repair to Warsaw; and that émigrés who were found 
wearing in the United Kingdom decorations acquired under the ancien 
régime should be forbidden to remain in the British empire.'* The 
English ministers were driven to an impasse. They must either sur- 
render or turn at bay. Ifthey yielded they must pass a reactionary 
measure, setting up again a censorship of the press contrary to all 
traditions of the last hundred and fifty years and against the wish 
of the whole nation; and they must drive into exile those who 
had been their allies throughout the war. They chose the only 
honourable course. With regard to the Bourbons, Hawkesbury 
considered the charges against them to be too trifling to be 
worthy of notice; and he refused to take any action against 
the two bishops unless further proof of their alleged sedition were 
forthcoming. On some other points he was more conciliatory: the 
chouans, he said, were rapidly leaving Jersey, and steps were 
being taken to remove Cadoudal and his accomplices from British 
territory. But in the matter of the newspapers Hawkesbury was 
quite firm. ‘Iam sure,’ he wrote to Merry, ‘you must be aware 
that his majesty cannot and never will in consequence of any 
representation from a foreign power make any concession which 
can be in the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the press 
as secured by the constitution of this country.’ » 

As far as Merry was concerned this was the end of the business. 
During the remaining months of 1802 no more recriminations on 
the subject of newspapers passed between the two governments. 


'S Foreign Office, France 63, 13 August ; 64, 5 September. 

See Annual Register, 1803, p. 661. 

‘ Foreign Office, France 63, 28 August; Annual Register, 1803, p. 664. 
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The dispute had only aroused ill-feeling in England and France, 
and its chief importance at that moment was that it brought the 
English ministry for the first time to a firm attitude in opposition 
to the French. As longas they showed any disposition to conciliate 
the French government greater and greater demands were put upon 
them. Now at last they were driven to resist the importunity of 
France, and the First Consul became more moderate in his terms. 
He saw that the renewal of hostilities lay beyond this resistance, 
just asa few weeks later it was threatened by the storm arising from 
the occupation of Switzerland.’* And an immediate outbreak of war 
was not inhis mind. One or two more years of peace were needed 
for the settlement of the domestic affairs of France. The army was 
weakened by the San Domingo expedition; the navy was almost 
destroyed. Newrecruits had to be trained, and a new navy was to 
be built with materials supplied from Russia.'’ The fleet would not 
be ready for at least three years, and until these preparations should 
be finished it was the proper policy of France to remain at peace. 
Owing to the peculiar character and position of Bonaparte this 
trivial dispute had in the next year an importance which it in no 
way deserved. During the last few weeks of the peace the First 
Consul had it in his power to decide the issue of the negotiation 
either by accepting a compromise with regard to Malta or by 
refusing the English projects. And in this crisis he was undoubtedly 
inclined in the direction of war, against the advice of his ablest 
ministers, by the irritation that he felt against the English journalists 
for attacking him in their newspapers, and against the English 
government for allowing the journalists to express their feeling with 
impunity. It is interesting in this connexion to recall Talleyrand’s 
comment on the renewal of hostilities: C’est ’amour-propre blessé 
qui décidera la guerre.'* 

Of the two other grounds of dispute—the retention of Malta 
and the commercial rivalry between France and England—while 
the former led immediately to the rupture of peace, the other was 
the most deep-seated of all the causes of hostility. The English 
government had never been altogether blind to the value of Malta, 
but they yielded it up as a peace offering, together with nearly all 
the other possessions that England had acquired during the war. 
The danger was at once appreciated and published by the new 
opposition, whose view of foreign affairs, although strongly biassed 


6 Tt is interesting to notice how in both these cases the French government 
became more conciliatory as the English grew more determined. This fact seems to 
give strength to the supposition that greater firmness on the part of England, in the 
latter part of 1801, would have produced not a renewal of war, but a more satisfactory 
treaty. 

‘7 See Foreign Office, France 51, 31 December 1802; Prussia 62, 25 November 
France 63, 10 July. 

‘Ss O. Browning, England and Napoleon, p. 266. 
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against France, was remarkably justified by the events of the next 
few years. Nelson himself, who in the debate on the preliminaries 
had said in the house of lords that, ‘as to Malta, he did not 
consider it as likely to be of any great importance to this coun- 
try,’ '® was driven later on to admit that he regarded Malta ‘as a 
most important outwork to India.’** And the native Maltese 
were not anxious to lose the protection of England. Early in 
1802 they sent a deputation to London to secure, if possible, 
the independence of Malta, or, if that could not be allowed, 
to ask that Malta should be incorporated in the British empire. 
Or at least they wanted to be assured by the king of England ‘in 
the presence of France and Russia that the Order should never 
return to Malta to trouble their hearths and expose them again to 
the misfortunes from which they had just escaped.’ *' The Knights 
of St. John of course told a very different tale. In a note pre- 
sented to Lord St. Helens in St. Petersburg they described the 
virtues of their own rule in the following terms :— 


Jamais peut-étre il n’y eit un gouvernement plus doux, plus modéré, 
plus paternel que celui des grands maitres. Nulle taxe; nulle imposition ; 
point d’injustice ni de vexation ; tribunaux composés par la noblesse et 
le tiers état du pays; les habitants entretenus, soldés, nourris, dépendus 
aux frais de l’Ordre—tels étaient les avantages dont ils ont jouis 
pendant prés de trois siécles sans la moindre plainte de leur part.?? 


They said that the deputation to London was sent by a small 
minority of the Maltese; but this statement is open to doubt. 
Possibly the government of the Order had been too paternal, and 
the Maltese might have been better pleased with more taxation 
and greater privileges. The deputation was largely composed of 
professional men, clergy, and merchants; and to such men to be 
debarred from political power and the rights of citizenship is 
almost as great an evil as actual oppression. 

The importance of Malta to the English as a naval station, and 
the loss that England was incurring by the evacuation of the 


island, were clearly shown by a contemporary writer, an officer of 
the British garrison in Valetta. 


The position of this island in the centre of the Mediterranean and 
the convenience and security of its port, with the almost impregnable 
fortifications which secure the town of Valetta, evidently point out the 
importance of such a capture to a commercial people, independent of the 
beneficial consequence before stated (i.e. protection against the French). 
Situated nearly at an equal distance from the entrance of the Straits and 
the coasts of Syria, the whole trade of the Mediterranean and Levant 


% Annual Register, 1802, p. 18. 
* Holland Rose, Life of Napoleon, i. 333. 
21 'W. A. Miles, Correspondence. 
* Foreign Office, Russia 50, 2 April 1802. 
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in time of war must be at the mercy of its possessors. With these 
advantages, should the nature of circumstances admit of its being 
retained, the decided superiority of our marine will most probably render 
it by far the most important possession that could have been acquired by 
the British nation in the Mediterranean.”* 


The case for the retention of Malta, in short, was that in the 
hands of a strong naval power Malta would command the trade of 
the Mediterranean. England had agreed to surrender the Cape of 
Good Hope to Holland, so that in time of war the sea route to India 
would be interrupted, for Holland was but a dependency of France. 
The only remaining way to India was through the Mediterranean, 
and if England were to evacuate Malta she would have no control 
over this route. The French would be able to usurp her Mediter- 
ranean trade, and above all she could not prevent them from 
occupying Egypt again, and so threatening the British possessions 
in India. Many writers on the subject argued that very soon 
‘after the evacuation of Malta by the English France would take 
possession of the island. But there was no reason for such an 
assumption. France had Elba, a little further north, with a 
harbour that would accommodate the largest fleet on earth. And 
if Malta were held by a friendly or even a neutral power English 
commerce could not pass through the Mediterranean, and Egypt 
would be at the mercy of France. Bonaparte expected that before 
the autumn of 1804 the Mediterranean would be void of English 
shipping and that France would have a free hand there.” 

It is quite possible that if Malta had been restored to the 
Knights of St. John the First Consul would have picked a quarrel 
with the Order or with the king of Naples, or in some other way 
would have found means to possess himself of the island. No one 
in Europe knew better how to find pretexts for acquiring the 
property of others. It was enough however for Bonaparte that 
Malta should be out of the hands of England. He could safely 
trust to the course of events for the rest. The English ministry, 
on the other hand, persuaded themselves that, unless Malta were 
actually in the possession of France, the naval superiority of 
England would secure our trade with India. They did not know 
the character of the First Consul. They could not believe—even 
Merry found it hard to believe—that he was planning any vast 
system of conquest in Europe, and in every other continent. They 
knew that they were leaving him an opportunity of annexing the 
island, but they persuaded themselves that his ‘ good faith’ would 
not let him violate its independence. It is hard to imagine how 
they could allow themselves to be so deceived in spite of the 
warnings of the most enlightened Englishmen, and with the 


23 A Description of Malta (1801), Introduction, p. 4. 
*4 Sorel, Europe et la Révolution Francaise, t. vi, p. 211. 
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example of the peace of Lunéville before them. It seems probable 
that in negotiating the treaty the government might have kept 
Malta and might still have made peace with France ; for Bona- 
parte was really anxious to come to terms with England, so that 
he might have time to reorganise the French army and navy, and 
to carry on his work of restoring law and order in France, of 
repairing the national finances and encouraging the growth of 
trade and manufacture and agricultural industry. There can be 
no doubt that if the definitive treaty had confirmed the British 
occupation of Malta, and if the Order of St. John had received a 
suitable compensation elsewhere, the peace would have been less 
disturbed and more lasting, although without a treaty of commerce 
it could never have been wholly satisfactory. 

The negotiations with regard to Malta, rumours of French 
designs upon Egypt and India, speculations as to the possibility 
of keeping Malta in spite of the treaty, and complaints of the 
difficulty of carrying out the tenth article fill a large space 
in the Foreign Office records of 1802. It is clear that both 
England and France at first intended that Malta should be 
independent and that the tenth article should be honestly 
carried out. But several of the subsidiary clauses presented 
difficulties which hindered or compromised the execution of 
the treaty. Bonaparte hoped that the English garrison would 
evacuate Malta without any guarantee of its independence and 
before the election of a grand master ; ** and the English government 
refused to withdraw its troops until the tenth article was carried out 
in every other respect. The grand master was to be elected in Malta 
by a vote of the langues. But the Order was in St. Petersburg ; 
the langues represented there had already nominated candidates ; 
and the pope had consented to choose a grand master from among 
the nominees. The Russian government made this discrepancy an 
excuse for postponing their guarantee. The tsar was really 
piqued because he, the protector of the Order, had not been allowed 
to take part in the framing of the tenth article, and because, in the 
list of guaranteeing powers, Russia was put after Austria. The 
French ministers at the various courts received no instructions to 
ask for a guarantee; the French government was in no hurry to see 
this condition fulfilled. If England could be persuaded to abandon 
Malta without any guarantee of its independence France might 
find means to bring the island under her control without arousing 
the hostility of Europe. The only power that ever gave a guarantee 


*8 E.g. Hédouville, the French ambassador in St. Petersburg, in conversation with 
Sir John Warren ‘expressed an anxious wish that the island of Malta might be 
evacuated at all events by the British troops, without the assurance we require of the 
independence of the island, or even a government being settled there’ (Foreign Office, 
Russia, 25 November 1802). 
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was Austria, and hers was only valid on condition that all the 
other powers should follow suit.” 

It was indirectly the policy of France to reduce the Order to a 
helpless condition. By analogy with the fate of Switzerland a 
revolt of the native Maltese might follow; and the affair would end 
with the intervention of the First Consul. The French government 
confiscated the property of the langues of Auvergne and Provence, 
and the king of Spain, at the instigation of France, suppressed the 
Spanish langues.”” These losses so reduced and impoverished the 
Order as seriously to affect its standing among the states of Europe. 
Grenville in the debate on the definitive treaty showed that the 
knights would have to meet an annual expenditure of 130,000/. with 
an income of 20,0001. In such an extremity they would be bound 
to fall into dependence on some other power, and the English 
ministers must have seen the danger of such a situation.” 

But the real stumbling-block to the evacuation of Malta was the 
plain intention of Bonaparte to extend his influence and territory 
in Europe and in the east. The arguments of Grenville and his 
followers, the change in public opinion with regard to the treaty, 
and above all the reports and rumours of French aggressions that 
poured in persistently from the English envoys and agents in 
other countries led them to an appreciation of Bonaparte’s 
designs.*® Between the months of June and October their attitude 
changed from a determination to make Malta independent to a 
strong desire to keep the island if the least excuse could be found 
for its retention. At the beginning of June they certainly meant 
to carry out the evacuation of Malta as soon as a grand master was 
elected. They even agreed to recognise the papal nominee as grand 
master. ‘ His majesty,’ Hawkesbury wrote to Merry, 


has no object in the whole of this transaction than that the tenth article 
of the treaty may be fairly executed, and that the arrangements may be 
carried into complete execution with as little delay as possible ; *° 


and again to Lord St. Helens, who was at that time ambassador at 
St. Petersburg— 


It must be equally the policy of his majesty and the emperor of Russia 
that this island should become independent of France; and for the 
purpose of effectuating this great object by a concert among the principal 


26 See Foreign Office, Austria 66, 3 March, 15 and 22 May, 12 and 23 June, 9, 15 
and 18 July, 4 and 22 August; ibid. France 63 28 July. 

27 Tbid. Prussia 62, 24 May. 

*8 See Annual Register, 1802, p. 143. 

2 E.g. already in June the First Consul remarked to Cobenzl, the Austrian 
ambassador, that he expected a renewal of war with England. The circumstance was 
reported by Paget (Foreign Office, Austria 66, 23 June) Information of this kind 
would not encourage the English ministers to carry out the treaty religiously in the 
hope of a general and lasting peace. 

%” Foreign Office, France 62, 5 June 
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powers of Europe it is surely not desirable to sacrifice too much to con- 
siderations which must be deemed of a subordinate nature.*! 


On 6 August Hawkesbury was still pressing the king of Prussia 
for a guarantee, and was apparently anxious to carry out the tenth 
article.** The honest short-sightedness of these letters may be 
contrasted with the tone of Hawkesbury’s secret instructions to 
Whitworth, written five months later. 


His majesty would certainly be justified in claiming the possession of 
Malta, as some counterpoise to the acquisitions of France since the con- 
clusion of the definitive treaty; but it is not necessary to decide in the 
present moment whether his majesty will be disposed to avail himself of 
his pretensions in this respect. 


It is evident that for some reason the ministers had almost 
reversed their opinion with regard to Malta; and the most cogent 
reason for the change must have been their knowledge of Bonaparte’s 
designs on Egypt. The first rumour of this danger came from 
Merry towards the end of June. 


I have to add that several circumstances, though of a trifling nature 
in themselves, which have come to my knowledge, tend to a belief that 
the First Consul still retains some views upon Egypt.** 


Merry did not say what the trifling circumstances were, but on 


25 September he had to report an event of far greater im- 
portance—the mission of Colonel Sebastiani to the Barbary States 
and to Egypt. Merry gives the ostensible reason for Sebastiani’s 
journey and adds— 


But, my lord, I have learnt from good authority that he was 
accompanied by a person of the name of Jaubert (who was General 
Bonaparte’s interpreter and confidential agent with the natives during 
the time he commanded in Egypt), who has carried with him instructions 
prepared by M. Talleyrand, to treat with Ibrahim Bey for the purpose of 
creating a fresh and successful revolt in Egypt against the power of the 
Porte, and of placing that country again under the direct or indirect 
dependence of France, to which end he has been authorised to offer 
assistance in men or money.** 


This news was confirmed and expanded two months later * and its 
accuracy was proved by the publication of Sebastiani’s report. The 
British government could no longer have any doubt of Bonaparte’s 
scheme to annex Egypt. They at last appreciated the full import- 
ance of Malta; and seeing their mistake in surrendering it, they 
began to cast about for some means of retrieving their false step. 
Miles showed an exact appreciation of the state of affairs. ‘It seems 
to me,’ he wrote, ‘as if ministers, ashamed of their cession, were 
Foreign Office, Russia 50, 5 June. 82 See ibid. Prussia 62. 


83 Tbid. France 63, 26 June. % Tbid. 64, 25 September, 
%$ Tbid. 27 November. 
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unwilling to let it slip through their fingers, and were anxious to 
withhold it, if they could without committing the honour of the 
nation by a violent breach of its plighted faith.’ For the present 
they seemed determined not to carry out the treaty until they were 
forced to do so, and while drifting with the current of events to 
‘catch at anything like a fair pretext for retaining Malta.’ 

It was natural that the French government should begin to 
protest when three months had elapsed from the conclusion of the 
treaty and Malta was still garrisoned by English troops. The first 
complaint came from Naples at the end of June, when Alquier, the 
French envoy, asked Drummond, the minister of England, why no 
steps had been taken for the removal of the English garrison, and 
Drummond answered that the island could not be abandoned until 
the guarantees of its independence were signed.* July passed 
without any further questioning on the subject. But on 21 August, 
four days after the receipt of the sixfold complaint already 
mentioned, came an official note from Otto, pointing out that the 
evacuation of Malta was two months overdue. Hawkesbury’s 
answer was vague and spiritless ; and the French would probably 
have returned to the attack with redoubled force, but the affair of 
Switzerland intervened and the question of Malta again fell into 
abeyance. On 3 October however Merry reported that both the 
French and Neapolitan governments were anxious about the 
English occupation of Malta, and that Bonaparte did not intend to 
send General Andréossy to London as ambassador until he heard 
that the English troops had left the island. But the First Consul 
changed his mind. In November the ambassadors were sent out, 
and nothing more was heard of the Maltese dispute until the next 
year. 

The gradual change in the attitude of the English ministry can 
be clearly traced. In the middle of 1802 only the new opposition 
and some members of the commercial classes believed that Malta 
ought to be kept at all hazards. At that time ministers thought 
that the election of a grand master and the guarantee of the 
six powers would ensure the independence of Malta; but they had 
no intention of withdrawing their troops without these securities. 
In the next three months they were confirmed in this opinion by the 
reluctance of Russia and Prussia and Spain to give their guarantees 
and by the rumours of Bonaparte’s territorial schemes. Probably 
by the beginning of October they were inclined to keep Malta, if by 
any means they could revoke the tenth article of the treaty. Public 
feeling in England was deeply stirred by the intervention in 
Switzerland; and the suspicions of the ministry were justified by 
the report of Sebastiani’s mission. Later despatches still further 
impressed them with the advisability of retaining the possession 


** Drummond to Merry, 29 June, Foreign Office, France 63. 
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of Malta ; *’ and it is evident that at the beginning of December they 
were no longer anxious for the guarantee of Russia and Prussia,** 
an indication that they had little intention of carrying out the tenth 
article.® At the end of 1802 they were waiting for a plausible excuse 
for the retention of Malta, and the publication of Sebastiani’s 
report gave them the opportunity which they desired. It enabled 
them openly to make the demand summarised by Whitworth as 
‘ Malta or war’ the basis of the ultimatum.*” 

The absence of any commercial agreement between France and 
‘England must be regarded as the underlying though not the imme- 
diate cause of the renewal of war. In 1801 the commercial classes 
had been the firmest supporters of the peace ; in 1802 they found 
that English trading interests were ignored in the treaty, and they 
became its strongest opponents. Addington, as Sorel has pointed 
out, took his cue from the City merchants; and their objection to 
the treaty must have weighed with the government and encouraged 
ministers to keep Malta in the hands of the English. For the 
Maltese dispute from one point of view is only a side-issue from 
the general conflict of commercial interests. One of the chief 
dangers of the evacuation of Malta was that it would jeopardise 
British trade in the east. And, even ifthe question of Malta had 
never arisen, it is doubtful whether England and France could 


have remained long at peace. The Revolutionary and Napoleonic 


* In his strongly worded depatch of 25 November Sir John Warren, after 
repeating the usual arguments with regard to the importance of Malta to England, and 
the danger of its annexation by France, writes, ‘It will remain for your lordship to 
determine how far these considerations embarrass the question of evacuating Malta, 
without the most undeniable pledge of its independence on France’ (F.O., Russia 51). 

* Jackson to Hawkesbury, 3 December, ibid. Prussia 62: ‘I avoided in my 
conversation with him (Haugwitz) to revert to the subject of Malta; and, as I shall 
observe a similar reserve in future, and it should appear from Sir John Warren’s letters 
that no great encouragement will be given from St. Petersburg, the subject, unless 
I receive your lordship’s order to renew it, will probably remain at rest for a considerable 
time.’ 

* A note from Castlereagh to Hawkesbury, written on 24 January 1803, proves how- 
ever that the cabinet was not yet determined to keep Malta, or at least that some of the 
ministers were still inclined to respect the treaty: ‘I am still of opinion that having 
determined not to risk a war, the Cape then in our hands, by avowedly claiming 
Malta on the double grounds then open to us, we cannot now refuse to negotiate for 
placing it in a state of independence. and that we must fairly make the attempt’ 
(Castlereagh, Letters and Speeches, v. 53). 

* Sorel (vi. 260-261) says that Hawkesbury answered Talleyrand’s threatening 
letter of 23 October with the corresponding threat, that if France would not leave the 
European states as they were at the time of the treaty England would keep Malta. 
The principle involved is the same that was repeated many times in the next year, and 
was used by the English government to justify the declaration of war. But it is 
rather surprising to find such a direct challenge used by Hawkesbury so early in the 
negotiation, and at the time when Whitworth was preparing to leave for Paris. The 
threat can only be regarded as an answer to the high words of Talleyrand’s letter, not 
as a declaration of English policy; for the government at that time had by no means 
decided what they were going to do with Malta. 
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wars were the last stages in the great commercial and colonial 
struggle which had continued throughout the eighteenth century. 
The French people, after the financial disturbances of the Revolu- 
tion, were making fierce efforts to replace their lost wealth; but 
everywhere they found their foreign trade thwarted or impeded by 
English competition."! Therivalry of French and English commerce 
was not restrained by any sort of treaty or agreement ; and in the 
state of jealousy which existed at that time between the two 
countries unrestricted competition was almost certain to lead to 
war. The rivalry was the keener, and both countries were the more’ 
ready to go to war because each government underrated the 
strength of the other. Bonaparte remembered the huge subsidies 
that England had paid to her continental allies. He knew thatthe 
Bank of England for five years had not been in a position to pay 
cash for its notes ; he could not fail to notice the eagerness of the 
English to make peace, even on the most humiliating terms; he 
believed that England was exhausted by nine years of warfare, and 
more than once he said that she could not fight alone against 
France. The English, on the other hand, remembered that France 
had been bankrupt during the Revolution ; that the assignats of 
the French government were practically worthless; that the whole 
social and political system of France had been overturned by the 
Revolution ; and that now the state was entrusted toa new govern- 
ment which might still prove to be as transitory as its predecessors 
had been. Further, the mistaken idea was very common in this 
country that Frenchmen were devoid of financial ability and 
consumed their surplus wealth in riotous living. Merry was wiser 
than most Englishmen in this matter. ‘ With respect to the French 
finances,’ he wrote, 


I can only say at present, in general terms, that this government has 
a vast resource by paying scarcely anybody except the military, and that 
the Revolutionary force, which continues to be as much as ever the 
essence of the government, may still continue to provide them with ways 
and means which baffle all common ideas on the subject.‘ 


But in England there was a widespread opinion, shared by 
Whitworth himself, that the French treasury was empty and that 
another war would bring financial ruin upon France. 

For a month or two after the signature of the definitive treaty 
the First Consul professed to be willing to make a separate com- 
mercial arrangement with England ; and on 20 May Hawkesbury, 
in a letter to Merry, distinctly demanded that such a treaty should 
be taken in hand. About a fortnight later Merry pressed the 


“' Sorel (vi. 262) gives an interesting account of Bonaparte’s visit to the manu- 


facturing districts of Normandy, and of the strong anti-English feeling among the 
trading classes there. 


* Foreign Office, France 63, 24 July. 
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point in conversation with Talleyrand, and the French minister, in 
his reply, referred to ‘the arrangement which is about to take 
place.’ ** Here the negotiation ended. What led the English 
government, after this promising beginning, to abandon the attempt 
to secure commercial concessions from France who shall say? 
Perhaps, after all, the absence of a treaty of commerce did not 
make a very great difference, for in all probability the terms offered 
by the First Consul would have been of little value to England.’ 
But at least the prohibition of British shipping within four leagues 
of the French coast had some curious and notorious results. In 
December 1801 the ‘ Fame’ packet was driven into Cherbourg 
harbour by a storm. It was seized as lawful prize and confiscated.” 
Next July the ‘ Nancy’ was detained in the same way at Flushing.** 
Two months later the ‘Jennies’ brig, laden with coal for the 
Charente, and merchandise for Cadiz, was confiscated, although 
the captain offered to leave the contraband goods at the douane 
until he was ready to set out for Spain.*’ The most remarkable 
case of all was that of the ‘George’ brig, which had called at the 
Charente towards the end of October for a cargo of brandy, and 
was detained because she carried some knives and forks which were 
kept for the master’s private use.“* Merry of course protested 
against every one of these confiscations, but in no single instance 
did his representations produce any effect.*® And, however these 
harsh measures might be regarded in England, the French 
government could always reply, as the English government had 
done with regard to the newspapers, that they were only carrying 
out existing laws; and they could add that, if the English were 
not satisfied with the present commercial arrangements, they 
should have seen to it that the relations were readjusted in the 
treaty of Amiens. How, indeed, could the English ministry be so 
negligent as to leave this matter untouched by the treaty when 
they had the case of the ‘ Fame’ before them ? 

The interests of England and France came inevitably into 
conflict in the near east, and the advantage lay with France. 
While he was trying to cajole Russia and Austria into an agree- 
ment for the partition of Turkey, Bonaparte was also negotiating 
a treaty of commerce with the Porte, by which France was allowed 
the privileges of the most favoured nation in her trade with the 


*8 Foreign Office, France 62, 2 June. 

“ The sort of terms that he had in mind may be judged from his speech in the 
council of state when peace with England was contemplated in 1806. The speech is 
quoted by Dr. Holland Rose in his article on ‘ Napoleon and English Commerce, 
English Historical Review, October 1893, p. 713. 

* Foreign Office, France 62, 20 May, 2 June. © Tbid. 63,17 June. 

"” ibid. 64, 20 September. © Jbid. 64, 27 October. 


* See ibid. 64, December 6 Annual Register, 1803, pp. 223-227; Philippson, 
Revue Historique, u.s. 
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Black Sea ports.®’ This Treaty drew a strong protest from 
Straton, the English minister at Constantinople. He pointed out 
that Turkey had treated her enemy, France, better than England, 
her ally ; and said that for the future 


les nations européennes seront autorisées & croire qu'il est plus avan- 
tageux de faire la guerre & la Sublime Porte que d’agir de concert avec 


elle—persuasion qui ne pourrait qu’entrainer des suites trés ficheuses 
pour la Sublime Porte.*' 


Probably the Turkish government speculated on the rising power 
of France, and entered upon this engagement with the idea that 
France would be more useful as an ally, or more dangerous as an 
enemy, than England would be. Ali Effendi, the Turkish envoy 
in Paris, who was largely responsible for the treaty, was fascinated 
by the power and personal attraction of the First Consul. To 
Bonaparte himself the treaty could not be anything but a tempo- 
rary expedient. He intended as soon as possible to share the 
Ottoman empire with Russia and Austria, taking care that Egypt 
should be included in his own portion. 

There was one other commercial matter which would certainly 
have led either to a rupture of peace or to an, explanation on the 
part of France if Pitt and his old colleagues had been in office. 
In this instance Bonaparte deliberately broke an agreement with 
the English, yet his action was never called in question nor even 
made public in this country. The English ministry overlooked 
the matter. Presumably they were afraid that the consequences 
of a bold retort might put them in a position which would force a 
definite and irrevocable step upon them. The dispute, if such a 
one-sided affair can be called a dispute, arose in 1802. After the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty a separate agreement had been 
made between the French and English post offices.*? But Merry 
discovered that the First Consul had ordered the French officials to 
disregard three clauses of this treaty which related to customs 
duties and the conveyance of passengers on packet boats. A 
stipulation had been made that no clause could be altered or 
suspended without a notice of at least six months. There could 
be no doubt, therefore, that Bonaparte had deliberately broken 
the treaty, and the most zealous friends of France could only 
regard this action as an evidence of hostile feeling towards England. 
Merry himself was perturbed by the news and expected the most 
serious consequences. These are the anxious words with which he 
introduced the subject :— 


I cannot but experience the greatest concern that an event, of which 
I received notice yesterday afternoon, and an explanation which succeeded 


°° Foreign Office, France 62, 9 June; Russia 50, 23 July. 
5i Thid. Russia 51. 5? See ibid. France 63, 18 August. 
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it, should give me reason to fear that the First Consul, intoxicated with 
the heights of power to which he has lately attained, and with the state 
of submission in which he sees all nations stand towards him, may 
possibly carry his ill-humour and resentment towards his majesty’s 
government (because England is the only quarter where even a remark 
is dared to be made on his proceedings) to an extent which may prove 


fatal to the harmony between the two countries, if means cannot be 
devised to avert the evil. 


The explanation made by Lavalette, who was at the head of 
the French postal system, was no more satisfactory than the first 
news of Bonaparte’s action. Lavalette acknowledged that the 
treaty had been broken, although he had tried to dissuade the 
First Consul from violating it. He had no reason to suppose that 
Bonaparte would annul his orders; and he could find no other 
motive for this high-handed action than the irritation provoked 
in his master’s mind by the continued insults and libels emitted 
by the English press. Merry’s last remarks upon this incident 
show that he attached great importance to it, and feared that it 
would put his government in a most difficult position. 


The inference which I cannot but draw from it is that the First 
Consul, intoxicated, as I said before, with the supreme and absolute 
power and influence which he has acquired over every part of Europe, 


has determined to show his majesty’s government that he requires 
Great Britain to come under the same subjection. Until I had read the 
information which I have now the honour to transmit I had flattered 
myself that the late occurrence had been the effect only of a sudden 
transport of passion. There seems now to be much reason to apprehend 


that his measures proceed from a deliberate resolution created by his 
inordinate ambition. 


Merry’s fears were relieved, though his patriotism must have been 
wounded, by the inaction of the government. A few days before 
the arrival of this despatch Hawkesbury had received from Otto 
the two protests that have already been mentioned. But in his 
careful reply he made no allusion to the broken treaty; nor did 
the affair reappear in any of the later disputes between England 
and France. If a different ministry had been in power the 
incident might have had the greatest historical importance. But 
in the actual course of events it was immediately forgotten. At 
the present day it is only important for the light that it throws on 
the relations of the two governments in the latter part of 1802. 
The English cabinet was still bent on peace, and this clear case of 
servile submission shows what a price it was willing to pay for the 
privilege. Bonaparte, on the other hand, knew the weakness of 
his adversaries, and hoped to reduce the British government to 
the state of subjection into which other governments of Europe 
had fallen, by heaping upon it one humiliation after another. His 
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enmity was aroused by the open attacks in the English press, and, 
as he could not punish the journalists, he retorted upon the 
government.** 

Bonaparte himself knew very well the importance of the com- 
mercial grievances of England as a cause of the renewal of war. 


When Fox was trying to negotiate a new treaty in 1806 Talleyrand 
wrote to him— 


The emperor does not imagine that any particular article of the 
treaty of Amiens produced the war. He is convinced that the true 
cause was the refusal to make a treaty of commerce, which would 
necessarily have been prejudicial to the manufactures and industry of 
this country.” 


From the foregoing catalogue of the disputes that arose between 
England and France during the months of Merry’s mission in 
Paris it appears that when Whitworth and Andréossy came into 
office the relations between the two countries were already almost 
hopelessly involved, so far involved, in fact, that, unless the 
treaty of Amiens were amended in respect of a commercial 
agreement and the retention of Malta, it was impossible that peace 
should continue. Neither the patience of the English people nor 
the temper of the First Consul would tolerate such a condition of 
‘ feverish repose ’ for more than a few months longer. 


Conrap GILL. 


53 Sorel suggests (vi. 264) that the English ministers knew how readily Napo- 
leon’s anger could be aroused, and that, forseeing the renewal of war, they were 
trying to force the French to take the initiative by irritating hismind in every possible 
way. But this theory is hardly compatible with the above incident. If the Addington 
ministry had not really felt a strong desire for peace they surely would not have 
submitted to the violation of the post office treaty. Their trouble at the end of 1802 
seems rather to have been the difficulty of finding a pretext for the retention of Malta 
that would not involve a rupture of peace. This incident is also of interest as a 
commentary on Bonaparte’s exclamation at the levée of 13 March 1803, Malheur a 
ceux qui ne respectent pas les traités. 

** Foreign Office, France 72, 11 April 1806. See also Dr. Holland Rose’s article 
mentioned above. Talleyrand’s statement is confirmed by Bourrienne (Memoirs, 
chap. xix.): ‘It was evident that the disappointment in regard to a commercial treaty 
was the cause of the animosity of the English government, as this circumstance was 
alluded to in the declaration of the king of England. . . . Such was, in my opinion, 
the real cause of the complaints of England ; but, as it would have seemed ridiculous 
to have made it the ground for a declaration of war, they enumerated other grievances.’ 





Notes and Documents 


‘Ethelwerd’s Account of the Last Years of 
King Alfred's Reign. 


Tue account which Athelwerd gives of the last eight years of 
Alfred’s reign is largely independent of any version of the Old-English 
Chronicle which has come down to us. It is not necessary here 
to enter into the question whether the additional information sup- 
plied by thelwerd is based upon a lost chronicle or upon tradition ; 
the object of this paper is merely to examine these additions in their 
bearing upon the confused chronology of the last years of the ninth 
century, and as a supplement to the contemporary authorities for 
the history of this time. 

The one fixed point in the chronology of this period is supplied 
by the battle of the Dyle, which was fought on 1 November 891.' This 
event is recorded by Athelwerd, who tells us that a year after the 
battle the enemy entered the river Limene and took winter quarters 
at Appledore, and that the occupation of Milton by Hesten took 
place ‘in the course of this year.’ We are thus brought to the 
close of 892, which agrees with the statement of Aithelwerd at this 
point that nine hundred years, less seven, had elapsed since the 
Nativity.» The complicated series of military operations which 


' Diimmler, Geschichte des ostfriinkischen Reiches, vol. ii. p. 348. 

* «In huius anni scilicet decursu.? Professor Wilbur C. Abbott, in his article on 
Hasting, ante, vol. xiii. p. 461 f., assigns the coming of the latter to 893, probably in 
reliance on the uncorrected date in MS. A. of the Chronicle. The event is placed 
correctly under 892 by MS. E. 

* The express statement that the reckoning here is made from the Nativity presents 
some difficulty. The events which have just been recorded belong, without doubt, to 
the winter of 892-893, but Aithelwerd’s computation would naturally be taken to refer 
to the close of the latter year. It deserves note that in the Parker MS. of the Old-English 
Chronicle the fortification of Milton and Appledore is assigned to 893 instead of 892 ; 
but this results from the insertion of a separate annal to record the comet of 892, thus 
throwing all subsequent events one year later than their real dates. It does not 
appear that this confusion existed in the version of the Chronicle followed by Zthelwerd, 
It seems, on the whole, more probable that the insertion in the above passage of a 
statement implying the close of 893 is due to Aithelwerd’s dependence upon a 
chronicle which began the year with the Annunciation preceding Christmas. An 
original writer towards the close of the tenth century would naturally adopt the stylus 
Pisanus in making his chronological indications ; and there is some evidence to suggest 
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culminated in the battle of Buttington is dated by Athelwerd 
‘after Easter in this year,’ i.e. after 1 April 893, and the entries 
which foliow, up to record of Alfred’s death, form a distinct section, 
independent of the chronicle, and apparently derived from some 
Northumbrian source. In view of this fact, it may be well to set 
them out at length :-- 


His ita gestis [the events of 893-4] Sigeferth piraticus de Northhym- 
briorum [sic] aduehitur ardua cum classe, per littora vastat bis tempore 
in uno, vela post vertit ad proprias sedes. Repletisque annis duobus ex 
quo immensa venerat a Bononia classis, arce conducta in Limnas oppido 
Anglorum [autumn 894] ab Occidentali proiectus est parte tunc Anglorum 
Ethelnoth dux, adit in hostes Euoraca urbe qui non parva territoria 
pandunt in Myrciorum regno loci in parte occidentali Stanforda, hoc est 
inter fluenta amnis Weolod, et condenso syluae quae vulgo Ceoftefne 
nuncupatur. Transeunte etiam anni unius decursu obiit et Guthfrid rex 
Northhymbriorum in natalitia sancti Bartholomaei Apostoli Christi; cuius 
mausoleatur Euoraca corpus in urbe in Basilica summa [24 August 895): 
Interea bis binis post annis [sic], facta est discordia nimis et maxime, 
ex quo supradictus obierat rex [autumn 899], inter Anglos, quae tum 
manebant loca per Northhymbriorum foetidas turmas. Denique in 
codem anno [26 October 899] magnanimus transiit de mundo A®lfredus 
rex Saxonum.' 


In this way we are brought to 899 as the year of Alfred’s death, ° 


a date which however is contradicted by the marginal insertions 
in the printed text. As the only known manuscript of the present 
Chronicle perished in the great Cottonian fire of 1731,° we are 
thrown back on Savile’s edition of 1596 as our earliest authority in 
this matter, and the question is raised whether the marginal dates in 
question are not insertions on the part of the sixteenth-century 
editor.” The nature of these dates for the period before us makes 


that even the Alfredian sections of the Chronicle are based upon a year beginning with 
25 March (see ante, vol. xiii. p. 75). In this case the Christmas of 892 (modern style) 
would fall within 893; but it is necessary to assume that, in making the present 
statement, Aithelwerd has confused the Nativity with the Annunciation. Fortunately 
the true chronology is soon restored by Aithelwerd’s subsequent computation from the 
landing of the great fleet at Lymne in 892, so that future dates are not affected by 
the uncertainty which attends the reckoning before us. 

‘ The punctuation is that of the Monwmenta text, except that I have inserted a 
comma after classe in the first sentence. Savile’s text places a period before ab 
Occidentali in the second sentence. The indications of time are italicised. 

5 The same result is obtained from the statement of Hthelwerd in recording the 
accession of Edward the Elder, that the latter king was crowned on Whitsunday ‘ iam 
defluente siquidem annorum numero centeno, ex quo pro avus continebat Ecgbyrht 
praesentia eius regna.’ See W. H. Stevenson, ‘ The Date of King Alfred’s Death,’ anie, 
vol. xiii. p. 73 n. 15, and Atheneum, 19 March 1898. The evidence for 899 con- 
tained in the former article seems conclusive. 

® A few fragments of this MS. have been identified, and referred to the early part of 
the eleventh century. 

7 The editors of the Monuwmenta reprint of Savile’s text suggested that these dates 
were ‘ probably supplied by Savile.’ 
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this virtually certain. Down to 888 they agree with the chronology 
of the Parker manuscript of the Chronicle. The short entry for 
889, relating the journey of two couriers to Rome with a letter from 
the king, is omitted by Aithelwerd, and the mission of abbot 
Beornhelm, which the Chronicle places in 890, is assigned by the 
marginal dates before us to 899. For the great battle of 891 the 
alternative date 892 is also given in the margin of Savile’s text; the 
occupation of Appledore and Milton is dated 893, the campaign of 
Buttington, 894, and the next date given places Alfred’s death in 
901.8 No marginal dates are given by Savile for events subse- 
quent to Alfred’s death. The alternative dates for the events of 
891 of themselves suggest that they merely represent chronological 
annotations by Savile, and the fact that no dates are given for 
events which are unrecorded in the Chronicle is still more signifi- 
cant in this connexion. In the circumstances it will hardly be 
well to quote these marginalia in opposition to the chronological 
indications contained in the text. 

The isolation in which the Northumbrian insertions in A‘thel- 
werd’s Chronicle stand makes it difficult to connect the information 
which they supply with anything recorded in the contemporary 
authorities for Alfred’s reign. From the Old-English Chronicle we 
learn that the year 894° was marked by a great movement of the 
Northmen from their winter quarters at Chester, after a period 
of ravage in North Wales, through Northumbria and East Anglia 
to Essex, followed by their establishment in a camp on the Lea, 
twenty miles above London. After describing the movement of the 
Danes up the latter river, the chronicler remarks that about two 
years had passed since the arrival of the army from beyond the sea. 
This brings us to the autumn of 894, and makes it impossible to 
connect the expedition of Aithelnoth, described in the passage 
quoted above, with the march of the Northmen from Northumbria 
to East Anglia, for the former event clearly took place after the 
conclusion of two years from the landing in 892."" It seems clear 
that Athelnoth’s advance on York was intended to intercept the 
enemy who were ravaging in the Welland valley, and it is highly 
probable that the latter were identical with the men of Sigeferth 
‘piraticus,’ whose expedition has just been recorded.'' Aithel- 


* In the Monwmenta edition the date 900 is added in correction within brackets. 

* 895, as given, but to be corrected by one year. 

'° In a footnote to page 117 of his Life and Times of Alfred the Great Mr. Plummer 
suggested that the march of Zthelnoth was either directed against the hero on this 
occasion or was ‘a punitive expedition against the Northumbrian Danes.’ The former 
seems to be impossible on chronological grounds, and as the expedition in question 
Was apparently a counter movement to Sigeferth’s raid (see below) it can hardly be 
called a punitive expedition in the strict sense of the words. 

"It seems clear that this Sigeferth is identical with the contemporary North. 
umbrian king of that name, who issued coins at York (Catal. of English Coins, 

VOL. X¥XIV.—NO. XCIII. G 
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werd’s statement that Sigeferth ravaged the country ‘ bis tempore 
in uno’ can hardly be understood unless we suppose that a raid 
on land coincided in point of time with movements of the latter’s 
‘inauspicious fleet.’ In any case, the broad stream of the Welland 
supplied a natural opening into the heart of the land which was 
not likely to be neglected on an occasion such as that described.'” 
But the peculiar value of the passage in question lies in the 
topographical information which it gives us. It supplies us with 
a reference to Stamford at a date twenty-eight years before the 
first appearance of that town in any contemporary portion of the 
Old-English Chronicle ; and the attempted delimitation of the area 
which underwent ravage at this time is still more important. 
There can be no doubt that in the ‘ Ceoftefne’ of Aithelwerd we 
have the first appearance in history of the name Kesteven ;'* and 
the statement that the name in question was that of a wood is of 
interest, in view of its subsequent extension over the whole of 
south-west Lincolnshire, as a parallel case to the similar extension 
of the name of Berroc wood over the whole of Berkshire. But the 
issues raised by the present entry reach still further. A district to 
the west of Stamford which lay between the Welland and any 
point in Kesteven must have included the land which is comprised 
within the modern shire of Rutland. It is clear that the raiders 


regarded this district as hostile territory, and we seem entitled to 
infer that they did not so regard the future Lincolnshire to the 
east of Stamford. In this way there is raised the possibility that 
at this date Rutland formed no part of the territory dependent on 
Lincoln or Stamford, but was already, as in the eleventh century, 
a northward extension of the district which belonged to North- 
ampton.'* We know so little of the organisation and history of 


Brit. Mus., Anglo-Saxon Series, vol. i. pp. 222-226, plates xxv-xxvii). These coins 
are divided into two classes, according to the spelling of the king’s name—class i- 
having Siefred, class ii. Sievert. There is no doubt that the latter form represents 
Sigeferth. No inference can be drawn from the fact that Aithelwerd does not give 
the title ‘rex’ to this pirate leader. Mr. C. F. Keary (introduction to the Catalogue 
quoted, p. lxvii) with a reference to the O.E. Chronicle under 892, makes Sigeferth 
the leader of the Danes who were besieging Exeter in that year ; but there is nothing 
to support this identification in the Chronicle, and it conflicts with Authelwerd’s account 
of Siegferth’s movements. 


% The course of the so-called Ermine Street across Rutland may have further 
determined the movements of the raiders. 

18 Early forms: ‘Ceoftefne’ (Aithelwerd), ‘Chetsteven’ (Domesday), ‘ Ketstefna’ 
(circa 1150). 

* In Domesday, as in the earlier Northamptonshire Geld Roll, the south of the 
modern shire of Rutland formed an integral part of Northamptonshire, and it is pro- 
bable that at one time the north of Rutland had also belonged to the latter county 
(Victoria History of Rutland, i.). The phrase used in the Chronicle A for 921 
‘all the army that belonged to Northampton as far north as the Welland,’ suggests 
that the territory which was dependent on Northampton already extended beyond the 
latter river. The situation of the wood called Kesteven is of course utterly uncertain, 
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Danish Mercia before the time of its conquest by Edward the Elder 
that it would be hopeless to speculate on the relations which may 
have existed at the close of the ninth century between the inhabit- 
ants of these parts and the rulers of Wessex and Northumbria ; 
nor would it be well to attribute too nice a discrimination between 
the lands of friend and foe to a party of Northern raiders at this 
time, but the passage before us seems valid evidence for a recog- 
nised distinction between the territory of the ‘ Five Boroughs’ and 
the southern Danelaw. 

The succeeding entry, which relates the death of king Guthfrith 
of Northumbria, presents some difficulty. In the first place, it is 
only a short year from the autumn of 894 to August 895, and the 
situation is complicated by the record in the Historia Regum of 
Simeon of Durham of the death of a certain Guthred rex Northim- 
briorum in 894. With regard to the first point, the system by 
which AXthelwerd marks the passage of time hardly allows him to 
take account of periods less than one year in duration, for which 
he has no more definite formula than some variation of the phrase 
in ipsius anni decursu.'® The identification of Simeon’s Guthred 
with Aithelwerd’s Guthfrith, though sometimes taken for granted, 
cannot be considered certain. The forms themselves, though 
readily susceptible of confusion, represent distinct names, and it is 
quite impossible to throw Guthfrith’s death back into 894. On 
the other hand, Guthred’s death, as entered by Simeon, occurs at 
the end of the last annal before the record of Alfred’s death in 899, 
so that some confusion of date is a possibility, and even Northum- 
brian kings should not be multiplied beyond strict necessity.!” 

The passage in which Aithelwerd describes the disorders of 899 
is of some importance, as serving to correct the general opinion as 
to the unbroken tranquillity of Alfred’s last years. The ‘ discordia ’ 
of this year was clearly a grave matter, though Aithelwerd tells us 
nothing of its extent or occasion ; and were it not explicitly placed 
before Alfred’s death it might have been connected with the 
attempt of AXthelwold, the son of AXthelred, to gain the throne 


but it would appear from Domesday that the most thickly wooded part of this district 
lay immediately to the north of Rutland. 

iS From a number of entries in the Chronicle relating to the reign of Edward the 
Elder, it would seem that each of the future counties which constituted Danish Mercia 
was occupied by an independent Danish host at this time. 

‘** Tt may be noted that the phrase used in introduction to the present entry, 
‘transeunte...decursu,’ is of the rarest occurrence in Aithelwerd. It is only found 
twice outside the present passage, among some hundreds of chronological notes (800 
transeunte ergo triennio ; 889 transeunte igitur unius anni meatu.) 

" It is to be noted that with Sigeferth and Guthfrith we already have two contem 
porary kings of Northumbria. The coins which are assigned to king Guthred were all 
issued under his second name of Cnut, and therefore throw no light on the present 
question, 
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with Northumbrian aid as against Edward, Alfred’s son.'* This 
however is inadmissible ; but the passage reveals the instability of 
the peace which Alfred had made, and helps to explain the readi- 
ness with which the Northumbrians supported A.thelwold’s claim. 
The general effect, indeed, of the whole series of entries on which 
we have been commenting is to suggest that the real danger which 
confronted Alfred and his successors came not from the disunited 
Danish hosts of the east and midlands, but from the remote and 
aggressive kingdom of York. The conquest of the southern Dane- 
law was to prove no hard matter; but the Northumbrian raids of 
which AXthelwerd has preserved the record were merely the pre- 
lude to a struggle which was only ended by the pacification which 
followed the battle of Castleford, nearly half a century after Alfred’s 
death.'® F. M. Srenron. 





Decembri's Version of the Vita Henrict Quint? 
by Tito Livio. 


TxrovcH the papers published by Dr. M. Borsa and Mr. W. L. 
Newman, in recent volumes of this Review,! interest has been 
reawakened in the Milanese humanist Pier Candido Decembri 
and his book-transactions with Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
and incidentally in Decembri’s Italian translation of the Life of 
Henry V, originally written in Latin by Duke Humphrey’s Italian 
‘Poet and Orator,’ Tito Livio da Forli, who is now known to 
have been one of Decembri’s intimate friends. As stated in his 
preface,? the Latin book was written not long after the author’s 
indigenation, which we know to have been granted on 7 March 
1437,* when he was about to return for a time to Italy, after 
which date all trace of him was formerly supposed to have been 
lost. But it is just at this period of his life that we luckily come 
upon a letter written by him to Decembri, together with Decembri’s 
reply. Unfortunately both letters are undated, but Dr. Borsa is 
probably right in assigning them to circa 1440;* Tito Livio’s 
letter is written at Barcelona, where he had to live in the suburbs 
owing to the prevalence of an epidemic in the city, and it shows 











‘8 Chronicles A and D901. Athelwerd makes no mention of these events. It is 
just possible that the statement at the end of the long annal for 899 in Simeon, pulsus 
i est Osbrit de regno, may be connected with the present}passage. 
Het 1” Simeon of Durham, Historia Regum, s.a. 948. 
i ' Vol. xix. p. 509, vol. xx. p. 484. * Tit. Liv. p. 2. 

* Rymer, x. 661. 

‘ For the text see Archivio Storico Lombardo,-Ser. II. vol. x. (Anno xx.), pp. 63, 
428. Milan, 1893. 
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that he had recently been visiting Decembri, it seems at Milan, 
where he had had such a sickening of princes (he probably refers 
to Decembri’s patron, Duke Filippo Maria Visconti) that as a 
plain man he must have a little starvation of them for awhile 
(ex principibus nauseans adeo stomachatus sum ut ipsorum ieiunium 
aliquantisper sit habendum cum popularibus viventi. After leaving 
Milan he had gone straight to Toulouse, where he was made a doctor 
(inter physicos et artistas doctor unus declaratus sum). While there 
he had a copy of his book made and tried several times to get 
it sent to his friend. Failing in this he had passed on to 
Barcelona, where he at length arranged with the Borromei, who 
had a business house there, to forward the history (historiam 
illam clarissimi regis Anglorum) to Milan, together with his letter, 
and from Decembri’s reply we know that the manuscript was duly 
received. At least twenty years elapsed before we hear anything 
more of the matter. The Visconti Dukes died out in Milan, and 
the government was changed to a republic with Decembri at its 
head. This in turn was ousted by Francesco Sforza, and Decembri 
withdrew to Rome, whence he returned to Milan in 1462, where, 
in the following year, he completed his Italian translation of 
Tito Livio’s History, and dedicated it to Francesco Sforza in 
November 1463. 

A copy of this translation is still preserved in manuscript in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna (No. 2610).° Ihave long suspected 
that the Vita Henrict Quinti attributed to Elmham (Hearne, 
Oxford, 1727) is nothing but another version of Tito Livio’s 
original Life expanded and embellished by himself, and I find 
that Mr. Kingsford is now inclined to the same opinion.’ Thinking 
that possibly this might turn out to be the version that Decembri 
translated, I wrote on the subject to my friend Dr. Roman 
Dyboski, who was staying in Vienna, and the copious extracts from 
the manuscript that he has most kindly sent me, every one of which 
I have verified, prove without the slightest doubt that Decembri 
translated from Livio’s original text and not from the so-called 
Elmham. The problem therefore as to the authorship of the 
latter version remains still unsolved, but Dr. Dyboski’s extracts 
are so full that I believe they will be of interest to others besides 


myself. J. Hammron WYtte. 


The manuscript 2610 contains sixty-one leaves beautifully written on 
parchment and divided into chapters of about two pages each, which are 
not numbered, but separated by spaces, and opened by ornate initials. At 
the beginning, one or more complete quires must be missing, as the first 


> Tabulae Codicum MSS. in Bibl. Pal. Vindobonensi asservatorum, ii. 106. 
* Ante, vol. xxii. p. 577. 
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one the manuscript actually .contains is complete. The modern pencil 
pagination is faulty.’ 

(Fol. 1° recto] dariano el castello con trenta deli princi- 
pali homeni * li quali piu piacesseno al Re e luy noniasse” 
in sua potentia. li quale luy potesse o vero veidere,‘° o fare 
redimere per dinarii secondo la voluntate sua. tote gli altre 
gente darme et habitatori del castello portate via le sue 
chose senza arme liberi andare potesseno oue aloro piacesse. 
per la confirmatione dela quale conuentione acio che piu 
firmamente si credesse et obseruasse de subito dereno alo Re 
dodece persone dele loro principali obitadi. Essento adonchi 
finito lo termino. ne per alchuno soccorso dali suoi fussero 
stati liberati da questa obsidione venero alo accordio secondo 
li pacti. In vno locho piano fu adriciato lo padiglione del 
Re tuto facto de drapo de seta. fra loquale locho fin al 
castello era facto vno sentero tra le gente de arme de gling- 

Leonelio lexi. Et a questo locho vene Leonello braquemont. illustre 
braquemont ° . 
dede Ariflor @ notabile cavalere. chera facto presidente a questo castello 
oe per li francesi e gitatossi ali piedi del Re dixe quiste parole. 
Principe inuictissimo questi sono li pacti e le chiaue de lo 
castello. le quale io secondo la promissa inseme con mi e le 
mie gente darme e lo castello ti consigno. E de subito per 
Signorede mandato de Re fureno adducti li lo Signore de toteuille el 
Toteuille. ° . 
Signorede Signore de gaucort et altri fin alo numero de trenta persone 
saucer’. come era stata la conuentione. Tuta la altra multitudine, 
si de quella [ fol. 1 v°] delo castello. come cherano venuti per 
defensione desso senza arme fureno liberati. 


[After a space of one line, another chapter, with fine initial and side- 
note, begins as follows :} 


Del parlare Dopoi el Re dela roba ritrouata nel castello fece parte ale 


hanuto [dalo Fe ° ° ° 
(cancelled) dal gue gente darme. cioe aciaschaduno secondo la virtute eli 
Re Henrico cox eal ol 

lisuoi Baronie mieriti diuidendo. 
del partito apriso 


ss aedees tn [End of the chapter, on fol. 2r°| Anderemo con la gratia 


francia. 


del dio inuiolati. E se pur sisforcierano de inpedire landare 
nostro vincitori con grande laude de loro triumpharemo.'! 
mana ae [The next chapter, fol. 2r°| E poi de subito landata fu 
passare © de Ii in- missa in puncto, a passare per terra in francia. si de victualie 
~~” gome de arme necessarie a combatere.!? 

[End| Non sostenero pero li francesi la forcia de gling- 
lexi, ma reducti dentra le mure del castello con sagitte e 
dardi si defesero. 


7 The side-notes are in red ink and by the same hand as the text. 

* Tit. Liv. pp. 10, 11: tradent . . - oppidum cum triginta de primoribus . . . 
inermis abire permissa. [Vita, pp. 47, 48.] 

® Nominaret.  Occidendos. 

" Tit. Liv. pp. 11, 12: post spoliis oppidi capti . .. et laude maxime trium- 
phantes. [Vita, ch. xxii. pp. 49-51.] 

'* Tit. Liv. pp. 12, 13: statim expeditio paratur ... sagittis missilibusque se 
tutati sunt. |Vita, ch. xxiii. . . . crudeliter vulnerati, pp. 51, 52.] 
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Come lexercito 
del Re regitati li 
perforci deli 
francesi passoe 
el fiumo e delo 
sacrilego punito. 


De li principi de 
francia che si 
misseno in seme 
ad obuiare alo 
Re Henrico e de 
lambassata facta 
dali Ayraldi alo 
Re. 


Le parole de 
lambassata facta 
per li Araldi deli 
Signori francesi 
alo Re e la 
risponsione del 
dicto Re. 
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[Next chapter, fol. 2v°] E Gia glinglexi erano agionti 
ad vno vado che li francesi appellano de Blanche '* strade del 
fiume de Some. el quale trouareno impedito da glinimici con 
pali acuti e spessi. 

[End] E cossi passando per alchuni giorni peruenero 
ad vno altro vado del fiume. el quale secondo che diceuano 
certi homimi '‘ prisi in ante a quello giorno non era stato may 
ritrouato et assay apto a passare, e per quello agionsero al 
altra ripa come desyderaueno.'° 

[Next chapter, fol. 3r°] Non era ignoto ali francesi el 
morbo ela pestilentia che haueua assaliti glinglexi. sapeuano 
etiancho lo numero dele gente cherano rimaste con lo Re, 
nel exercito. 

[End] Alora i rigenochiati auante a luy exposeno la 
loro ambassata in questo modo.'® 

[Next chapter, fol. 3v°] Vna singulare virtute in facti 
darme e in te principe illustrissimo. che dela tua Serenitate 
ali nostri Signori e referita. Intendeno con che modo per 
la tua potentia ti sforei de conbatere le terre. le castelle e le 
citade del Regno de francia e li danni e rubarie facte a li 
francesi. 

[End] . . . del sangue Christiano.’ Li Araldi contenti 
de questo parlare e presentati de cento corone doro dela 
moneta francese liberati dal Re lieti indietro ali suoi ritor- 
nareno.'’ 


[Passing on, a specimen may be given from the middle of the work :) 


Come el ducha 
de Gloucestre 
obtene la citade 
de baioux per 
accordio. 


I auctore de 
questi pacti fu 
lo vescouo da 
castiliono, el 
quale poi per 
timore deli 
francesi lassato 
el beneficio li si 
fece vescouo de 
pavia.** 


'S Blanquetaque. 


'S Tit. Liv. p. 13: iam devenerant ad vadum . 
bant devenere. 


'® Tit. Liv. p. 18, 14: non clam Gallis morbus pestisque . . 
legationem exponunt. 


exponunt. | 


" Tit. Liv. 14: magna est militaris virtus . . . laeti revertuntur ad suos. 
p. 55: aiunt enim quod quia regis militarem industriam . 
miserant sunt reversi.] 
* Tit. Liv. 
Carolo moribus vixerant. 
*” Amoenam et munitam. 


[Fol. 25v° '7*] Fra'’ tanto lo ducha de cloucestre con 
bella et electa compagnia de gente darme si pose lob- 
sidione ala citade de Baioux molto delectauole e fornita 
grandemente.'® la quale hauendo obsidiata per alchuni 
giorni li citadini considerando la noua expugnatione 
e desolatione del castello de Cadomo apresso a questo 
acconoscendo la potentia e lindustria de glinglexi venero a 
conpositione e pacti con lo dicto ducha: e la citade a luy 
dereno liberamente. e cossy la Rocha *° de la citade. prome- 
tendo dessere fideli alo Re Henrico. e che now hariano may 
altro Re cha luy. eli suoi heredi conosceriano per veri e proprii 
M Sic. 

. . in ulteriorem ripam ut opta- 
. . « feliciter pervenerunt.] 


- in haec verba 
[Vita, 54, 55, ch. xxiv. ... totam legacionis seriem referunt et 


[Vita, pp. 52,53: Vadum quoddam 


[Vita, 
. . ad Gallos qui ipsos 
7a Wrongly numbered 22v°. 
40, 41: strenuissimus interim princeps Gloucestriae dux 

[Vita, 116, is much more condensed. ] 

2 Arcem seu castellum. 


a 


*! Nothing as to this in Tit. Liv. 40, 41—i.e. Joannes Castiglioni, bishop of Pavia 
1453-1460, Gams, 801; d. 14 April 1460, Eubel, i. 234; bishop of Coutances 1443- 
1453, Gams, 542, Eubel, ii. 150; made cardinal 17 December 1456, ibid. ii. 12. 
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suoi signori per lo tempo auenire. Ali quali el ducha pre- 
dicto viceuersa promise per mandato de lo Re che li seria 
facto bono e justo regimento. e che essendo fideli viueriano 
liberamente con le sue lege vsate soto limperio delo Re 
Henrico. con quelli modi e forme cherano vinuti soto la 
Signoria del Re Carlo. 


[The following are the beginnings and ends of the concluding 


chapters :} 


Come li Regi 
obtenero 
el castello de 
Melunduno con 
gran faticha. e 
de la singulare 
virtute de lo 
presidente del 
castello. 


De lintrata facta 
per li Regi e le 
Regine in la 
citade de parise, 
e dela sentencia 
data contra lo 
delfino publica- 
mente priuandelo 
dela successione 
del Regno de 
Francia. 
Decreto del Re 
Carlo pacio. 


Come lo Re 
Henrico dato 
lordine alo 
Regno de francia 
e poi andato in 
Ingliterra fece 
coronare la 
Regina e poi 
reuene de nouo 
in francia. 
La villa del Re. 


Come lo Re 
Henrico obtene 
la citade 
Meldense e lo 
castello de lo 
Mercato per 
longa obsidione. 
e deli scelerati 
puniti per suo 


cummandamento, 


Lo porto dela 
Regina 
Catherina, 


[Fol. 55v°*?} A le Ide de Julio li Regi posero lexercito 
alo castello de Melunduno. Era questo castello molto 
fornito. e la Rocha piu fornita anchora circundata da lo 
fiume de la Sequana e posta in vna Insula. . . . [Fol. 56v° :] 
E poy nela septima indictione fu occupato lo dicto castello 
nascosamente per li sequaci del delfino. E cossy quello 
Signore da barbasan liberato senando via.”* 

[Next chapter, fol. 56v°] Hauuto Melunduno li Regi 
e le Regine elo ducha philippo con li suoi exerciti se 
nandareno a parise principale citade de francia. ali quale 
venero in contra per honorarli tuti li citadini con grande 
apparato e cossy tuto lo clericato e gli habitatori de la citade. 
. . - E quella sentencia non fu may reuocata in la vita del 
dicto Re Carlo. E lo ducha philippo cow bona licencia de 
tuti li duy li Regi senandoe in flandra a casa sua.”! 

[Next chapter, fol. 57v°] A di octo de le Ide de augusto el 
Re Henrico e Catherina regina. con consentimento del Re 
Carlo, lassato li in suo locho lo ducha de Exonia cow lo 
consiglio del Re a parise.... Da inde se ne vene alo 
castello che sappella la villa del Re e che vitra la citade 
Senonese li presidenti del quale, e egli habitatori se dereno 
alo Re non potendo patire lobsidione per manchamento dele 
victualie.° 

[Next chapter, fol. 58v°| Del mese doctobre. el Re 
Henrico acio che liberasse la citade de parise. da longe e da 
presso da tuti glinimici suoi lassate dopo le spale alchune 
pichole castelle. si misse alobsidione dela citade Meldense. 
. . + E la dicta Regina dopo la purificatione de lo parto 
sene vene in francia con grande leticia de ogni persona.”® 


*2 Wrongly numbered 53. 


*8 Tit. Liv. pp. 89, 90: ad Idus Iulii ad oppidum de Meleduno. . 
de Barbazan liberatus evasit. 


24 Tit. Liv. 


ciscitur. 


- unde dictus 
[Vita, ch. xev.-civ. Quite different text.] 


90, 91: dedito Meleduno reges reginaeque .. . in Flandriam profi- 


[Vita, ch. ev.-cxii. much altered.] 


* Tit. Liv. 91, 92: ad viii. autem Idus Henricus et Katherina . . . propter inopiam 


commeatus obsidionem non sustinentes opidum seque regi dedidere. 


[Vita, ch. exiv.- 


exx. much altered.]} 


*6 Tit. Liv. 92,93: Octobri mense rex Henricus ad urbem Parisius .. . in Franciam 


regina vertitur. 


[Vita, ch. exxv. p. 322, much altered.] 
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De lo progresso [Neat chapter, fol. 59v°}| Dopoy che la dicta citade 
dele victorie de! Meldese e lo castello delo mercato venero in potentia del Re, 
ie erano lassate de dietro alchune castelle de glinimici: et 
ilo soccorso del altri lochi fornitissimi intorno. e cossy questi duy exerciti 
[red] Corbueil. dinglexi e de bergognoni andati alo castello do Cosue *7“non 
ritrouareno glinimici e lo castello rimase in la prima fede.”* 
De la fine del Re [Last chapter, fol. 60v°-61r°, modern pagination 57v°- 
otenrico, © deo. 58°] In *® questo tempo venero gli ambassatori delo ducha 
de bertagna cioe lo suo cancellero elo vescouo de nantes: e 
quello de venes *° con duy deli suoi baroni et altri Signori. 
con pleno mandato per cagione de la pace chera facta a. 
Troes *! a confirmarla et approbarla perli, e per li suoi. La 
quale confirmatione alora non si puote adimpire per la 
grauissima infirmitate del Re Henrico. ma lo dicto ducha la 
concluse personalmente in la Citade ambrauese.*? E fra 
tanto linfirmitate de di indi incomincioe ad aggrauare piu 
forte lo Re fin atanto che receputi gli ordini sacri con 
singulare deuotione e humilitate rendete lo spirito a nostro 
Castellode  Signior dio nelo castello de bosco vicemiaro * [ fol. 61r°] a- 
boscovicemiaro. Hresso a parise. oue erano presenti lo Re Carlo e tute due le 
Testamento ae) egine. Nel testamento per tutore e defen. principale del 
Re. figlio suo Henrico sexto Lassoe [inserted] Lo fratelo suo 
Ducha Hunfrido, 4Nfrido ducha de cloucestre lo quale li fu fidelissimo fin 
alultimo. ala guardia dela persona e deli costumi del dicto 
DuchadeExonia. figlio li dede el ducha de Exonia suo cosino. Lo duchato 
de Normandia e tute glintrate fece assignare a Johanne suo 
iiakbin ie fratelo ducha de betfordia per gubernare, e regere lo Regno 
caboettoriia i, de francia bene e diligentemente. *4E questo fu lo fine dele 
Kegnodefrancia. facende e de Ja vita del Gloriosissimo e victoriosissimo 
principe Henrico quinto de Ingliterra e de francia Re. 
[Two colophons in red, in the same hand} Traducta 
questa historia fidelmente al illustrissimo principe Francesco 
Sfortia ducha de Milano. de littera latina in vulgare. per. P. 
Candido suo seruo e subdito. MCCCC°LXIII del mese de 
nouembre. [After a space] Secondo che se vede per 
lhistoria superscripta. El Re Henrico era de etate de anni 
XXVI quando fu coronato. E stete nelimpresa de francia 
circa anni XIIII. Morite nel etate sua de anni quaranta vel 
circa. 


27 Cosne. 
* Tit. Liv. 93, 94, 95: postquam recepta est haec urbs . . . in prima devocione et 
fide remansit. [Vita, exxvii. p. 329, much altered.] 


* Tit. Liv. 95: inter haec tempora serenissimus potentissimusque princeps 
Britanniae dux. Nothing in Vita. 


* Vennes, i.e. Vannes. *! Le. Troyes. 


* In Ambiacensi urbe. ** In castello boscum vincennarum. 

* The following sentence is not in Tit. Liv., where the closing passage is an address 
to Henry VI in the second person—e.g. Testamentum tamen ante ¢wi tutelam primasque 
defensiones et curam Humfredo Gloucesiriae duci serenissimo two patruo qui fe summa 
fide ¢waque tutatus est ad hos dies quibus ¢e florentem et faustum vidimus, &e. 
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Elizabeth Wydevile in the Sanctuary at Westminster, 
1470. 


Wuen Edward IV went north, at the beginning of August 1470, 
to put down the insurrection of Lord Fitzhugh, he left the queen, 
who was expecting to welcome another child, her fourth, within a 
short time, at the Tower. Fitzhugh’s insurrection proved to be of 
short duration, but after it was over Edward lingered in the north, 
notwithstanding the fact that the return of the duke of Clarence 
and the earl of Warwick, who since their flight to France a few 
months before had been plotting with Margaret of Anjou for the 
restoration of Henry VI to the throne, was looked for any day. 
Clarence and Warwick landed in Devonshire on 13 September. 
Then followed the treasonable attempt of Warwick’s brother 
Montagu to seize the king and Edward’s flight to Holland on 
Michaelmas Day.' 

News of the king’s departure reached London on the first day of 
October,’ and that night the queen, who was terrified by the efforts 
which the Kentishmen had been making for some days past to 
force their way into the city, and by other disorders which had 
broken out within the city itself, fled, with her three little 
daughters and her mother, the duchess of Bedford, to the 
sanctuary at Westminster, while the bishop of Ely and other 
friends of Edward betook themselves to the sanctuary at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand.* The queen trembled lest the Kentishmen 
would murder her even in the sanctuary ;‘ but her fears must 
have been somewhat quieted when Clarence and Warwick, either 
as they approached London or immediately after their arrival 
there on 6 October, issued a proclamation in the name of King 
Henry ordering that 
no man, of what degree or condition so ever he be, presume attempt 
or be so hardy to defoul or distrouble the churches or holy places of 
seintwaries of Westminster and Saint Martin’s within the city of London 
or elsewhere, ne vex, trouble, spoil, rob, indomage, or hurt any minister, 
servant, inhabitant, or sojornaunt within the said holy places in their 
bodies or goods, movable or immovable, for any manner cause or quarrel 
old or new, contrary to our said sovereign lord’s laws and his peace, upon 
pain of death.° 


Fortunately for all it was Warwick’s desire that Henry’s 
restoration should be attended with as little violence and disorder 
as possible, and, much as he had disliked Edward's choice of a 


! Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 11. 

2 See a translation of some minutes of the proceedings of the common council 
of London, printed by Dr. Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, iii. 385-7. 

3 Paston Letters, v. 85; Cotton MS. Vitell. A. xvi. f. 129; Fabyan, 658-9. 

‘ Sharpe, wt supra. 5 Harleian MS. 543, f. 172. 
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wife, he had no intention of allowing Elizabeth Wydevile to be 
murdered by the mob or even of putting her to death, as her father 
and brother had been put to death in the preceding year. Not 
only was the unfortunate queen allowed to remain in the sanctuary 
undisturbed, but, as the following document shows, Elizabeth, 
Lady Scrope,’ was appointed by Henry’s council to attend upon 
her. About the first day of November the queen gave birth toa son 
in the sanctuary,’ and when the child, the future king Edward V, 
was baptised the abbot and prior of Westminster were the godfathers 
and Lady Scrope the godmother.* Cora L. Scorrep. 


Warrants for Issues (Exchequer of Receipt), 49 Hen. VI. 


Henry by the grace of God king of Englande and of Fraunce and 
lorde of Irlande. To the Tresorer and Chamberlains of oure Eschequier 
greting. We wol and charge you that vnto oure right trusty and wel- 
beloued Elizabeth ladie Scrope for hir attendance by oure commaunde- 
ment by thauis of oure Counsail aboute Elizabeth late calling hir 
Quiene ye doo paie of oure Tresore the somme of x li. To haue of oure 
yifte by waye of Rewarde for the cause abouesaid. Yeuen vnder our 
Priue seal at Westminster the xxx. daye of Octobre the xlix. yere from 
the begynnyng of oure Regne and of the readeption of our Roiall power 
the furst year. LANGPORT. 


Archbishop Morton and St. Albans. 


Mistep by the editors of Dugdale’s Monasticon, I regret to find 
that I have made a mistake in a recent contribution to the 
English Historical Review (vol. xxii. pp. 365-6) which I have 
repeated in my still more recent Lollardy and the Reformation 
(i. 271-2). I therefore take the earliest opportunity of rectifying 
the matter, as it is a point of first-rate interest in monastic history 
previous to the Reformation. In the passages cited I have entirely 
repudiated the inferences drawn by Froude from the notorious 
case of the abbot of St. Albans who was so strongly admonished 
by Archbishop Morton in 1490 for his extraordinary misrule 
and the gross immorality that he had actually encouraged in 
and about the abbey. I did not dispute the facts, nor do I do so 
now ; but I altogether denied, as I do still, that admitting those 
facts to be true, this can be regarded as a sample case to show 


® She was the daughter of John, Lord Scrope of Masham and Upsale, and the 
mother of John, Lord Scrope of Bolton. Dugdale, Baronage, i. 656. 

7 The exact day of the birth of Edward V. is uncertain. The continuator of the 
Croyland history says he was born on All Saints’ Day. Fabyan however gives 
3 November as the date, and so does the chronicle in MS. Vitell. A. xvi., while Stowe 
says 4 November, and some memoranda in Additional MS. 6113 f. 48 b (Madden, 
Gent. Mag. January 1831) say 2 November. 

* Fabyan, 659-60; MS. Vitell. A. xvi. f. 130. 
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what monasteries were like in the age before the dissolution. I 
also questioned Froude’s statement that the abbot was not deposed, 
as he brought no evidence to prove it, and I found evidence in 
Dugdale which strongly suggested that he really was. For, 
according to the editors of Dugdale, Abbot Wallingford died in 1484, 
and his successor was Thomas Ramryge, ‘ whose election, for 
reasons unknown, did not take place till 1492.’ Thus the editors 
of Dugdale regarded the abbacy as vacant during a period of eight 
years, including the very date at which Archbishop Morton wrote 
that strong remonstrance to the abbot. Yet I was wrong in saying 
that the editors of Dugdale overlooked Morton’s admonition, which 
they have actually reprinted from Wilkins. They only overlooked 
what their own documents plainly showed—that there was an 
abbot of St. Albans in 1490. 

Now, taking it for granted that they were right about the death 
of Abbot Wallingford in 1484, and the election of Abbot Ramryge 
in 1492, I concluded, a little too hastily, that there was a nameless 
abbot between these two, whom Morton brought to account for 
his misrule. Alas! we can trust no secondhand authority in 
history, and must always go to original sources to be sure of our 
ground, even in matters which seem to have been well ascertained. 
In a letter to The Tablet of 17 October 1908, Abbot Gasquet has 
shown clearly that I and the editors of Dugdale are quite mistaken, 
that Abbot Wallingford was certainly alive in 1490, that the congé 
Vélire issued on 29 June 1492 says that the abbacy was vacant 
by the death of William Wallingford, and that this statement is 
repeated on 16 September following in the royal assent given to 
the election of his successor Ramryge. It therefore follows as a 
matter of certainty that it was to Abbot Wallingford and to no one 
else that Archbishop Morton addressed his letter of admonition. 
The abbot, indeed, I may remark, is called William in the letter, 
which accords with this identification but of course does not add 
much to its force. 

So a further question arises, are we to believe these scandals 
against Abbot Wallingford ? For, as I have said before, we have 
only what is virtually a bill of indictment here, not the judgement 
of any court upon the case. And Abbot Gasquet, who has set me 
right as to the person accused, will not believe that there is any 
truth in what he calls ‘the vague charges’ against him. I must 
own I do not think it a vague charge that an abbot had admitted 
as a nun into a neighbouring convent under his control a woman 
who had left her husband and lived some time in adultery with 
another man ; that he had afterwards made her prioress while her 
husband was still alive ; and that the nunnery had been turned into 
a brothel by the visits of the abbot’s brethren, whom he should 
have kept in order, one of whom is expressly named. It is perhaps 
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a more vague charge that he had changed the prioress at another 
neighbouring nunnery at his own pleasure, replacing good women 
by bad ones. But there is surely something definite in the further 
statements, true or untrue, that he had placed the cells of the 
abbey in the keeping of men who were not custodians but thieves, 
and had cut down the woods of his monastery to the value of over 
8000 marks; also that his monks neglected divine service and 
associated with harlots both within and without the precincts of 
the abbey, and that they had sold chalices and jewels of the church 
to satisfy the abbot’s own greed for honours and promotions ; more- 
over, that they would even cut off and steal the jewels attached to 
St. Alban’s shrine, and that the abbot rather protected than 
punished them. And when to all this it is added that the arch- 
bishop had already, as he writes, charitably warned the abbot to 
reform his doings, we cannot easily persuade ourselves that there 
was nothing in these dreadful imputations at all. 

Nevertheless, we must listen to countervailing testimony, and 
endeavour to weigh it. Abbot Gasquet refers us to the account of 
Wallingford’s priorate given in the St. Albans obit book (Cotton 
MS. Nero D. VII.), which, besides being printed in the Monasticon, 
forms Appendix D to the first volume of the register of Whetham- 
stede in the Rolls edition. Here we certainly find a very remark- 
able commemoration of the excellent and costly works done at his 
own cost by this ‘ piissimus et optimus pater’ as he is called ; ‘ all 
which,’ it is added, ‘are apparent and shine in every part and 
corner of this most hallowed house.’ He had first of all, when he 
was archdeacon of the monastery, brought up and educated at 
great cost to himself ten young men as religious. Further, he had 
erected several noble stone buildings in various parts of the monas- 
tery, especially the library and the bakehouse. He had given a 
costly gilt chalice with two phials, and had glazed and painted 
various parts of the church and restored a number of decayed 
houses. Moreover, he had bestowed upon the monastery many 
costly ornaments, including rich cloth of gold, which had been 
manufactured into copes, tunics, and dalmatics, than which there 
were no better in all England. The value of all these gifts was 
980 marks. After this he was made prior and coquinarius, and 
paid off a debt of 360/. with which the latter office was burdened, 
and during eight years’ space he paid for the repair of farmhouses 
belonging to the same office 1000 marks; besides which he built 
and furnished the prior’s hall. Then after he was elected abbot he 
paid off in fourteen years debts of his predecessor to the extent of 
1830/., and, at a cost of 1100 marks, presented the abbey with 
that great altar-screen which, as the writer says, ‘ delights the eyes 
of those who look on it, and to all beholders is the most exquisite 
(divinissimum) spectacle of the whole kingdom.’ This altar-screen 
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is still at St. Albans to testify in Wallingford’s favour. Then he 
spent 1000. in completing the chapter-house, and 100/. on two 
windows which added much to the beauty of the church. He 
bought lands for certain Friday masses, and also for a mass for his 
own soul, and in various other ways spent money on the abbey, to 
the extent altogether of 8600/. 7s. 6d.—an immense amount for 
that day. Abbot Gasquet is probably within the mark in thinking 
it equivalent to 100,000/. of our money. 

Can this be the man who was accused, among other things, of 
wasting the property of the abbey, cutting down the woods and 
selling chalices for his own glorification? So we might well ask. 
On the other hand, there is a harder question to be faced. Was 
Archbishop Morton (afterwards Cardinal) the man to make such 
awful imputations against an abbot without any real ground for 
them? We turn to the record of William Wallingford before he 
was abbot, and it must be owned it is an exceptionally bad one. 
Morton was not his first accuser. He had been called to account, 
when quite a young man, by Abbot Whethamstede for fraudulent 
conduct in various offices of trust, and he had endeavoured to 
clear himself by the most shameful mendacity. The monastery 
had evidently got into a very bad condition, even in the time of 
Abbot Stoke, a covetous man, who, about forty years before Arch- 
bishop Morton’s letter, had accumulated a private hoard; and 
William Wallingford and his brother monk—probably his born 
brother, Thomas Wallingford—were that abbot’s special trustees. 
After Abbot Stoke’s death in 1451, Whethamstede, being called 
from his retirement to be abbot a second time, had uneasy sus- 
picions of William Wallingford, and at last convicted him to his 
face and told him that he was not to be believed upon oath. 
Fearing punishment for his offences, he made interest with Edmund 
Tudor Earl of Richmond (half-brother of the reigning king) and 
other powerful persons, whose intercession preserved him from 
any worse fate than having to revise his accounts; and he did 
even this in a way with which the abbot was not altogether satisfied. 
Yet, after Abbot Whethamstede and his successor Albon had passed 
away, this same William Wallingford was actually elected abbot 
himself, with what results Archbishop Morton's letter shows us. 
lt is in vain to suggest, as Abbot Gasquet does, that the fine things 
he did for the abbey—paying off the debt contracted by his prede- 
cessor, presenting the house with a fine altar-screen, and so 
forth—are a proof of his economic rule. He had studied money 
matters, indeed, from his youth upwards, and the monastery does 
not seem to have known what to do without him as a man of 
business ; but his economy consisted in paying debts out of capital, 
selling the woods of the abbey, and impoverishing the estate for the 
comfort of that generation of monks. 
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Abbot Gasquet was not aware of these evidences, which will all 
be found in Abbot Whethamstede’s Register (edited by Riley in 
the Rolls series), or he would never have suggested, as he does, 
that Wallingford succeeded in vindicating his character as an 
abbot on an appeal to Rome. It is quite true that he did appeal 
to Rome, but the question heard there appears to have been—noi 
the truth of the charges against him, but whether St. Albans was 
to lose its privileges as an exempt abbey; and on that question he 
was victorious. How he managed to succeed even so far we may, 
perhaps, imagine from what Dr. Gascoigne says of the abuses at 
Rome in his day. But in any case his success does not wash out 
the stains upon his character left by such documents as the 
Register of Whethamstede and the letter of Archbishop Morton. 
For it is much to be suspected that the laudatory account drawn 
up by his monks, as it seems, in 1484 (and incorporated with their 
obituary notice), of what he had done as archdeacon, prior, and 
abbot for the benefit of their house was only a document prepared 
to blind the eyes of the papal court, in case his conduct should 
ever be reported to Rome, and that it served its purpose in 1490. 

It is but a minor point, but still worth noting, that the 
statements in that document are not made in the best possible 
order. For it first speaks of the very serious expenses which the 
abbot sustained in his old age ‘in defending the liberties of the 
monastery against the archbishop of Canterbury and great chan- 
cellor of England’; and then goes on to give a summary of all 
‘the aforesaid charges and benefits’ of Wallingford during his 
tenure of the different offices of cellarer, archdeacon, prior and 
coquinarius, and finally of abbot, which amounted to the above- 
mentioned sum of 86001. 7s. 6d. 


‘In testimony of all which, and as a noble example to all future 
abbots,’ says the record, ‘we, Thomas Ramryge, then prior, and we, the 
other fathers and brethren of this monastery, truly signify to all mortals 
under our common seal, and by the unanimous assent of all and single, 
bear witness privata scriptura that all these things have been here piously 
and benignly completed and perfected by the same excellent father, a.p. 
1484, viz. on the 8th day of August.’ 


It was clearly from a careless glance at this document that the 
editors of Dugdale were led to assign the year 1484 as that of the 
abbot’s death, which it certainly was not. The language of this 
passage seems to be a literal quotation from a testimonial given to 
the abbot at that date and signed by all the monks, the word 
‘then’ being inserted in the transcript (to the injury of the 
grammar) to show that the entry was made after Prior Ramryge 
had become abbot. But as this testimonial was given in 1484, it 
evidently does not include ‘all the aforesaid charges and benefits,’ 
‘ for the expensive appeal to Rome followed six years later. And as 
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this was a matter forced upon the abbot against his will, although 
he and the monastery came off victorious, we may take it that the 
record of it was inserted in a previous draft of the obituary notice 
a little out of place, and that all the munificent deeds recorded in the 
other paragraphs were prior to 8 August 1484. Of how much extra- 
vagance he was guilty afver that date there is no evidence to show. 

There is yet one point in the matter which has escaped 
notice hitherto and which requires elucidation as much as any- 
thing. The documents printed by Wilkins lead us to believe that 
Morton endeavoured to call the abbot to account by virtue of the 
bull of Innocent VIII dated prid. non. Mart. 1489, the 6th year 
of his pontificate (i.e. 6 March 1490). But this bull as printed 
gives the archbishop no specific power to visit Benedictine 
monasteries. It does give him power to visit houses of the 
Cluniac, Cistercian, and Premonstratensian ac aliorum ordinum 
diversorum in regno Angliae, founded and endowed by kings of 
famous memory and nobles and inhabitants of the kingdom, 
whether they be exempt or not exempt. But surely it could never 
have been intended to include the Benedictine rule in this generalis- 
ation. Was the bull corrected after it was issued, and did it 
originally give the archbishop more extended powers than those 
which appear in the instrument as printed by Wilkins? He 
certainly seems to have acted upon more extensive powers. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Voyage of the ‘ Barbara, of London, to Brazil in 1540. 


Nor much is known of the doings of English seamen in American 
waters before John Hawkins’s voyage of 1562, but it is certain that 
he had predecessors. Hakluyt tells us that Sir Thomas Pert 
(or Spert) and Sebastian Cabot went to Brazil in 1516, Thomas 
Tison to the West Indies in 1526, and William Hawkins to Brazil 
in 1530 and 1531, but he adds that these voyages were ‘a thing 
in those days very rare, especially to our nation.’ Ten years later 
(1540) he mentions voyages by Robert Reniger, Thomas Borey, 
and one Pudsey, as well as divers other merchants of South- 
ampton; and at this time there would seem to have been a con- 
tinuous trade, for in 1542 Pudsey built a fort in Brazil. Of these 
voyages and of this trade no record is known to exist in this 
country, although from statements made at the recent annual 
meeting of the Naval Records Society it seems probable that in 
Spain there are records that throw much light upon the subject. 
It is to be hoped that the appeal which has been made to enable 
the society to investigate and publish these Spanish records will 
meet with a response. Meanwhile it may be well to call attention 
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to a few documents which are amongst the records of the high 
court of admiralty at our own Public Record Office, of which 
apparently Hakluyt was not aware, and which have escaped the 
notice of subsequent historians. Previously to the reign of 
Henry VIII there was no efficient tribunal for the trial of piracy 
and other offences committed at sea. Although the admiralty 
court had existed for nearly two centuries it is doubtful whether a 
pirate had ever been hanged by an admiralty judge; no record of 
such an execution has been found. The common law, which at 
one time had been applied to offences at sea, had for many years 
either fallen into desuetude, so far as piracy was concerned, or 
had by the lawyers been discovered to be inapplicable. The 
criminal jurisdiction of the admiralty, if it was not created by 
Henry VIII, was by him made somewhat more efficient,’ and it 
is probable that remonstrances from the courts of France and 
Spain against the piratical habits of his subjects were the imme- 
diate cause of that legislation. At any rate the crew of the 
‘Barbara,’ whose depositions are the authority for the story of 
her cruise as told here, were the first, or nearly the first, ‘ pirates ’ 
who were tried under the new act. 

The ‘ Barbara,’ of London, owned by John Chaundler, John 
Preston, and Richard Glasyer, sailed from Portsmouth on the 
Wednesday after Mid-Lent Sunday (7 March) 1540, with a crew 
of about 100 men, of whom twelve were Frenchmen. John 
Phillyppes was her captain, John Nycoll, of Dieppe, pilot, and 
George Moon, John Wardell, Thomas Harryson, John-a-Wood, 
and John Brydges, who tell the story, were five of her crew. . She 
was furnished with a commission under the seal of the mayor of 
Portsmouth ‘that they should do no robery but folowe the vyage 
like honeste men’; and she had on board trading goods. On 
Good Friday (26 March) they were off Cape St. Vincent, where 
they fell in with some twenty ships; one of these, a Biscay barque, 
they captured, manned with part of the ‘ Barbara’s’ company, 
and took with them, turning over her crew to a Portuguese barque 
which happened to be near. After leaving St. Vincent the barque, 
which had been supplied with some of the ‘Barbara’s’ guns, 
exchanged shots with a Spanish ship of 200 tons, but failed to 
capture her ; but off Cape Alguer they captured a carvel, out of which 
they took some gold and ambergris. After this the ‘ Barbara’ 
and her consort made the Canaries, and then Cape Verde Islands, 
and then steered south-west for ‘the Ile of Brasell.’ The next 
land they made was, apparently, Fernando Noronha—‘a goodly 
Ilande which they named Phelippe and Jacobbe’s Ilande, because 
ther wer no people inhabitying therein ’—probably, as another 


' By 28 Hen. VIII, ec. 15. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCIII. 
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witness says, because they made it on SS. Philip and James’s Day 
(1 May). From there they sailed to Cape San Roque, on the main- 
land of Brazil, which they reached in three days. Here they sent 
ashore their ‘specheman,’ and traded with the natives; but finding 
that they had fallen to leeward of their destination they got under 
way again and beat up ‘ to the Eastwarde, purposyng to fetche the 
countrey where the brasell woode growethe,’ which they were told 
was forty leagues to windward. Sending the barque and a boat 
ahead they coasted along the land, but off the Cape the ‘ Barbara’ 
got ashore upon some rocks, where she lay for some hours, but 
eventually got off. Meanwhile the barque and boat were lost 
sight of for twelve days, at the end of which time they returned 
to the ‘ Barbara,’ which, after getting afloat, had remained at 
anchor near where she had got ashore. They had met with little 
success in the way of trade, and those on the ‘ Barbara,’ finding 
they could not beat up to windward, got their anchor and bore up 
to a place called ‘ Caymond,’ on the coast of the Kennyballes or 
Callybaldes,? 100 leagues to leeward. Here they stayed a month 
buying ‘cotten wolle, popynjayes, monckeys, and dyvers other 
straunge beastes of that countrey. 

Trouble however was brewing. There came on board the ‘ Bar- 
bara ’ ‘a servaunte of Monsher Rochepottes, a Frenchman, and with 
him a Portugese,’ who commanded them in his master’s name not 
to land there. In spite of this, they set up on the shore a ‘ bowthe,’ 
in which they stored some of their cargo and continued their trade. 
Soon afterwards the Frenchman and his friend were caught trying 
to cut the ‘ Barbara’s’ cable, and about the same time the French- 
men on the ‘ Barbara,’ amongst whom was their ‘ specheman,’ ran 
away and took with them the ‘ Barbara’s’ wares in the storehouse 
ashore. They were pursued by the boatswain, John Podd, and 
fifteen of the ‘ Barbara’s’ company, but no more was seen of them 
or of their pursuers, who were attacked, and all, save one, slain.® 
John Podd, and probably others of them, were eaten by the 
‘Kennyballes.’ The same day the storehouse was attacked and 
burnt, together with nearly all the cotton in it, and many of the 
‘ Barbara’s’ people were slain and hurt. Finding that further 
trade here was impossible, and that with their reduced numbers 
they had not hands enough to man the two ships, the barque was 
set on fire, and they all sailed for home in the ‘ Barbara.’ They 
seem however to have known that the trade wind would prevent 
them from returning by their outward route, and first coasted 
along the land to the westward. In six days they made Trinidad, 


* On the chart of 1536, mentioned below, the country of the ‘ Caniballes’ is shown 
between Cape St. Roque and Trinidad. 

* Of Richard Everton, the survivor, it is written ‘Hic ille est qui vidit Podde 
occisum, in frusta secatum, tostum, et comestum per silvestres.’ 
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and passed between it and the mainland; shortly after this the 
‘Barbara,’ in consequence of the damage she had received on the 
rocks, began to leak badly, and had to keep three pumps going 
night and day. Continuing their course to the northward and 
westward, after a month’s sailing they made Hayti, ‘an Ilande 
that-is called Spanyoll’ or ‘Seynt Domyngoes.’ Here they 
exchanged broadsides with a Spanish galleon of 300 tons, and 
captured another of Seville, laden with sugar and hides. The 
latter they took with them to Cape Tiburon, at the western 
extremity of Hayti, where they exchanged ships, throwing over- 
board from the Spaniard eighty-seven chests of sugar, and taking 
on board provisions from the ‘ Barbara’ and four of the Spaniards, 
including the master and pilot. Their company was now reduced 
to sixty; they were a month before they got clear of the West 
Indian islands, and after that eleven weeks before they made 
England. They fell in with bad weather, many died of sickness 
and starvation, and one was lost overboard; when at last, in 
August 1540, they anchored in Dartmouth Range only thirteen 
of them were fit for duty. 

Meanwhile news of the ‘ Barbara’s’ doings had reached the 
Spanish court. The owners of the carvel captured off Cape 
Alguer applied to the emperor for letters of reprisal, and the 
ambassador in England was instructed to demand satisfaction.' 
On 2 January 1541 Chapuys writes that the English ‘ pirates’ had 
been arrested since the lord admiral dined with him, and he adds, 
‘They will, no doubt, be tried and promptly executed.’ He regrets 
that none of the spoil has been recovered for the owners, but he 
will try to get the English government to pass a Jaw requiring all 
ships sailing for America to give security for their good behaviour.*® 
Whether or no the ‘ pirates’ were executed does not appear; but 
it is certain that the ‘ Barbara of Seville’ *® was arrested at the 
instance of Sir John Russell, the lord high admiral, by his order 
dated 4 February 1541. Pedro Rivero, the master, and Roderigo 
Alvares, the pilot, were still on board, and what remained of her 
cargo, seamen’s effects, and gear were inventoried, and the perish- 
able part sold.’ No indictment or other record of the trial of 
the Englishmen has been found; but they probably were put upon 
their trial, for the story of the voyage as here told is taken from 
the examinations of witnesses, which are extant.? Whatever the 


‘ Letters and Papers. Henry VIIT (1541), no. 70; Add. MS. 28591, f. 274. 

5 Span. Cal. vi. pt. 1, no. 148; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII (1541), no. 421. 

® It would seem that by a coincidence the prize had the same name as the captor. 

7 Adm. Court Exemplifications 1, nos. 132-136; ibid. Acts 3, 3 November 1540; 
Off. Dom. c. John Chaundler, 5 and 14 January, 4 and 16 February 1540/1, Geo. Moore 
and John Wood. 

’ The Navy Records Society proposes to print these in full. 
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fate of the ‘ Barbara’s’ crew may have been, her owner, as was 
commonly the case, does not seem to have suffered. John 
Chaundler, goldsmith, of London, was trading with the ‘ Mary 
Fortune ’ in 15438.° 

A few other references to unrecorded voyages of Englishmen to 
the West Indies and Brazil during the sixteenth century are 
amongst the records of the admiralty court. In the early part of 
the century they seem to have been usually made in association with 
French shipowners and seamen, who evidently were better acquainted 
with western seas than were the Englishmen; the ‘Barbara’ had, 
as we have seen, her French pilot and ‘specheman.’ A voyage 
of 1539-1541 '° to Brazil] is mentioned, and merchants of Dieppe 
were partners in it. On board the ‘ Barbara’ was ‘ a very excellent 
goodly carde for all the partyes of England and Bryttayne, Spayne 
and Portyugale, the Strayghtes of Magalyna, all the quoaste of 
Brasell and Kennyballes, all themperours Indions and so alonge 
the new founde lande with divers other straunge places.’ Pro- 
bably this was a French or Italian chart, similar to one said to 
have been made for the Dauphin, dated a.p. 1536, and now in the 
British Museum.’ Another unrecorded voyage was that of the 
‘John,’ of seventeen tons, John Typkyn owner, Gilbert Horsley 
captain, and Philip Roche master, which sailed for the Indies in 
1574? from the Thames, ‘ havinge in her no merchandizes at all, 
beinge sent furthe to make what voyadge they could.’ The ‘John’ 
seems to have made no pretence of trade in the ordinary sense; in 
the language of the time she ‘ traded the seas for piracy,’ and with 
success. Off the Barbary coast she captured two small Spaniards, 
and took one of them with her to a place called the ‘ Cabusses’ or 
‘ Cabesias,’ amongst the ‘Sem Rownes’ (Cimarojies) in the West 
Indies. Here the Spanish prize was retaken from them, but five 
other Spanish ships, with gold, pearls, and wines in them, were 
captured off Carthagena and the Honduras coast. The ‘John’ 
returned safely to Arundel with her spoil, part of which had pre- 
viously been sent ashore at Plymouth ‘to pay the lord admirall’s 
officer, George Maynerd, for sufferinge them to goe that voyaidge, 
according to a band by the said Philip Roche made and delyverid 
to the said Maynerd before their departure. The rest was all 
carryed to Arundell and there delyverid to the foresaid owner, 
John Typkyn.’ R. G. Marspen. 


® Adm. Court Libels 12, nos. 185, 187. 
‘© Adm. Court Libels 9, no. 61; 11, no. 54. 
" Add. MS. 5413. 2 Adm. Court Examinations 95, 29 October 1575. 
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The Litany under Henry VIII. 


Proressor PoLuarp’s criticism, in the last volume of this Review,' 
of Dr. Gairdner’s dating of a certain letter of Cranmer’s to 
Henry VIII, and Dr. Gairdner’s reply,’ both proceed upon a mis- 
apprehension of the early history of the English Litany and of 
the reference of Cranmer’s letter. The same misapprehension 
was noticeable in Mr. Pollard’s Thomas Cranmer (1904) and in Dr. 
Gairdner’s The English Church in the Sixteenth Century from the 
Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Mary (1904) ; and it goes 
back at least as far as the second volume of Dr. Dixon’s History 
of the Church of England (1881). 

The substance of the early history of the Litany as given in 
these three works reduces itself to the following five statements, 
mostly common to all three accounts :— 

1. The English Litany ordered to be used, 11 June 1544, and 
‘issued by the King’s printer on 16 June’ of that year, was not 
‘the famous English Litany which has survived.’ * 

2. ‘Cranmer was ordered by the king, soon afterwards, to 
translate into English “certain processions’; that is, the old 
Latin Litany, or several of the old Latin Litanies, together, no 
doubt, with the English versions of them, contained in the early 
primers, to be used in the churches upon festival days.’ * 

3. ‘The revision of the Litany . .. appears to have taken 
some time; for it was not till June 1545, that the Primer contain- 
ing this litany was published.’ ® 

4. ‘ In the following August [1545] injunctions were sent to the 
various Bishops to see that it and no other was sung or said in all 
the churches in their dioceses on Sundays and festivals.’ ° 

5. The Litany ‘ was first used’ at St. Paul’s on St. Luke’s 
Day, the 18th of October.’ * 

All these propositions can, I think, be shown to be wholly or in 
part erroneous. 

1. ‘The famous English Litany which has survived ’—slightly 
modified in 1549 and 1559—was published at least as early as 
27 May 1544. Its colophon reads, ‘Imprinted at London in 
Flete strete, by Thomas Berthelet printer to the Kinges highnes, 
the .xxvii. day of May the yere of our Lorde .MD.xliiii.” It is 
obvious therefore that it is to this Litany that Henry’s injunction 


' Vol. xxiii. p. 361. 2 Ibid. p. 530. 

* Pollard, p. 173; cf. Dixon, p. 350, Gairdner, p. 230. 

* Dixon, p. 350; ef. Pollard, p. 173, Gairdner, p. 230. 

> Pollard, p. 174; cf. Dixon, p. 350 note t, Gairdner, p. 230. 

® Pollard, p. 174. 7 * Solemnly tried or sung in,’ Dixon. 
* Pollard, p. 174; cf. Dixon, p. 350 note t, Gairdner, p. 230. 
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of 1544 refers, and that the distinction between ‘the two litanies 
of 1544 and 1545’ ® is gratuitous. 

2. Cranmer’s letter to Henry, of which the second statement is 
intended to be the interpretation, does not refer to any litany at all, 
except in so far as it alludes to ‘the procession which your majesty 
hath already set forth in English,’ but to the other contents of the 
Processionale, ‘ certain processions to be used upon festival days,’ 
as distinguished from the Litany, which is essentially penitential. 
It is evident that Cranmer was attempting to translate and adapt 
the Processionale as a whole. The supposition that he is referring 
to the Litany arises from the simple logical fallacy of concluding 
that, because a litany is a procession, a procession is therefore 
necessarily a litany. As a fact a procession was a litany only on 
a few days in the year, and more especially on St. Mark and the 
three Rogation days—apart from special supplications or roga- 
tions, like that of 1544, observed from time to time on Wednes- 
days and Fridays in view of special circumstances, when the order 
of the Rogation days was practically reproduced. Otherwise a 
procession consisted simply of antiphons and verses, concluding 
with a versicle and response and the collect of the day. There is 
in fact a procession, approximately in the ordinary form, included 
in and concluding the English Litany, viz. ‘O Lord, arise,’ ‘We 
have heard,’ ‘O Lord, arise,’ ‘Glory be.’ Priest: ‘O Lord, let thy 
mercy, Answer: ‘As we do put,’ ‘Let us pray. We humbly 
beseech thee’; the special suffrages in tempore belli (‘From our 
enemies’ &c.) being inserted, in their usual place, before the 
versicle and response, in view of the original occasion of the 
English Litany, the situation in 1544. On certain days there were 
additions ; in particular the metrical ‘ Salve festa dies’ at Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, &c., to which Cranmer refers, in the letter 
in question, as rather beyond his powers of ‘ grace and facility’ 
in translation. There was evidently a project of ‘ reforming’ the 
Processionale on the same lines as were followed in the reformation 
of the rest of the services in 1549; but it came to nothing, except 
in so far as the book of 1549, among the provisions of its ‘Certain 
Notes,’ left an opening, never utilised, for such a reformed Proces- 
sional: ‘ Also upon Christmas Day, Easter Day, the Ascension Day, 
Whitsunday, and the feast of Trinity, may be used any part of 
Holy Scripture hereafter to be certainly limited and appointed, in 
the stead of the Litany.’ 

3. The ‘revision of the Litany’ referred to in the third state- 
ment is in fact this experiment on the Processionale ; while, as has 
been already pointed out, the Litany was issued in May 1544, and 
it was only included in the reformed Primer of 1545 as the Latin 
Litany was included in the unreformed Primer. In both cases the 
® Pollard, p. 173 note *. 
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Primer is only a book of private devotions and not the proper 
reference for the Litany. 

4, The mandate for the use of the Litany in 1544 had in view 
‘the miserable state of all Christendom . . . plagued with most 
cruel wars, hatreds, and dissensions.’'? That of 11 August 1545 
was only a further direction for its use, ‘as in like cases hath here- 
tofore laudably been accustomed,’ in view of the sailing of Henry’s 
‘puissant navy’ to deal with the French fleet, which had twice 
effected a landing on the English coast in July.'' It is to be 
noticed also that this mandate does not enjoin ‘ it and no other,’ but 
that ‘the said processions be kept continually upon the accustomed 
days and none otherwise’; nor does it direct the use of the Litany 
‘on Sundays and festivals,’ but qualibet quarta et sexta feria, i.e. on 
the ‘accustomed ’ Wednesdays and Fridays. 

5. The last of the statements represents Wriothesley’s note— 
‘The eighteenth of October [1545], being Sainct Lukes daie and 
Soundaie, Paules quire song the procession in English by the Kinges 
injunction, which shall be song in everie parish church throughout 
Englande everie Soundaie and festivall daie, and non other’ '°— 
only the note is misunderstood. The point of it is, not that the 
Litany was ‘first used’ or ‘solemnly tried or sung in’ on 18 October, 
but that it was then first used in St. Paul’s on a Sunday or festival 
and became the one standing procession of the high mass as we find 
it in the Injunctions of 1547. The Litany is not a festal but a 
penitential function, and it had been used hitherto, not on Sundays 
or festivals, but on penitential days, like the Wednesday and Friday 
stations and the Rogation days. The Litaniae maiores, the old 
Roman Rogation, of St. Mark’s Day, belong, not to St. Mark’s Day as 
such, but to 25 April as the Robigalia, of which the Greater Litanies 
are the christened survival, and, in spite of the coincident festival, 
they involve a fast, or used to do. Hence the use of the Litany on 
Sundays and festivals was something of a revolution; and it is 
this revolution that was inaugurated on St. Luke’s Day, Sunday, 
18 October 1545. It is clear that a third injunction, referred to 
by Wriothesley and presupposed by the Injunctions of 1547, distinet 
from those of 1544 and 1545, had been issued, but has now disap- 
peared. Mr. Pollard has apparently confused this third injunction 
with the second, that of 11 August 1545. 

Since the unfortunately mutilated depositions transcribed by 
Dr. Gairdner ** imply that the English Litany was being enforced 
as the Sunday procession in a parish church as early as June 
1545, it would seem that the project of a complete English Pro- 
cessional, to which Cranmer’s letter to Henry refers, had already 


© Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Cranmer (Parker Soc., 1846), p. 494. 
Ibid. p. 495 f. 2 Chronicle, Camden Soc., i. 161. 
'S Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xx. part i. no. 1118. 
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_ been abandoned at that date, and that therefore the ‘7 Oct.’ of 
the letter must be that of 1544 at the latest. In any case, if the 
letter belongs to 1545, the ten days between 7 October and 
18 October are all that is left for all that must have happened 
between Cranmer’s letter and the establishment of the new use 
prescribed by the third injunction, and the time seems to be too 
short. F. E. Brieutman. 






The Debates in the Irish House of Commons, 1776-1789. 


In the second report! of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (now Lord Fitzmaurice) describes a 
collection of 


37 manuscript volumes, quarto, of the debates held in the Irish house 
of commons, between 1776 and 1789, with the corresponding shorthand 
notes contained in oblong notebooks interleaved with blotting paper. . . 
The notes are believed to have been confidentially made by a shorthand 
writer under the direction of the government.... The collection 
was preserved until 1817, at the Stamp Office, King William Street, 
Dublin, when it was sold as lumber. ... In 1842 these manuscript 
volumes were advertised in a catalogue by Messrs. Grant and Bolton, 
booksellers, Grafton Street, Dublin, and purchased by Mr. Torrens. .. . 
Mr. Torrens has before now expressed his willingness to place the collec- 
tion at the disposal of the governors of Trinity College, Dublin, or of the 
British Museum. No notice has however as yet been taken of this offer 
with a view to publication. 


While searching for material on parliamentary debates relating 
to American affairs, for a proposed publication of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, I discovered that the Library of 
Congress at Washington possessed a set of thirty-seven volumes 
of manuscript Irish parliamentary debates, together with a sup- 
plementary set of forty-five volumes of shorthand reports covering 
the period from 1776 to 1789. It is not known how or when the 
library acquired these collections, which agree in every respect 
with Lord Fitzmaurice’s description and are unquestionably the 
volumes once owned by the late Mr. W. McC. Torrens, formerly 
M.P. for Finsbury. There is little doubt that the reports are 
genuine and the work of a person actually present? during the 
debates. They are for the most part given in the first person and 
are interspersed with the reporter’s own observations. For 
example, while Grattan was speaking, 5 February 1778, he was 
interrupted. The incident is indicated as follows. Mr. Grattan 
said,’ ‘I desire the Clerk may turn to the speech of his Excellency 
at the meeting of Parliament (A Noise at the Door).’ In another 
' Appendix, pp. 99, 100 (1871). 


* Dr. Johnson, who reported debates in the English house of commons, was seldom 
if ever actually present during the discussions. $ Transcript, vol. vi. p. 42. 
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case Mr. Norris was speaking. He said,‘ ‘ Not knowing of this 
Act of Parliam* is an excuse. Richards [said] Has the Member 
taken his seat in the House? (a great luugh).’ 

A comparison of speeches in the manuscript volumes with 
those printed in the Parliamentary Register, which commenced 
on 9 October 1781, shows marked differences. Lord Fitzmaurice 
prints’ a speech of Grattan from each source, of date 28 October 
1783. That taken from the printed reports gives evidence of 
having been ‘edited,’ that from the manuscript volume, both 
because of style and of subject matter, convinces one that he 
is reading words actually spoken. Other speeches which have 
been compared show the same characteristics. It must not be 
assumed however that the debates are reproduced word by word 
according to modern usage. It is evident that the reporter took 
his notes under difficulties. Often words, clauses, and sometimes 
sentences are missing. Again only important words are caught. 
This occurs in the give-and-take of an exciting debate. On the 
other hand set speeches are often given at length, occupying 
forty or fifty pages of the manuscript.® 

The transcript is not complete. Before purchasing his set 
Mr. Torrens caused experts to decipher portions of the shorthand 
notes and compare them with the transcript in longhand. The 
latter proved to be accurate so far as it went, but serious omissions 
occur. Many of the notebooks in shorthand have been marked in 
red ink, evidently by the transcriber of the notes. There are 
insertions and erasures. Whole pages are crossed out which do 
not seem to have been transcribed.’ A more serious omission 
occurs for the debate of 9 December 1777. This occupies forty- 
seven pages in number 7 and fifty-two pages in number 8 of the 
notebooks in shorthand. Volume iv. of the transcript is headed 
‘Debate on the Embargo, Tuesday, 9 December 1777.’ Strangely 
enough, the one hundred and three pages devoted to this debate 
are in shorthand.’ Then follows on page 105 a debate of Tuesday, 
16 December 1777, in longhand, headed ‘Second Embargo Debate 
upon Mr. Munsell’s motion for an Account of the Exports and 
Imports of the Port of Cork.’ Thus we have two shorthand 
reports of the debate of 9 December 1777, perhaps not the same, 
while no transcript in longhand can be found. 

The collection is described in the booksellers’ advertisement? as 


* Transcript, vol. xxiv. 14 February 1782, p. 118. 

> Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, ii. (1871), App. p. 100. 

° Grattan’s speech already referred to covers pages 33-81 and 122-141 in volume vi. 
of the transcript. 

” In notebook number 36, 14 February 1782, pp. 49-56 are crossed out and are not 
transcribed in the corresponding volume in longhand. 

* Portions of vols. i., ii., and xxiv. of the transcript are also in shorthand. 

® This is pasted on the inside cover of vol. i. of the transcript, and was, pre- 
sumably, cut from the booksellers’ catalogue. 
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‘The Parliamentary Register or history of the proceedings and 
debates of the House of Commons of Ireland, commencing 18 June 
1776 and ending 29 April 1789, taken in writing for the use of the 
Government, a few of the volumes in the original shorthand.’ 
This description is inaccurate. A careful examination of the note- 
books in shorthand reveals some interesting points. There are no 
reports whatever for the years 1786, 1787, and 1788. The days 
on which the reporter took notes are indicated in longhand. 
When this record is compared with the Journal of the House oy 
Commons it is found that notes are wanting for at least one half 
of the days on which the house met, not including the years 
mentioned above. Apparently no attempt was made to report the 
proceedings unless important debates occurred, and not always 
then. We should hardly expect reports for days when only routine 
business was transacted. But if we compare the record with the 
reports in the printed Parliamentary Register it is found that the 
reporter was either absent or failed to take notes on many days 
when debates occurred.’’ There are forty-five oblong shorthand 
notebooks (7 x 4 inches) having about ninety pages in each book. 
Originally there were fifty-four notebooks in the collection. Fortu- 
nately the notes taken on the dates covered by the missing 
volumes seem to have been, at least in great part, transcribed. 

Each volume of the transcript contains about three hundred 
pages with an average of two hundred words to the page. Those 
portions of the shorthand notes untranscribed are not included in 
this estimate. With a few exceptions each volume has a table 
of contents and an index of authors or speakers. Sessions of 
parliament are not mentioned and dates are sometimes wanting. 
The transcript does not seem to be the work of the original 
reporter, for it is in several handwritings, though for the most 
part in that of one person. Numerous corrections occur, such as 
erasures and inserted words. 

It would be interesting to know who took the original shorthand 
notes. In several of the shorthand notebooks the name James 
Clancy is written across the pages. In one instance the names 
James Joseph Clancy, William Patrick Clancy, junior, and John 
Clancy all appear on the same page. On one of the pages of 
blotting-paper is written ‘MSS. Bought of Jas. Cln.’ In notebook 
number 20, page 37, there is written in red ink, ‘Copied thus far. 
R.V.C.’ These clues may help to identify the reporter and the 
transcriber. 

The collections are unique, and will be an important source for 
an adequate edition of the debates of the Irish house of commons 
during these interesting years. Marcus WiLson JERNEGAN. 


‘© The transcript has no reports from 18-26 December 1781, though pages 180-196 
of the Parliamentary Register are occupied by debates occurring on these days. 





Reviews of Books 


Ancient China Simplified. By E. H. Parker, M.A. 
(London: Chapman & Hall. 1908.) 


Tats work from the prolific pen of Professor Parker is not a consecutive 
history of ancient China, but a series of more or less unconnected 
sketches, dealing with such subjects as one is accustomed to find 
treated in a comprehensive historical work. There are forty-seven short 
chapters, and among their titles we notice ‘Opening Scenes,’ ‘ The 
Northern Powers,’ ‘The Coast States,’ ‘The Army,’ Religion,’ ‘Law,’ 
and soon. We fear we have not found that the book fulfils the claim 
made by its title; but we gratefully acknowledge that, whatever the 
form of the work may leave to be desired, we have never seen collected 
together under one cover so much valuable information concerning the 
China of the past. Also we have been particularly interested in 
noticing how many curious customs and practices the author’s great 
knowledge of modern China enables him to point out as having been 
continued to the present time. There is a good deal of repetition in 
the book, which tends much to tediousness, though there may be, as 
the author claims, a certain virtue in it as helping to fix facts in the 
reader’s mind. 

In 842 B.c. the emperor of China was driven from his capital by his 
discontented subjects; and this is given by Mr. Parker as the ‘first 
accurate date’ (we suppose he means the first date positively determined) 
in Chinese history. Turning to Dr. Legge’s Chinese Classics, we find 
that this is not very far removed from the earliest date which that high 
authority considered to be known with certainty—namely, 775 B.c.—when 
an eclipse of the sun was recorded as occurring. The Chinese empire 
of those days was very different from what it is now. For one thing 
its area was much more circumscribed. In his desire to emphasise 
this point Mr. Parker writes, ‘It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
civilised China consisted of little more than the modern province of 
Ho Nan.’ This would be equal to about the one-twentieth part of the 
China proper of the present day; but the geographical descriptions in 
his book itself show that’ China extended far beyond Ho Nan to the 
west, north, and east, and its area may be safely set down as being 
quite twice as large as is here stated. Again, the system of government 
has changed. In modern China all the eighteen provinces are under the 
direct rule of the emperor, and are administered by governors appointed 
by him. These officers are merely exalted members of the regular 
civil service, promoted from the lower ranks and liable at any moment 
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to transfer or removal at the will of their master. In ancient times it 
was not so; for feudalism prevailed from very early days down to the 
middle of the third century B.c., and was in full vigour in the twelfth 
century, when the founder of the Chou dynasty, the last of those of 
the old system, became lord of the whole empire. Coming in as a 
conqueror, the new monarch bestowed the principal fiefs on his own 
kinsmen or on followers who had done valuable service for him, while 
the remainder doubtless were left in the hands of those who had held 
them under the old sovereign. These latter were very numerous and 
the majority of them evidently very small. In his own hands the 
emperor retained only an imperial domain of about the same size as 
some of the largest among the fiefs, and even this suffered much 
reduction under the rule of his successors. 

The Chou dynasty, vigorous at first, was not long in beginning to 
decay. In 771 3B.c. the emperor was killed in battle, fighting against 
the Tartars, and the capital was moved, in order that it might be placed 
in a less exposed situation. From this time forward the imperial rule 
became almost purely nominal, ‘and was chiefly exercised in matters of 
form and ritual.’ There now became prominent—some of them imme- 
diately and some later—a small number of states, whose growth in 
power and importance was partly the result, partly the cause of their 
suzerain’s impotence. Some of these were among the original vassal 
states, recognised from the first as members of the Chinese world and 
possessors of Chinese civilisation. One of the undoubted vassals was 
Ts‘in, from whose name the word ‘China’ is supposed to have been 
derived. This state lay in the north-west, and had the peculiarity that in 
its people there was a large infusion of Tartar or Turkish blood. There 
were other principalities in the south, along the line of the river 
Yangtse, which were outside the limits of the empire and were looked 
upon as semi-barbarian. One of them was already a powerful state at 
the commencement of this period ; the other two are not even heard of 
till a portion of it had elapsed. Though never subject to the emperor 
beyond the extent to which, for their own purposes, they might affect to 
be so, sooner or later they all established themselves among what may 
be called the possible heirs of the dying empire. In all three of these 
the mass of the population seems not to have been of Chinese origin, 
but descended from races nearly akin to the Chinese and including 
many Chinese immigrants. Further, their princes claimed, and 
apparently were acknowledged, to be of royal Chinese descent. When 
the time for the unification of China arrived these nations easily 
coalesced with their neighbours. For several hundred years a prolonged 
struggle for the mastery was carried on between the different members 
of this group of six or seven states, and a state of war was almost con- 
tinuous. First one and then another would temporarily gain the upper 
hand. Its prince would then pose as the protector of the emperor and 
pretend to act on his behalf. It was for a long time quite uncertain 
which of the contending powers would permanently prove the master. 
But one competitor after another was weakened or crushed; and finally 
Ts‘in was able to seize upon the imperial throne. With the downfall of 
the Chou dynasty feudalism vanished for ever from China. 
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The decline of the Chou dynasty lasted a little more than five 
hundred years, and the history of about half this period is ex- 
tremely well known. In China the keeping of contemporaneous 
historical records has always been considered part of the duty of a 
government. The principal states during the Chou period maintained 
the practice; and they entered in their records noteworthy events 
which happened anywhere in the empire, no matter whether they 
specially affected the recording state or not. About 481 B.c. Confucius 
composed a book of annals, extending from 722 B.c. to the time when 
he wrote, his information, as every one is agreed, being obtained from 
the archives of his own state. These annals, which have survived, are 
extremely curt and meagre, though Chinese loyalty to the sage finds 
much to admire in them. But they were followed soon after by a 
commentary expanding and elucidating them, written by a scholar 
named Tso, very copious and full of interesting details. Of this work 
Dr. Legge says 


The events and the characters of the time pass as in reality and life before 
us. Inno ancient history of any country have we such a vivid picture of any 


lengthened period of its annals as we have from Tso of the 270 years which he 
has embraced in his work. 


It is on this excellent foundation that, as Mr. Parker tells us, his 
book has been mainly based, though necessarily a great deal of it has 
been derived from other sources. Like most of those who are entitled 
to rank as authorities on the matter he has a high opinion of the 
carefulness and honesty of Chinese historians; moreover, as he says, 
when any one of them ‘ has outstepped the bounds of truth or probability 
the critics are immediately there, and they always say frankly what they 
believe.’ On the other hand these historians ‘confine themselves to 
narrating the bald and unconnected facts which took place on fixed 
dates ;’ ‘there is little to guide us to an intelligent survey of causes 
and effects, of motives and consequences,’ and the student of to-day has 
the task of ‘carefully piecing together and collating a jumble of isolated 
events.’ 

With reference to the origin of the Chinese Mr. Parker is entirely 
opposed to the Babylonian theory, which the late M. Terrien de la 
Couperie constructed with marvellous ingenuity on the most slender 
foundation, and which captivated a good many of his readers. Mr. Parker 
holds that there is no evidence at all to connect the Chinese with any 
nations except those which now are and always have been in their 
immediate neighbourhood, or to show that their language, manners, or 
civilisation ever received anything from the west. In his opinion the 
Chinese are of the same stock as the races still existing here and there 
in the southern provinces of the empire and in the Indo-China Peninsula, 
races which, together with the Chinese, alone use monosyllabic and 
tonic languages; and the reason why the Chinese developed more 
rapidly than their neighbours was because they had invented the art 
of writing, which was unknown to any one else in that part of the world. 
He does not mention the very probable theory that the higher pitch of 
civilisation which they reached was due to their being settled on the 
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fertile loess lands, which were brought under cultivation much more 
easily than the swamps and forest-clad mountains of central and 
southern China. 

There are some interesting notes on the early relations of the 
Chinese and Japanese. The earliest mission from Japan to China was 
despatched in the first century of our era. But in both countries there 
was long ago a tradition that Chinese civilisation was introduced into 
Japan and a state founded there in 473 B.c. In that year the kingdom 
of Wu, one of the competitors for the succession to the Chou dynasty, 
and situated near the mouth of the river Yangtse, was destroyed by a 
neighbouring power; and, when the capital was taken, a portion of the 
royal family escaped eastward in boats. So much is certain; but that 
the refugees reached Japan is not capable of proof. T. L. Buntock. 


Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria, 722-705 B.c. 
By A. T. OumstTEap. (New York: Holt. 1908.) 
Dr. OtmstTEAD has made a valuable contribution to the study of the 
important period with which he deals. Appearing as one of the 
numbers in the series of Cornell Studies in History and Political 
Science, his volume is a useful monograph on the reign of the martial 
usurper who so largely deserves the credit of having held back 
the hordes of barbarian invaders till they had received some 
tincture of civilisation through contact with the Assyro-Babylonian 
culture. Dr. Olmstead not only has a full acquaintance with the 
monumental and literary texts bearing on his subject, but has personally 
examined the topography in some quarters, and has had the results of 
friends’ examination in others communicated to him. He brings to 
bear on the various questions which necessarily come up for discussion an 
eminently sane and balanced judgment. Particularly important are the 
the review (p. 56-71) of the Musri theory, broached by Winckler and 
prosecuted by Dr. Cheyne, and the treatment of the chronology. On the 
former question the author pronounces with Dr. Budge, whose discussion 
however in his History of Egypt he does not notice, against any impor- 
tant Negeb kingdom which could be confused in the Biblical narrative 
with Egypt, and finds one cogent argument in the question how, it being 
‘agreed that the main narrative parts of the Pentateuch have assumed 
their present form about 850-650 B.c.,’ it can yet bave been that ‘ the 
exodus story was transferred from Mucri to Egypt . . . just at the time 
when, according to the theory, Mucri was the one great power of the 
south-western world.’ Dr. Olmstead’s position in the matter of chro- 
nology is soon stated. He believes that the Annals have been followed 
too implicitly hitherto, and finds in the two Prisms a more trustworthy 
authority, and with them he relies considerably on two fragments of 
Chronicles. In support of his position he points to certain inaccuracies 
in the monuments, which we can detect by the unprejudiced and disin- 
terested evidence of foreigners. Thus in Prism B Sargon appears as 
commanding against Ashdod, while from Isaiah xx. 1 we know that 
Tartan was really the commander. Moreover an official inscription of 
Sargon’s convicts the Annals of inaccuracy in dating the battle of Dus ilu 
in 721, not 720. He also notices that the Assyrian Chronicle explains the 
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system followed in the Annals and Prisms, for it records ‘in the land,’ 
ie. no expedition, for one year, so that he infers that the scribes ‘ padded 
out these gaps with the events of other more crowded years.’ The most 
generally interesting problem which receives a new treatment in conse- 
quence is the date to be assigned for the capture of Samaria. Dr, 
Olmstead declares that 2 Kings xvii. 1-6 means naturally that Shal- 
maneser took that city ; he finds confirmation of this in the Babylonian 
Chronicle, which has the taking of ‘ Shamara’in’ as the one event of that 
king’s reign; the Assyrian Chronicle, he points out, excludes 727, 726, 
722, so that 725-3 must be the date of the siege. Unfortunately he 
weakens his case for rejecting Sargon’s claim to have reduced Samaria 
by arguing from the rarity of Assyrian expeditions in the winter, without 
considering that this siege certainly continued summer and winter. The 
question cannot here be discussed at length, but it may be well to state 
that a careful re-examination of the Biblical chronology supports the 
date 723 for the fall of Samaria. 

It is to be regretted that, although the preface is dated ‘8 June 1906,’ 
the book was not published till 1908, for in the interval Mr. L. W. King, 
in his Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, has published new 
documents, which make obsolete Dr. Olmstead’s discoveries (pp. 28, 29) of 
Sargon I’s story, and, in particular, supply a sounder text—‘ the Sea of 
the East,’ i.e., the Persian Gulf, for ‘ the sea of the setting sun,’ which 
Sargon crossed. Two misprints maybe noted. On p. 66, line 30, ‘ rook’ 
should be ‘ brook,’ and on p. 168, line 5 from the bottom, a more serious 
misprint occurs (read ‘favoured. Yet... later, while’). There is no 
index. T. Nickuin. 


Imperial Gazetteer of India. New Edition. Vol. II. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1908.) 


Tuts is the ‘ historical ’ volume of the Gazetteer. The mode in which it 
deals with Indian history is novel, but under the circumstances it is justi- 
fiable. Indian history as an exact science does not begin before the first 
appearance of the Mohammedans on the scene, in the year of grace 662. 
The Hindus had little trace of the historical faculty, and every work pre- 
tending to deal with historical subjects is so mingled with fable and 
regardless of accurate chronology as to be not only untrustworthy but 
also misleading. It is only of quite recent years that any systematic 
attempt has been made to investigate the early history of Hindustan. 
Before any detailed history is attempted in this volume the materials 
which alone furnish any information as to the early history of India 
are described and discussed. The first chapter has been written by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet, who was at one time epigraphist to the government 
of India. From him we have an excellent account of the inscriptional 
bases of Indian historical research. These inscriptions furnish the 
only trustworthy material for the bulk of early Indian history. Some 
are on metal—iron, gold and silver, brass, and notably copper. 
Charters given by kings are engraved on copper and sealed. There are 
also inscriptions on crystal, and ‘on clay sometimes left to harden 
naturally, sometimes apparently hardened by some artificial means, and 
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sometimes baked into terra-cotta or burnt into brick, on earthenware, and 
on stone in various forms. Inscribed wooden tablets and strips of leather 
secured by clay seals have been obtained in Central Asia; but it is not 
known that any such have been found in India.’ 

The destructive character of the Indian climate and of Indian insects 
would make it unlikely that wooden tablets or leather of any antiquity 
would be found in India. Earthenware relic receptacles and jars are not 
uncommon. In Kathiawar has been found a fragment of a pot bearing 
an inscription with a date equivalent to a.p. 566-7, with the name of 
one of the princes of Vallabli marked on it. The inscriptions on stone are 
the most numerous and important, such as the fourteen rock edicts of 
Asoka (264 to 227 B.c.) ‘The most notable inscribed rock is probably 
that at Girnar, which contains, in addition to the edicts of Asoka, a record, 
with a date in a.p. 150, of the Mahekshatrapa Rudradaman, and a record 
with dates a.p. 455 to 457-8 of the Gupta king Skandagupta.’ There are 
many columns and pillars; one of them is ‘invaluable, because the full 
details of the date presented in it helped to enable us to determine the 
exact commencement of the Gupta era.’ Some help has also been 
obtained from relic receptacles. A steatite vase from Piprahwa is the 
oldest known Indian record, dating perhaps from within a century after 
the death of Buddha. Dr. Fleet also shows us what are the topics of the 
inscriptions, and why they are historically so useful. From the first 
century B.c. the epigraphic records are for the most part specifically dated, 
and thus fix the date of the sovereigns named in them. 


The donor of state lands, or of an assignment from the public revenues, must 
show his authority for his acts. A provincial governor or other high official 
must specify his own rank and territorial jurisdiction, and name the king under 
whom he holds office. A great feudatory noble will often give a similar reference 
to his paramount sovereign, in addition to making his own position clear. 
And it is neither inconsistent with the dignity of a king nor unusual for some- 
thing to be stated about his pedigree in charters or patents issued by him or in 
his name. 


Hence the records give a certain amount of genealogical information. 


And the recital of events was introduced, to magnify the glory and import- 
ance of the donors, and sometimes to commemorate the achievements of 
recipients. Thus, not with the express object of preserving history, but in order 
to intensify the importance of everything connected with religion, and to secure 
grantees in the possession of properties conveyed to them, there was gradually 
accumulated almost the whole of the great mass of epigraphic records from 
which chiefly the ancient history of India is now being put together. 


Dr. Fleet proceeds with some useful observations as to the lines of future 
research. There are not many workers, but the material must be con- 
siderable, arid as time goes on we hope for a satisfactory history even of 
early Hindu times. 

Chapters ii., iii., and iv. are by Mr. Vincent Smith, the author of the 
excellent Early History of India, which appeared a few years ago. The 
editor of this Gazetteer could not have made a better selection, as Mr. 
Smith is well known as a first-rate authority on the history of the 
Hindu period. Chapter ii. relates to prehistoric antiquities, chapter iii. 
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to the archeology of the historical period, and chapter iv. to numismaties. 
The account of early Indian archeology is most interesting, but has not 
the same historical importance as the chapter on numismatics. In the 
latter we have an excellent account of the coins which, as far as is known, 
were issued in India down to the advent of the British. The earliest coins 
were punch-marked lumps of metal issued by private individuals, and 
probably used in the main for foreign trade. They are mostly of silver, 
but the most archaic-looking coins were found at Benares. ‘These rare 
copper pieces are possibly older than any silver coin, and may be a 
memento of Babylonian trade by overland routes.’ Cast coins date from 
about 300 n.c., and from the second century B.c. we find coins of some 
artistic merit down to the fall of the Gupta empire, when the coinage fell 
into degradation. A copious currency was issued by the Mohammedan 
kings. The East India Company began by copying the coins of the 
‘Mogul emperors, and it was not until after the legislation of 1835-6 that 
there was a standard English coinage. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to Indian architecture, and is from the 
pen of Dr. James Burgess, C.LE., formerly director-general of the 
Archeological Survey of India. The sixth chapter, on Sanskrit literature, 
is written by Dr. A. A. Macdonell, the Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford; it gives an excellent history of the subject, but it does not 
say much as to the Nibandhas, which have played so important a part in 
the administration of Hindu law in India. A dissertation on them is how- 
ever more the work of the lawyer than of the Sanskritist. The remaining 
half of the volume, with the exception of a chapter by Dr. Grierson on 
vernacular literature, is devoted to Indian history. This is, of course, too 
little space for so large a subject, and the serious student of Indian history 
will scarcely be satisfied with it; but, except so far as the history of 
British rule is concerned, there is enough for any one who wishes simply 
to acquire a general idea of the history and state of India antecedent to 
the British rule. Mr. Vincent Smith has written chapter vii., on the 
early history of Northern India. Chapter viii., ‘The Medieval History of 
Northern India,’ a.p. 650-1200,’ is by Mr. James Kennedy ; chapter ix., 
‘The Hindu Period of Southern India,’ is by Mr. Robert Sewell; 
chapter x., ‘ Mahomedan India,’ is by Mr. William Irvine; chapter xii. 
consists of six pages on the Marathas, by Mr. Cotton, not much to 
initiate Englishmen into the history of a people who have played so 
important a part in Indian history. There remain two chapters, xiii. 
and xiv., the former relating to early European settlements and the 
latter to the history of British rule. These were originally written by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, but have been revised and brought up to date by Mr. 
P. E. Roberts. It is not possible to condense an adequate account of the 
British rule in India within the limits of sixty pages, and there is there- 
fore nothing beyond a bald enumeration of prominent events. On the 
other hand a complete history does not form a necessary part of a work 
which is primarily intended to be a gazetteer. We can recommend this 
volume to students of India as strongly as we have recommended the 


volumes which were previously published. E. J. TREVELYAN. 


VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCIII. 
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Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. 
By T. Rice Houmss, Hon. Litt.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1907.) 


Tue readers of Mr. Holmes'’s Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul—and they 
include all who have made a serious study of Caesar’s generalship—will 
open this book with the sure expectation of finding an acute, vigorous, 
and learned treatment of that episode in the Gallic war which especially 
concerns Englishmen. They will not be disappointed ; but they will also 
find much that they had not been led to expect. For just as Mr. Holmes 
found himself obliged, in his earlier work, to treat the ethnography of 
ancient Gaul in detail, so in the present volume he has very properly 
included an account of the inhabitants of our island at the time when 
Caesar landed on its shores; but in order to compile such an account 
he has thought it necessary to trace the history of Britain and its human 
(or semi-human) inhabitants back to glacial and even pre-glacial times, . 
and for this it would be difficult to forgive him had he not succeeded in 
holding his readers’ attention by his admirable presentation of the 
ascertained facts and current theories and his vigorous onslaughts on the 
specialists whose opinions differ from his own. Such a series of pictures 
as are here sketched no prehistoric archaeologist has hitherto attempted 
to draw for the reading public, which, we hope, will be duly grateful to Mr. 
Holmes. At the same time this is not the part of the book to which 
the scientific historian will turn in search of original matter ; and little 
need be said of it here. Mr. Holmes could scarcely expect to advance the 
study of geology (it can hardly be said that he is abreast of all the 
relevant literature on the ice age, e.g. Obermaier’s studies in Pyrenean 
geology) nor to say the last word on totemism; and his remarks on 
prehistoric custom are not always impeccable in taste or logic, as when 
he writes (p. 128): 


Infants have so often been found buried along with women that one can 
only conclude that infanticide was as prevalent in ancient as in modern 
Britain. Only the children were slain because their mothers could no longer 
nurse them, not because they desired to rid themselves of trouble. 


We turn to that portion of the book which is really of first-rate 
importance, namely, the study of Caesar’s invasions of Britain in the light 
of all the available evidence. The industry which has gone to the 
making of these chapters and excursus is enormous; Mr. Holmes has 
without doubt laboured more abundantly than all the historians who 
have gone before him, and has redeemed English scholarship from 
the reproach of half-heartedness. That the conclusions which he has 
drawn from his studies are final and irrefragable he has no doubt 
whaiever. As to the place of Caesar’s landing, for instance, a ques- 
tion which Mommsen and many English scholars of eminence have 
pronounced insoluble, he writes at the opening of his argument (p. 596)— 

The indications which Caesar gives are sufficient to enable any attentive 


reader to determine the place where he landed with such certainty that every 
doubt shall be removed—if he know how to use them ; 


and he concludes (after summarising his deductions from the evidence) 
with these words: 
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That some will still for a time dispute these conclusions is likely enough, 
but not those whose judgments count. For them the problem is solved. 


These are brave words; and the forecast given by Mr. Holmes may 
possibly be justified. Nevertheless ‘ those whose judgments count’ have 
read Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul; and they remember that Mr. Holmes 
there concluded his discussion on the identification of the Portus Itius 
by writing as follows : 


If the identity of the Portus Itius with Wissant cannot be proved in the 
same sense as the identity of Alesia with Mont Auxois, I am confident that it 
will sooner or later be generally accepted as morally certain. 


They will turn to the essay on the same subject which fills forty-two 
pages of the present volume with closely reasoned arguments in favour of 
the view rejected by Mr. Holmes in 1899, and ask whether such liberty 
of prophesying may not come perilously near to licence. Mr. Holmes 
does not, it is true, conceal his change of opinion, though he does not 
emphasise it. On p. 579 he says: 


I myself once argued that the Portus Itius was at Wissant. But my 
knowledge was then imperfect. It is not possible to prove that the Portus 
Itius was at Wissant: it is possible to prove that it was not. 


And again on p. 590: 


This was the reply which I made myself [to one of the arguments against 
the identification of the Portus Itius with Boulogne] on another occasion. But 
the reply was sophistical. 


In face of these passages (even though some research is needed for 
their discovery) no one can accuse Mr. Holmes of disingenuousness, 
though it may fairly be urged that one who has experienced in his own 
person the results of human fallibility should have been more lenient to 
open-mindedness in other scholars. To deride Sir John Rhjs’s changes 
of opinion, as Mr. Holmes does on so many occasions with evident 
delight, is a breach of taste which it is the more difficult to pardon when 
we read the above-quoted passages. Still, these manifestations of the 
odiwm archaeologicum are of less importance than the attempt to force 
conviction on the student by strength of asseveration ; and it is to be 
hoped that the reader will not surrender to force majeure without 
subjecting the argument to close examination. To us it seems that 
Mr. Holmes has erected a fabric of hypotheses some of which are in 
the highest degree probable—almost demonstrable—whilst others are 
decidedly open to doubt. Now this, in so difficult a question, is a very 
considerable achievement ; and we can only regret that Mr. Holmes has 
claimed an equal finality for all parts of his construction. That on his 
first voyage to Britain Caesar used Boulogne and Ambleteuse as his ports 
of departure is a conclusion which we hope to see adopted by all competent 
authorities: in reviewing Mr. Holmes’s earlier book in this Review, 
xviii. 384 ff., Professor Haverfield pointed out certain considerations in 
its favour, and it is here supported by a full and weighty discus- 
sion of the evidence. And, again, it is hardly possible to escape the 
conclusion drawn by Mr. Holmes as to Caesar’s place of landing in 
Britain, namely, that it is to be sought on the east coast of Kent, not far 
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from Deal Castle. But is it so certain that Caesar’s starting-point was 
the same on both expeditions, or that in 55 B.c. he used the Portus Itius 
at all? If it is not so then the Portus Itius may be Wissant after all. 
Now Mr. Holmes has a section (p. 556) entitled ‘Caesar sailed from the 
Portus Itius on both his Expeditions’; but in this he confines himself 
to a review of the opinions held by previous writers, ending with the 
statement that he will ‘prove, in the course of his discussion, that on 
his first as on his second expedition Caesar sailed from the Portus Itius.’ 
No direct proof of this proposition is however attempted, and it is very 
far from demonstrable. The Portus Itius is not mentioned by Caesar in 
his account of the first expedition; in B. G. v. 2 he writes, Omnes ad 
portum Itium convenire iubet, quo ex portu commodissimum in Britanniam 
traiectum esse cognoverat. What is meant by the closing words of this 
sentence? It is natural to read them in the light of the similar expression 
used in v. 8 of his landing-place on the second voyage, qua optimum esse 
egressum superiore aestate cognoverat. Now Mr. Holmes repeatedly 
asserts that Caesar’s intention on the first voyage was to land in Dover 
harbour ; but that, as this was frustrated by the opposition prepared for 
him, he continued his voyage to the east coast of Kent. He‘ ascertained,’ 
that is to say (cognoverat), that the point selected by him for his landing 
was not the most convenient; what more likely, then, that he likewise 
‘ascertained’ that the most convenient port of departure for the east coast 
(Dover being out of the question) was not Boulogne, but the Portus Itius ? 
These considerations may not be decisive in favour of the view that the 
Portus ltius was not Caesar’s port of departure in B.c.55 : but they should 
at least give us pause before we accept Mr. Holmes’s assertion as an 
unquestionable dogma. With some such reservation as this we may 
congratulate Mr. Holmes on having brought a difficult historical problem 
nearer to its solution than any previous writer. His labours have indeed 
borne much fruit ; and if we have selected for discussion a case in which 
the results attained seem to lack certainty this only throws into relief 
the fact that most of his conclusions compel our assent. 


H. Sruart Jongs. 


Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum. 


By Warwick Wrors. 2 vols. (London: Printed by order of the 
Trustees. 1908.) 


Tus catalogue, admirably executed and illustrated, of the large British 
Museum collection of Byzantine coins is particularly welcome, as the chief 
work on the subject, Sabatier’s Description Générale, has for many years 
been very difficult to procure. Mr. Wroth begins with the coinage of 
Anastasius I, and comes down to the end of the Empire, excluding how- 
ever the period 1204-1261, when the seat of government was at Nicaea, 
as well as the realms of Thessalonica and Trebizond, which, along with 
the coinages of the Vandals, Goths, and Lombards, are reserved for a 
separate volume. In beginning with Anastasius Mr. Wroth has adopted 
the opinion of De Saulcy and other numismatists that this is the best 
point of departure. Cohen brought his great work on Roman Imperial 
coins down to Romulus Augustulus, but omitted the coinage of the 
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eastern rulers from Arcadius to Zeno. This determined Sabatier to 
begin with Arcadius, a starting point which has no numismatic justifica- 
tion, but which added to the usefulness of his book as a continuation of 
Cohen. Anastasius made no change in the character of the gold coin- 
age ; the innovation which marks his reign was the reform of the bronze 
money. He introduced the large bronze folles (and their subdivisions), 
with the denominational value conspicuously marked, which were a 
characteristic issue of the imperial mints till the time of Constantine IV. 
Count Marcellinus in his Chronicle (s. a. 498) refers to this currency 
reform in a passage which has given a good deal of trouble. ‘ Nummis 
quos Romani Terentianos vocant, Graeci follares, Anastasius princeps 
suo nomine figuratis placibilem plebi commutationem distraxit.’ As 
Mr. Wroth rightly judges, swo nomine means ‘their denomination,’ not 
‘the name of Anastasius’; the evidence of the coins proves this clearly. 
Commutationem, I take it, must be concrete, ‘small change’; and, in 
view of the regular meaning of distrahere, ‘ to sell retail,’ it seems quite 
possible that commutationem distrazit could signify ‘ distributed from the 
mint, or issued, small money.’ (This interpretation seems to be more pro- 
bable than the emendation distinxit, ‘marked clearly,’ which has also 
occurred to me.) Placibilem, I suggest, is an error for pacabilem, 
‘payable’; for the common people to use in money transactions. The 
passage may be translated : ‘ Anastasius issued the follares (follis and its 
subdivisions), or small coins which the common people chiefly use in 
their buying and selling, stamped with their denominational value.’ 
Placabilem however may be the true reading ; for, as Mr. R. L. Poole has 
pointed out to me, it occurs with pecunia in charters (e.g. pro eius 
placauili atque competenti pecunia, in a charter of Athelberht, Earle’s 
Land Charters, p. 133), where it appears to mean ‘ satisfactory.’ 
Historical students will be particularly grateful to Mr. Wroth because 
he has spared no pains to make his work useful to them. He has not 
contented himself with supplying information on the details of special 
numismatic interest, but has written a historical survey, in which he 
brings out points of general historical interest in connexion with the 
coinage. This survey really amounts to a brief sketch of the history of 
tlre Empire, and exhibits acquaintance with the most recent special litera- 
ture. 1t shows both how coins illustrate history and how they propound 
historical problems. The siege of Thessalonica in the reign of Maurice, 
recorded in the Vita Demetrii of Joannes (cp. my note in the Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, xv. 558), receives an interesting illustration in the quiescence 
of the mint of Thessalonica for three years, a.p. 597/8-599/600. The 
financial difficulties of Heraclius are reflected in his bronze coinage, 
which consists almost entirely of old coins carelessly restruck ; and the 
cessation of minting gold for forty years (1341-1391) bears out what we 
know from our sources of the poverty of the court under John V. and 
John VI. The iconoclastic movement affected the coinage, disturbing 
and retarding the evolution of its types. Justinian II. had introduced 
the séterikoi, coins with the head of the Saviour, thus taking a step 
further than Tiberius Il., who, a hundred years before, had initiated a 
new, sacred type, the Cross on the reverse. Leo III., in accordance with 
his principles, abolished the image of the Saviour, but retained the Cross. 
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It is very remarkable that Irene, the restorer of image worship, did not 
revert to the type of Justinian II. This was reserved for the Empress 
Theodora. when the cause of images finally triumphed. After this long 
interruption the evolution of sacred types proceeded steadily. Basil I. 
introduced the figure of the Saviour enthroned, and a bust of the Virgin 
appears in the reign of his son Leo VI. Solidi of John Tzimisces show 
the Virgin placing the crown on the emperor’s head. The figure of 
St. George is introduced in the reign of John Comnenus. Again it is 
interesting to observe that the powerful consort of Justinian I. never 
appears on his coins, while her niece Sophia regularly appears with 
Justin li. A problem is presented by the African coinage, bearing 
imperial types, of the eighth and ninth centuries, when Africa was 
Saracen ; the most likely conjecture seems to be that they were used in 
Sicily or Sardinia. 

Very few of the imperial heads can be accepted as genuine portraits. 
That of Phocas is probably one of the few ; but his coins, showing a beard, 
contradict Cedrenus, who describes him as shaven. It is not clear 
whence Cedrenus derived his information about the personal appearance 
of the earlier emperors. Mr. Wroth carefully discusses the evidence for 
the portraiture of Justinian, and comes to the conclusion that the full 
round-face beardless busts on the gold and bronze coins issued in a.D. 
538 probably present a likeness. Of the mosaic pictures, that of San 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna is truer to life than that of San Vitale, in 
which the face is oval and probably conventional. In the later periods 
the heads are almost all conventional. The face of Leo III is well 
characterised, and looks, as the editor says, like a portrait. But such a 
case is very rare. One has only to glance through a series to see the 
conventionality of the type. Sometimes one can use the control of 
literary evidence. We can compare, for instance, the coins of Michael I. 
with a passage in the valuable fragment known as ‘ Scriptor incertus de 
Leone,’ where he is described as orpoyyvAorpéowros. 

It may be noted that on p. xxxix.n. 1, Mr. Wroth should have 
referred not to Cedrenus but to his source Theophanes. He has not 
explained (at least I have failed to find any remark on the subject) the 
DM which appears on coins of Tiberius II. and Phocas (ligature for 
DomiN]). J. B. Bury. 


The Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge (‘Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society Quarto Publications,’ New Series, No. 1). By Arruur Gray, 
M.A. (Cambridge: Printed for the Society. 1908.) 


In a well known chapter of his Constitutional History Stubbs expresses 
the view that, while the Anglo-Saxon borough was in most cases only a 
‘more strictly organised form of the township,’ some towns came into 
existence as the result of an amalgamation of more than one such 
township. In the almost complete absence of direct information as to 
the genesis of our oldest English towns it is important to examine 
carefully any cases in which such a coalescence of ‘tons’ may be 
suspected, as distinguished from a later adoption of township divisions 
for administrative purposes with which we apparently have to deal at 
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Leicester and perhaps elsewhere. That Cambridge represents the 
amalgamation of two communities originally independent is not, of course, 
a new suggestion ; the double set of open fields which it possessed down 
to the early years of last century, coupled with the fact that, with a few 
exceptions that are perhaps susceptible of explanation, the western fields, 
to which the general name of Cambridge Field was restricted, paid tithe 
to parishes north of the Great Bridge over the Cam, and the eastern 
(or Barnwell) fields to parishes south of the bridge, had long ago struck 
students of Cambridge history as pointing in that direction. The late 
Professor Maitland took up a very cautious attitude towards this theory, 
and still more towards the extension of it that Mr. Gray had already put 
forth in an earlier communication to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
in which he gave reasons for believing that the northern vill included 
two parishes, St. Clement’s and St. Sepulchre’s, south of the bridge. 
This got over the difficulty of the tithe payments from the western field 
to the nuns of St. Radegund, the appropriators of St. Clement’s, but, as 
Professor Maitland pointed out, required us to believe that the southern 
vill was entirely cut off from the bridge. In the paper before us 
Mr. Gray restates his case with further arguments and attempts an 
historical explanation of the dual origin of the town. 

In favour of the more southern extension of the northern vill he 
urges that at the date of Domesday and for two centuries afterwards the 
parishes of St. Clement’s and St. Sepulchre’s were separated from the 
house nucleus round the market by a belt of comparatively open ground, 
and adduces evidence that the parishes named were once bounded on the 
south by an ancient ditch or watercourse, which he regards as delimiting 
the two vills. The first part of this argument is perhaps open to the 
objection that various causes other than that suggested, such as a 
swampy site (which was in part the case here), might interrupt the 
continuity of a somewhat straggling town like the medieval Cambridge. 
As for the watercourse, its value as evidence is of course purely secondary. 
But even if Mr. Gray be held to have established his contention he has 
still to meet the criticism of Professor Maitland. This he endeavours to 
do in the second part of his paper. Briefly, the original duality of 
Cambridge was a racial duality ; the place Jay on a tribal frontier and the 
two ‘ tons’ were respectively Mercian and East Anglian. The original 
connexion of Ely and south-eastern Cambridgeshire with East Anglia was 
known from Bede and from the inclusion of the deanery of Fordham down 
to 1836 in the diocese of Norwich, and that the south-western part of the 
county was in Mercia was sufficiently clear apart from the direct 
statement of Gaimar (overiooked by Mr. Gray), doubtless resting on 
older and better testimony, that ‘half Grantcestre’ belonged to South- 
umbria. What is new, as far as we know, is the attempt to define the 
frontier between the two peoples with exactitude on the basis of the 
prevalence in the East Anglian districts of place-names ending in ham 
and in the Mercian districts of the ton termination. The fact that 
Cambridge is ringed round with ‘ tons ’—Chesterton, Ditton, Hinton, &¢.— 
seems, at first sight, to exclude (on this theory) all idea of East Anglian 
settlement there. Mr. Gray surmounts this difficulty by throwing over 
the hypothesis of the original duality of the town. It was at first all 
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Mercian. But under the Bretwalda Redwald the East Anglians 
encroached upon their neighbours and ‘drove the Mercians out of Cam- 
bridge, appropriating both banks of the river at the castle end and 
leaving only the castle area in the hands of the Mercians.’ Their 
presence on the northern bank is said to be attested by a rectangular ditch 
and vallum, traces of which survived the middle ages, and the area of 
which Mr. Gray identifies with the Airmeswerch mentioned in the 
Barnwell Liber Memorandorum as in this quarter. 

/Ermeswerch on the same authority was the spot where’ the Ely 
monks, according to Bede, found a ready-made stone tomb for Ethel- 
dreda, and Mr. Gray does not hesitate to identify this East Anglian ¢éte- 
du-pont with Bede’s civitatula desolata .... quae Grantacaestir vo- 
catur, near the walls (muwros) of which the tomb was discovered. The 
desolation must, he holds, have been the result of the border warfare with 
Mercia. We should have thought it obvious that Bede is speaking of the 
ruins of a Roman town, and if Professor Haverfield and others are wrong 
in placing it at Grantchester, and the indication of the Barnwell writer 
carries any weight, it would seem more natural to find it on the castle 
hill, for whose works Mr. Gray does not exclude a Roman origin. Indeed 
in one passage (p. 10) he refers Bede’s mwros civitatis to the castle 
vallum, as if the historian meant to distinguish his civitas from his 
civitatula. Mr. Gray is precluded from referring both to the castrum of 
the castle by his assumption that this was the stronghold of the Mercian 
inhabitants of the site. The truth is that the whole hypothesis of a con- 
quest of the greater part of Cambridge by the East Anglians in the 
seventh century, and of their subsequent falling back in the eighth to 
the southern boundary of the parishes of St. Clement’s and St. Sepulchre’s, 
can only be regarded as highly hazardous conjecture. 

The fact that after the Norman Conquest it was only the southern 
and western hundreds of the county which paid ward-pence and pontage 
to Cambridge Castle may be evidence that eastern Cambridgeshire had 
never been Mercian, but it is no proof (nor indeed does Mr. Gray claim 
that it is) of an earlier East Anglian occupation of the southern part of 
the county town. Such an occupation cannot be regarded as out of the 
question in view of the possible duality of the early town and the more 
certain duality of the shire, but it remains at present pure hypothesis. 
One of the subsidiary arguments used to establish a former partition 
of the shire between the Mercian and East Anglian kingdoms seems to 
us ill-considered. Attention is drawn to the fact that the Cambridgeshire 
manors held by Waltheof as earl of Huntingdon were confined to the 
south-western hundreds, and, on the ground that such a limitation points 
to a time before the Danish creation of the shire, the earldom is asserted 
to have been older than the shire. We do not know what evidence Mr. 
Gray has that the earldom of Huntingdon was not a new creation in 
favour of Waltheof’s father, Siward. He certainly overlooks the indica- 
tions that under Edgar Huntingdon was included in the earldom of 
Essex and Cambridgeshire in that of East Anglia, while Mr. Chadwick 
thinks that at an earlier period Cambridgeshire had its own Danish ‘ eorl.’ 

James Tair. 
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Consuetudines Monasticae. Edidit Bruno Aupers, 0.8.B. Vol. L. 
Consuetudines Farfenses. (Stuttgart: Roth. 1900.) Vol. Il. Consue- 
tudines Cluniacenses Antiquiores. (Typis Montis Casini. 1905.) 
Vol. III. Antiquiora Monwmenta maxime Consuetudines Casinenses 
inde ab anno 716-817 illustrantia continens. (Typis Montis Casini. 
1907.) 

Untersuchungen zu den diltesten Ménchsgewohnheiten. By Bruno 
AuBers, O.8.B. (Munich: Lentner. 1905.) 

Dom Bruno ALBErs has followed in the steps of his great Benedictine 

predecessors, Edmond Marténe, Luc d’Achery, and Marquand Herrgott, 

and has undertaken to edit a series of early monastic Customs, adding to 
their labours the difficult task of tracing the origin and filiation of the 

Customs. Three volumes have been published, a fourth is in progress, 

and in a monograph included in the Verdffentlichungen aus dem kirchen- 

historischen Seminar Miinchen he has set forth in the fullest detail the 
evidence for conclusions which are very briefly stated in the prefaces to 

Consuetudines Monasticae. 

Hitherto the earliest known written Customs of Cluny have been 
assumed to be the ‘Ordo Cluniacensis’ of Bernard of Cluny, printed by 
Herrgott in Vetus Disciplina Monastica, 1726, and the ‘ Antiquiores 
Consuetudines Cluniacensis Monasterii’ of Ulric of Zell, printed in vol. iv. 
of D’Achéry’s Spicilegiwm, ed. 1655-1677. Their relation to one another 
has not as yet been clearly defined, but both were compiled in the second 
half of the eleventh century. The object of these researches of Dom Albers 
is to show that existing manuscripts contain Cluniac Customs of a much 
earlier date and to discover their sources. He has succeeded most 
admirably, and has laid students of monastic history under a deep 
obligation. 

Vol. ii., the most important of the three, contains several texts which 
hitherto have remained unprinted and unknown :—(1) B', from MS. 
Casanatensis B 54, with footnotes containing variations derived from an 
incomplete text B in MS. Barberini XI. (2) C, from MS. Barberini XL, a 
set of customsclosely allied to B' and B. (3) EC, from MS. Lat. Monacensis 
4927. Liturgical and other evidence, which Dom Albers has marshalled 
with the utmost skill, shows that B' and B are Cluniac customs, and that 
B' was compiled before 930, B during the rule of Abbot Majolus (954 ?-994),. 
C was compiled between 996 and 1030 for a Cluniac monastery, possibly, 
as Dom Albers suggests in vol. xx of the Revue Bénédictine, for St. 
André de Rossans. EC was most probably compiled between 994 and 
1030 by Abbot Siegfried of Gorze. With these texts he has also com- 
pared the customs of St. Benignus at Dijon, of Farfa, and of Fructuaria, 
and has shown their close relationship, but has decided that not one of 
them is the original source. The connexion between these monasteries 
and Cluny is well known. William of Volpiano, usually called William 
of Dijon, left his monastery in Piedmont to return to Cluny with Abbot 
Majolus in 987, and was afterwards sent by him to reform St. Benignus 
at Dijon. Fructuaria was founded by William’s kinsfolk, and monks 
were sent there from St. Benignus. Gorze was made subject to William 
of Dijon, and Abbot Siegfried was his disciple. By William’s advice 
Abbot Hugh of Farfa introduced the Customs of Cluny. 
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Vol. i. contains the Customs of Farfa, which have been edited from 
the Vatican manuscript, and the text differs very materially from that 
printed by Herrgott, in his Vetus Disciplina Monastica under the title 
‘Disciplina Farfensis.’ The existence of the Vatican manuscript was 
known to Herrgott, but for his text he used a transcript which had been 
made for Mabillon; this transcript however, as Dom Albers shows, was 
from a manuscript in the monastery of St. Paul at Rome, in which the 
first quire is missing. His new text supplies an additional fifty-two and 
a half chapters at the beginning of the first book, containing liturgical 
observances from the Saturday preceding the first Sunday in Advent 
until the Palm Sunday procession, and subsequently the observance for 
the feasts of a number of saints in the Cluniac calendar which are 
wanting in Herrgott’s text. The history of the Customs of Farfa is of 
great interest. In 999 or 1001 the abbots Odilo of Cluny and William 
of Dijon were received as guests at Farfa, and Abbot Hugh then pledged 
himself to introduce the Customs of Cluny. At that time a monk named 
John, a disciple of St. Romuald, had gone with a companion from his 
monastery in Apulia to Cluny, and had there observed and written down 
the Customs of the monastery. According to the prologue to the Customs 
of Farfa Abbot Hugh introduced these Customs, written by John, et 
multa alia, so that there might be no difference from the Cluniac usage. 
On the evidence of this statement and of the verse preceding the prologue, 
Hoc opus in Christi monachus Guido fecit honore, it has hitherto been 
believed that the monk Guy, who succeeded Hugh in 1009, collected the 
Customs which his predecessor had adopted for Farfa, and to which he 
had made many additions. The result was a compilation intended 
exclusively for Farfa. On p. 44, note 2, of the Untersuchungen zu den 
diltesten Ménchsgewohnheiten Dom Albers cautiously withdraws the 
assent which he had given to this theory in his preface to vol.i. The 
arguments against it are clearly stated by Dom Usmar Berliére in vol. 
xvii. of the Revue Bénédictine (1900). The calendar is that of Cluny, 
the relics enumerated are those at Cluny, and in the ‘ Breve Librorum’ the 
names of the monks are among those who witnessed charters at Cluny 
during the rule of St. Odilo, who is mentioned as hwiws loci pastor. 
Moreover the festival of the dedication falls at the same time as at Cluny. 
Accordingly Dom Berliére concludes that the manuscript of Guy of Farfa 
was merely a copy of that of the monk John, and that it contains the 
Customs of Cluny at the beginning of the eleventh century, which were 
then introduced into Farfa. These so-called Customs of Farfa are there- 
fore an important link between the Customs of Cluny in the text B'B 
and the Customs of Bernard and Ulric. 

Having shown that the text B' is the Customs of Cluny, which were 
compiled before 930, Dom Albers turns to the question of their origin. 
Abbot Odo’s biographer stated that ‘ Euticius instituted those customs 
which have hitherto been observed in our monasteries,’ and Herrgott dis- 
covered Euticius to be the great monastic reformer St. Benedict of 
Aniane, whose original name is known to have been Witiza. This 
identification has been accepted by Sackur in his weighty monograph 
Die Cluniacenser in ihrer kirchlichen und allgemeingeschichtlichen 
Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des elften Jahrhunderts (1892), and is sup- 
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ported with additional evidence by Dom Albers. What were the Customs 
of St. Benedict of Aniane, and whence were they derived? In the 
working out of these problems a very important text is the ‘Concordia 
Regularis’ of St. Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, and the additional 
knowledge of its sources is perhaps the chief result of the researches of 
Dom Albers for students of English monasticism. Miss Bateson’s article 
on the theological manuscripts of the monastic revival, which was 
published in vol. ix. of this Review, has escaped the notice of Dom 
Albers. It was there shown that two of the sources of the ‘ Concordia 
Regularis,’ viz. the Capitula of 817 and the ‘Ordo Qualiter,’ are found 
in four English manuscripts of the tenth century. Dom Albers would 
doubtless have wished to add variants from these manuscripts in his 
critical edition of the ‘Ordo Qualiter’ in vol. iii. of the Consuetudines 
Monasticae ; two passages in MS. 57, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
appear nowhere else. He agrees with Traube that for a number of 
reasons Benedict of Aniane was not the author of the ‘Ordo Qualiter,’ 
and he suggests that it was composed either in Italy or in Provence by an 
unknown Benedictine monk. 

In his study of the ‘ Concordia Regularis’ he. has compared it with the 
Customs of Abbot Siegfried of Gorze, and has noted over fifty parallel 
passages. The agreement is natural, for, according to the ‘ prohemium’ of 
the ‘Concordia Regularis,’ it was founded on the Customs of Fleury and 
Ghent, and Fleury was reformed by Odo of Cluny about 930. Here too 
Dom Albers finds an additional proof that the Customs of Cluny were 
those of Benedict of Aniane, and that the Customs of Fleury and Ghent 
were similar, being derived from the same source. He has further shown 
points of agreement between the ‘ Concordia Regularis’ and two accounts 
of the special features of life in Benedict of Aniane’s own monastery of 
Inde or Cornelymiinster, written by Tatto and Grimalt, two monks of 
Reichenau, who were sent by Haito, bishop of Basle, soon after 817 to 
see and learn the new Customs. Other features of the ‘ Concordia 
Regularis ’ appear in the later Cluniac Customs of Bernard and Ulric. The 
independent teaching with which Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, and 
AAlfric, abbot of Eynsham, have been credited is thus reduced almost to 
a vanishing point and it is a question whether any part of the ‘ Concordia 
Regularis’ is original except some of the ‘ prohemium’ and the epilogue. 

From scattered sources Dom Albers has laboriously built up the 
Customs of Benedict of Aniane, thus confirming the external evidence 
that the Cluniac Customs were taken from them. Two of the sources 
from which Benedict of Aniane derived the Customs of Cornelymiinster 
were the ‘ Ordo Qualiter’ and the original form of B' which Dom Albers has 
stripped of all later additions in the printed text and described as a well 
arranged ‘ Directorium Chori.’ A further chain of evidence leads him to 
state with great probability that the original text of B' which he calls X 
was written at Monte Cassino, and contains the liturgical observances of 
that monastery before the eighth century. In vol. iii. he has reprinted 
or re-edited from various sources documents which throw light on the 
Customs of Monte Cassino between 716 and 817 ,and others which he 
has used as evidence in the Untersuchungen. In addition to the texts 
already mentioned vol. ii. contains a new edition of the Customs of 
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Subiaco in the fourteenth century. Nicholas de Matzen, a German monk 
of Subiaco, was invited by Duke Albert V of Austria to reform the 
monasteries of his hereditary dominions; he became abbot of Melk in 
1418 and introduced the Customs of Subiaco. The Consuetudines 
Monasticae are admirably printed. There are some printer’s errors in 
the Untersuchungen, and on p. 81 we note a slip, the instructions to 
the decani in Bernard’s Ordo Cluniacensis being attributed to the major 
prior, simply because they were not put in a separate chapter, as in Ulric. 
We venture to think that the author Bernard of Cluny is wrongly de- 
signated Bernard of Marseilles. RosE GRAHAM. 





The Chronicle of John of Worcester, 1118-1140; being the Continuation 
of the Chronicon ex Chronicis of Florence of Worcester. Edited by 
J. R. H. Weaver. (‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,’ Medieval and Modern 
Series, Part XIII.) (Oxford: University Press. 1908.) 
THE continuator of Florence is not a historian of the first import- 
ance, but he is a contemporary witness, fairly well informed and careful 
in his facts and dates, and possessed of a certain individuality in his 
outlook. Mr. Weaver has done well to make his testimony accessible in 
a genuine form, free from the blundering contamination of the editions 
of Lord William Howard and Mr. Thorpe, who have spoilt his chrono- 
logy, robbed him of his personality by omissions, and confused his 
narrative by the insertion of the work of interpolators. The facts of the 
case, as first elucidated, for the most part, by Dr. Liebermann and clearly 
set forth by Mr. Weaver, are briefly as follows: The continuation existed 
in three forms. The first extends from circa 1118, where Florence is 
presumed to end, till 1131. It is tolerably well represented in Thorpe’s 
text, and appears also in the Lambeth MS. of Florence and in the Croyland 
Chronicle (British Museum Add. MS. 85168), both of which seem to 
come from an Abingdon text. A second version, slightly revised, for the 
years 1128-1131 and continued to 1141 or later, does not survive except in 
a bad and interpolated Gloucester copy, which belonged to William Lam- 
barde, was used by Howard, and is now at Dublin. The third and final 
revision, varying only slightly from this, is preserved in its original Wor- 
cester MS. form at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and forms the basis of 
the present edition. That these three are the work of one man is probable 
from internal evidence, which also proves that his name was John. This 
is confirmed by a statement of Orderic Vitalis, who visited Worcester about 
his time, and, not distinguishing between the continuator whom he 
found at work and his predecessors in the office, attributed the whole 
Worcester chronicle to a monk named John. In Mr. Weaver's text 
John’s work is freed from some errors of chronology due to the unskilful 
combination of the Gloucester and Corpus texts and makes a more 
respectable appearance. It is true that he has a strong taste for the 
marvellous. A considerable part of his space is devoted to the story of 
Henry I’s threefold vision, which was personally related to John at 
Winchcombe by Grimbald, the king’s physician. An Italian miracle 
tale told him during the same ‘exile’ by the abbot of St. Valery appears 
at length. We must also listen to the tale of the evil-smelling penitential 
shirt in which a dead German knight, recalled to life by his daughter’s 
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prayers, was permitted to finish his penance, and to the story of how the 
Devil was caught in the wine cellar at Priim and made into a monk, and 
so forth. John’s astronomical interests also occupy him with accounts of 
the aurora borealis and other phenomena less easily recognised. But 
there remains a fair residuum of annalistic matter. He is a friend, but 
a candid friend, to Stephen, and can give us as an eye-witness a vivid 
picture of the sack of Worcester. Besides the horrors of civil war these 
years are remarkable for the destruction by fire of the cathedrals or mon- 
asteries of Gloucester, York, Bath, and London, all within sixteen years. 
The pictures of Henry’s dream, and of his stormy crossing to England, 
reproduced from the manuscript, are curious and interesting. 


J. P. Gruson. 


Cartulaires de l’Abbaye de Molesme. Publié avec une Introduction 
Diplomatique, Historique et Géographique par Jacques LAURENT. 
Tome I*', Introduction. (Paris: Picard. 1907.) 

Tuis handsome volume consists entirely of prolegomena, and tantalises 

the reader by constant references to the text of the cartularies, for which 

we have still to wait. At present it is impossible to estimate the value 
of the conclusions which M. Laurent has drawn from his rich storehouse 
of unpublished material. We can only express our admiration of the 
form in which his researches have been published, and indicate the field 
which they cover. The cartularies in question are preserved in the 
archives of the Céte d’Or. The earlier of the two was compiled about 

1142, the later towards the year 1250. They have been used by some of 

the historians of Champagne and Burgundy, notably by M. Ernest Petit 

for his monumental history of the Capetian dukes of Burgundy; and 
many extracts have been published at various times. Duchesne and 

Du Cange, Marténe and Durand, D’Achéry and Briot may be mentioned 

umong the scholars by whom they have been studied. But M. Laurent 

has the honour of being their first editor. The documents of the two 
collections are nearly a thousand in number. They include two royal 
diplomas and forty-three papal letters. Episcopal and seignorial charters 
are however the most numerous, forming about one-half of the whole. 

With the help of these it is possible to elucidate many doubtful points in 

the feudal and genealogical history of the diocese of Langres. To this 

subject M. Laurent devotes a large amount of space, and he gives two 
maps of the diocese, showing the fiefs and religious houses in the years 

1000 and 1267 respectively. 

The history of Molesme itself is most interesting in the latter years 
of the twelfth century, when it became the cradle of the Cistercian 
movement. Founded in 1075 by the lords of Maligny, it was for some 
time poor and obscure enough to satisfy the most rigid exponents of the 
new monastic spirit. But in 1083 a new epoch began. The patronage 
of the bishop of Langres brought St. Robert and his monks into 
notoriety. Gifts were showered upon them; they became in ten years 
a rich and laxly disciplined community. The severer spirits seceded to 
found Citeaux. St. Robert himself was with difficulty induced to 
return and to continue the government of the house which owes its 
reputation to his virtues. After his death Molesme never had the good 
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fortune to find an abbot of genius. It became the headquarters of a 
large congregation of monks which was dispersed among sixty-four 
priories in eighteen dioceses ; it exercised jurisdiction over the nuns of 
Jully and their eight dependent priories. But it played a secondary 
part in the monastic movement. The abbots of the twelfth century 
maintained a close connexion with Clairvaux; but under those of the 
thirteenth century there was a relaxation of discipline and a decline of 
spiritual enthusiasm. The order of Molesme was ruled on constitutional 
principles ; the general chapter exercised a close supervision over the 
abbot and effectually prevented him from initiating a vigorous reform. 
Even the finances suffered under this system, although they were to a 
certain extent restored in the thirteenth century. The charters of 
Molesme do not therefore possess the same interest as those of Citeaux. 
They do not bring us into contact with the history of an institution 
which dominates contemporary thought. They serve rather to illustrate 
the normal administration of a wealthy house, the normal decline of a 
small religious order. These however are subjects of some importance 
for the historian. As a specimen of the results to be obtained from a 
careful study of the charters we may refer the reader to the list, given by 
M. Laurent on p. 138, of transactions between the abbey and various 
crusaders. This shows, among other points, that Molesme did not neglect 
opportunities of buying and taking in pledge the lands of crusaders who 
were embarrassed for ready money. H. W. C. Davis. 


Charters, Bulls, and other Documents relating to the Abbey of Inchaffray, 
chiefly from the Originals in the Charter Chest of the Earl of Kinnoull. 
Edited by Winn1am ALEXANDER Linpsay, K.C., Windsor Herald ; 
JoHN Dowpen, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Edinburgh; Jonn Marrnanp 
Txuomson, LL.D. (Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, for the Scottish 
History Society. 1908.) 

Frew monastic chartularies have had such special attention as that of the 

Augustinian house of Inchaffray or the Isle of Masses (Insula Missarwm) 

on the railway line between Perth and Crieff near Madderty station. In 

1847 a transcript by Henry Drummond, collated with the original 

manuscript belonging to the earl of Kinnoull, was printed by the Bannatyne 

Club with a preface by Cosmo Innes, a scholar of judgment and experi- 

ence. Another edition of the charters, bulls, and other documents 

relating to the same house and covering the same period has now been 
issued by the Scottish History Society under the care of three editors 
whose knowledge of the work they have severally undertaken may be 
regarded as unequalled in Scotland. The origin of the new edition can 
be traced to Mr. Lindsay’s custody of some boxes of charters entrusted 
to him by the earl of Kinnoull for tabulation and arrangement. Among 
these were found many of the original charters and bulls to Inchaffray, 
the majority of which had been entered in the register or chartulary of 
the house. The discovery was considered of such importance that an 
edition of the original deeds with much illustrative matter was under- 
taken. The difficulty of three editors engaged on one task, though perhaps 
formidable in contemplation, has been happily surmounted, for a scheme 
of work seems to have been pre-arranged that the special knowledge of 
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each editor might be utilised and combined. It would not be true to say 
that there has been no repetition; but, in view of the complexity of the 
work, overlapping has been reduced to very modest dimensions. Bishop 
Dowden is mainly responsible for the ecclesiastical notes, Mr. Maitland 
Thomson for the charter lore, and Mr. Lindsay for the genealogy of the 
founder and other benefactors. In each department there are abundant 
evidences of wide knowledge and accurate scholarship. 

The first place in the discussion is naturally given to Bishop Dowden, 
who examines the deeds in their bearing on the history of the Scottish 
church during the period to which they relate. There can be no doubt 
that a religious community of the old order had been in existence at 
Inchaffray in 1200 when earl Gilbert of Strathern founded the priory of 
Austin canons in its place. It is conjectured with much probability that 
the old community was of the Culdee type and that some of the brethren 
were averse to the change. In this transaction we have a comparatively 
late instance of the absorption of the old Celtic organisation by one of 
the religious communities introduced into Scotland under Anglo-Norman 
influence. The brethren of Inchaffray had little power to resist the will 
of their wealthy neighbour and benefactor, but it would appear that when 
the project of converting their house into a community of canons regular 
became known a petition was sent to the apostolic see praying for papal 
protection. The protest was, however, of no avail. By the foundation 
charter of Earl Gilbert, the first prior was empowered to choose the new 
canons, a privilege almost unique in foundations of this kind, but there 
is no certain indication that any of the brethren of the former house were 
admitted. The charters throw some light on the origin of the parochial 
system in Scotland, though one hesitates to believe that its establishment 
in the district of Strathern had anything to do with the creation of the 
bishopric of Dunblane. Instances of the foundation of parochial churches 
seem to be rarer in Scotland than in England. Only in one case, so far as 
we have observed in these charters, is there mention of actual endowment, 
namely, the church of St. Cathan, Abruthven, which received its terra in 
dotem from Earl Ferteth, who died in 1171. But did not the church of 
St. Cathan exist before it received land in endowment from the earl? 
The charters make this point clear. The five churches with which the 
priory was enriched in 1200 had already lands and tithes and other 
parochial dues. That the parochial system was firmly established in 
Scotland at this date may be gathered from the fact that the parish of 
St. Andrews could not be divided and a new parochial church built in 
1198 without the licence of the Roman pontiff. In the northern counties 
of England, which have many affinities with Scotland, there is satisfactory 
proof that the parochial system underwent a gradual process of expansion 
after their recovery by the Norman kings. Lay magnates founded 
churches in the early part of the twelfth century with the feudal lordship 
as the precise limits of the parish; and in the case of forest lands, 
assarted as time went on, parishes were set out and the burden of religious 
provision laid on the grantees of the tithes. Bishop Dowden has not told 
us anything of the official relations between the new foundation of Austin 
canons and the bishop of Dunblane. Was the right of visitation reserved 
by Bishop Jonathan in his confirmation charter, or is there any record of 
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episcopal visitation before or after the prior was raised to the dignity of 
an abbot? The peculiar history of the see of Dunblane at this period 
and the change of the priory to an abbey invest the inquiry as to the 
episcopal relations with the canons of Inchaffray with more than ordinary 
interest. 

The charters in this volume also introduce us to the transition period 
when thanage and other native tenures were superseded by the feudal 
system. Mr. Lindsay and his co-editors discuss the tenurial problems 
with modesty and discretion. Whatever may have been the precise 
tenure of the thane, the churches within his fee belonged to the earl who 
granted them to the monastery. There should be no difficulty about the 
earl’s patronage of the see of Strathern, afterwards called Dunblane. If 
the evidences favour the assumption that it was founded by a subject— 
that is, one of the earls—the legal fiction of patronage resulted, just as it 
did with English monastic houses, when the advowson, as it was called, 
passed down like the rest of the inheritance to the successor of the founder. 
But patronage of this kind did not carry with it the nomination of the 
bishop any more than English patronage involved the choice of abbot or 
prior. It is well known that the claim of the lords of Galloway to appoint 
the bishops of Whithern could not be sustained. Nor can we see cause 
for hesitation in accepting the earldom of Strathern as a county palatine, 
though it is said to have been the only one in Scotland, seeing that it had 
all the features of a quasi-sovereign fief. But these may be taken as 
examples of the many interesting points raised by this valuable collec- 
tion. The biographical notices of the earls of Strathern and of their 
principal vassals, many of whose names appear as benefactors of the 
abbey or witnesses of the charters, are of great value in view of the 
importance of the earldom in Scottish history. The grant of Balmacgillon 
by the canons to Maurice de Moravia of Drumsargard in 1339 raises a 
vexed question in the descent of the earldom. Was this Maurice identical 
with the Maurice of ‘ Brunsergarthen’ who obtained the papal dispensation 
in the same year to marry Joan countess of Strathern, and therefore the 
Maurice who was created earl in 1344? Mr. Lindsay appears to take 
this view, but he distinguishes him from the Maurice de Moravia who 
was a resolute opponent of Balliol and the English in 1835-6. The 
distinction however cannot be upheld. There is an unprinted charter 
in Cockermouth Castle, dated at Perth on 2 December 1336, whereby 
Edward, king of Scots, granted to Anthony de Lucy, knight, the barony 
of ‘ Dromsirgard’ and all the lands of Maurice de Moravia ultra mare 
Scoticanwm towards the south, together with the barony of ‘ Carmenoc ’ 
which belonged to Patrick de Dunbar, lately earl of March, which 
baronies had come into the king’s hand by forfeiture of the said Maurice 
and Patrick, his enemies and rebels. 

It is impossible to rise from a perusal of these charters without feeling 
admiration for the learning and skill that mark their arrangement and 
interpretation. Students would have been more grateful to the editors 
had they placed the explanatory notes under the charters to which they 
refer rather than in a special appendix. In a book printed for the 
members of a learned society abstracts of the charters in English seem 
superfluous. There is a full list of the superiors of the convent and also 
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lists of the bishops of Dunblane and Dunkeld down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The seals have been discussed by Mr. W. R. Macdonald 
and the philology of place-names by Professor Mackinnon. A good map 
of Inchaffray and the surrounding district, a reproduction of an old 
engraving showing the ruins of the abbey in 1794, and a sheaf of thirty-two 
facsimiles of charters, bulls and seals comprise the illustrations. The 
misprints are few, but some of these (pp. liii, lxxvii, 160-5), which give 
wrong references or misdate charters, are unfortunate. 
JAMES W1LSON. 


The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 1200-1600. 
By Auice Stoprorp Green. (London: Macmillan. 1908.) 
‘Ir is the object of these studies,’ writes Mrs. Green, ‘ to gather together 
some records of the civilisation of Ireland before the immense destruction 
of the Tudor wars ; to trace her progress in industry, in wealth, and in 
learning ; and to discover the forces which ruined this national life.” In 
carrying out her object Mrs. Green has confined her inquiry almost 
entirely to the four centuries which followed the Anglo-Norman settle- 
ment at the close of the twelfth century. She has endeavoured to prove 
that the picture of Ireland drawn by writers of the conquering race, or to 
be derived from the accounts of contemporary soldiers and statesmen, 
and indeed the picture produced on the mind by the perusal of the Irish 
annals themselves—a picture of a poor country in a low state of civilisation 
and wealth, and torn by tribal conflicts and intestine wars—is not a true 
portrait ; that during the period in question there are evidences of con- 
siderable trade, industries, learning, and culture in Ireland; that in fact 
there was at the commencement of the sixteenth century a new and 
thriving Ireland ‘in the making,’ which was ‘undone’ by the greed of 
Tudor merchants and the villainy of Tudor statesmen. The book is not 
a general history of the four centuries surveyed, not even a regular 
history of the progress of civilisation during the period. Facts and events 
are not treated in chronological sequence, and though dates are plentifully 
sprinkled in the margin, periods are often intermingled in a confusing 
manner. It is however a book which calls for careful attention. We 
should expect from the author, and in spite of grave faults we have 
obtained, an illuminating treatment of the life and trade of medieval 
Ireland, and though she does not claim an acquaintance at first hand with 
Gaelic literature she is herself so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the Gael that we may be sure Gaelic culture does not suffer at her hands. 
Mrs. Green complains that historians of Ireland have given a false picture 
of the country by seeking out ‘ every element of political instability, every 
trace of private disorder, every act of personal violence, every foreign 
slander,’ while ‘ neglecting all indications of industry or virtue.’ It may 
be questioned whether many modern writers are really open to this 
charge. They have made the most of every indication of virtue and 
industry they could find, but they are confronted with the awkward fact 
that the native annalists themselves have recorded little that does not 
come under the first three of the heads named. Mrs. Green’s book at 
any rate should do something to correct the balance, for it leaves out all 
hint of disturbance or discord in Ireland except that caused by English 
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interference. Mrs. Green has been more successful than previous writers 
in marshalling evidences of commercial enterprise in Ireland, but she has 
not, we think, frankly given the credit of that commercial enterprise to 
the race to whose energy and leading its beginnings and early promise 
were almost entirely due. 

As we have intimated, Mrs. Green has not dealt, except incidentally, 
with evidences of pre-Norman civilisation in Ireland. Perhaps she 
thought that this subject had bcen adequately treated by other writers. 
We cannot affect to regret the limitation, as the few allusions made are 
sufficient to show that she has paid little attention to this period. 
Tacitus, for instance, should no longer be quoted as stating that the 
harbours of Ireland ‘ were better known than those of Britain from the 
frequency of commerce and merchants’ (p. 1). Where, we ask, is the 
evidence of ‘a remarkable movement in the twelfth century towards an 
organised national life’ (p. 3)? At this period of anarchy Ireland had 
not even a nominal ardrigh, but only * kings with opposition,’ and to the 
usual tribal conflicts were added the more wasteful struggles between the 
provinces for the mastery. Again O’Conor’s bridges across the Shannon, 
dating from 1120, are quoted, not for the first time, as though they were 
peaceful works for promoting friendly intercourse and commerce, whereas, 
according to the Irish annalists, they were built ‘that he [O’Conor] might 
at his pleasure have access to take the spoils of Westmeath,’ or ‘ for the 
purpose of making incursions into Meath.’ No wonder we read that 
these twelfth-century bridges, which were made of wood or wicker-work 
and were frequently re-constructed, were in each case destroyed at the 
first opportunity by the rulers of the territory threatened thereby. The 
assertions that Shanid Castle was built by the Irish (p. 61), that Roderick 
O’Conor’s wonderful castle at Tuam was so-called because ‘ vaulted and 
built with more elegance than usual in those times,’ and that the stately 
church of Limerick was ‘built by Irish hands a generation before the 
coming of the English’ (p. 23) will not commend themselves to modern 
antiquaries. When we come to evidences of trade, &c., in post-Norman 
times we are at once puzzled by the ambiguous use of the words Irish and 
Irishmen. In two or three passages Mrs. Green seems expressly to include 
in the term Irishmen persons of Norman or English descent, and to state, 
as was the fact, that the Tudor wars were to a large extent directed 
almost indiscriminately against people of both races, the Hiberni and the 
Hiberniores ; but when dealing with the evidences of civilisation there is 
a constant suggestion, frequent implication, and occasional assertion that 
by Irish and Irishmen is meant Gaelic and Gaels. If this is not what is 
meant much of the argument is beside the point; if it is what is meant 
many of the statements made and inferences drawn are incorrect and 
misleading. Thus when the Normans invaded the country it is pretty 
certain that, with the exception of the seaport towns of Scandinavian 
origin, there were no towns in any relevant sense in Ireland at all. 
There were certain ecclesiastical centres which might in a loose sense be 
called towns, but of any trading centres, other than Scandinavian, there 
is little or no evidence. The seaport towns enumerated as proofs of Irish 
trade (pp. 14-26) were probably all of either Scandinavian or Anglo-Irish 
origin, and their trade owed all its importance to Anglo-Irish enterprise. 
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A special ‘effort is made to show that Galway was largely a Gaelic 
town, and that its trade was largely due to the Gaels. The state- 
ment that ‘ before the coming of the English Galway had traded under 
the protection of Irish tribes’ (p. 21), or that ‘the town had risen 
under the protection of the O’Briens of Aran,’ 1100-1600 (p. 184), is, to 
say the least, very misleading. There probably was no more than a 
little fishing village at Galway and an Irish din belonging to the 
O’Flaherties when the English came. In fact that the town owed all its 
importance to the de Burghs and the colony they introduced there has 
never been seriously doubted. ‘In the time of Walter and Richard, the 
first and second earls of Ulster,’ says Hardiman, ‘ Galway increased 
considerably in trade and population. owing principally to their presence 
and consequent protection against Fedlim O’Conor, his successors, and 
the surrounding Irish.’ About 1270 the town was walled, and the foreign 
trade improved considerably under the so-called ‘ Tribes of Galway,’ who 
were, in all probability without exception, of either Norman, English, or 
Welsh extraction. It is true that in 1575 there was an agreement 
between the mayor of Galway and the chief of the O’Briens of Aran by 
which the Galway merchants secured the good offices of the O’Briens in 
guarding the bay against pirates, and this seems to have been a renewal 
of an old standing arrangement, but in no other sense did the town or 
the trade rise under their protection. Mrs. Green is probably justified in 
supposing that the citizens of Galway, like those of other Anglo-Irish 
towns, strove to live on good terms with their Gaelic neighbours, and 
were not quite so exclusive as has generally been supposed, but she 
altogether exaggerates the part that the Gael took in promoting her 
trade. It is often difficult to demonstrate the origin of family names, but 
Mrs. Green will not, we think, be supported by serious genealogists in 
claiming as Gaelic such names as Rothe, Sherlock, Walshe, Hacket, 
Lawless, Ragged, and Cowley, or probably any of the names on the 
Galway council list of 1542 (p. 186, n.). Soof the family of Athy (p. 188) ; 
it is a mistake to assume that a name taken from a town in Ireland 
necessarily denotes a Gael. In this case it is very improbable. Another 
special effort is made to show that the trade of Ardglass on the opposite 
coast of Ireland was largely due to the Gaels. ‘The castles at Ardglass,’ 
we are told, ‘show with what tenacity the O’Neills defended their 
Ardglass trade, with what determination the invaders sought to master 
it’ (p. 15), the dates given being 1100-1602. This is an extraordinary 
inversion of the facts. There were no O’Neills there or anywhere west 
of the Newry river and the Bann until centuries after 1100. It was John 
de Courcy and the English colony which he founded in Lecale that created 
and maintained the trade of Ardglass. No doubt by the sixteenth century 
English influence in Lecale was at a low ebb, and at one time ‘ black rent’ 
was paid to the O’Neills of Clandeboy, but it does not appear that any 
O’Neills ever occupied Ardglass for a lengthened period, or concerned 
themselves with the trade there at all. Certainly there is no reason to 
attribute any of the castles there to them, and the specific assertion that 
the ‘New Works’ there were erected by Shane O'Neill seems highly 
improbable, and should be authenticated by something better than an 
unsupported statement in Grose’s Antiquities, which at the same time 
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actually refers them to the year 1570, when Shane had been three years 
dead. 

Of the wide spread fame of Irish industries Mrs. Green has collected 
some interesting examples. Irish serge, for instance, was known in Italy 
and elsewhere in the fourteenth century, and Irish mantles. friezes, and 
linen seem to have been widely exported (pp. 54-5). That these and 
other fabrics were largely the products of native hands there is good 
reason to suppose. Irish workers and craftsmen of all kinds were 
probably at all times readily employed. Mrs. Green regards the ruin of 
Irish trade and industries as the result of ‘an invasion of trading 
speculators’ from England, beginning with the accession of Henry VIII 
(p. 123), and developing under Elizabeth into a ‘ new trade war by 
land and sea.’ There was a deliberate pillaging of Ireland with intent to 
reduce her to beggary. We cannot follow Mrs. Green -here through all 
her bitter accusations. We should be more inclined to examine their 
justice if they were less violently expressed. To analyse fully the causes 
of the decay of Irish trade would involve a many-sided inquiry, but we 
are inclined to think that the principal restriction on it during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries was the increasing anarchy into which 
Ireland was allowed to lapse, and that the ravages caused by the rebellions 
in Desmond and Ulster and their ruthless repression had more to do 
with its decay than any ‘ commercial invasion.’ 

Mrs. Green has much to say of Gaelic culture and learning. When 
we turn to the picture as drawn by a Gaelic poet of an undoubted Gaelic 
household, that of Cuchonnacht Maguire at Enniskillen, we find indeed 
a primitive type of civilisation depicted, but one which could not be 
described as ‘ savage’ in the modern connotation of the word. A hospitable 
mansion crowded with warriors, minstrels, poets, ladies embroidering, 
artificers working at the various articles required by the chief. Part of 
the day spent in listening to romances, comparing genealogies, drinking, 
and music. Next day is varied by a foray, and the idyllic picture is marred 
to our thinking by the women’s wail for those who will never return, the 
prisoners with slashed faces led in, the loot of price, and the cattle-spoil. 
Mrs. Green with characteristic assumption calls this ‘the spoil of an 
English camp, of a foreign planter’s fort, of the house of an Irish renegade’ 
(p. 78). O’Grady’s Catalogue, from which her account is abbreviated, says 
nothing of this, and unfortunately for her view the State correspondence 
and his own letters show that this Maguire, like his father before him, 
was in general loyal to the Government, to which he gave information, 
and opposed to his over-lord O’Neill—in fact, what Mrs. Green would 
call a renegade. (See in particular his letters to Perrot under dates 
12 January and 28 August 1586, about the date assigned for the poem.) 
So far from having his ‘land scorched and withered by the fire-brands 
of English troops and parcelled out by their measuring rods,’ presumably 
to adventurers (p. 319), he was one of those who surrendered and 
received a free grant of his lands, and was entrusted by the Queen with 
various commissions (Fiants of Elizabeth, 4682, 4809). Assumptions of 
this kind are frequently made throughout the book and tend to shake our 
faith in the writer’s use of authorities. Thus we are piteously told of ‘ the 
terrific song of Hugh Maguire’s flight under the fury of the firmament’ 
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(p. 319). This was no flight, but a winter hosting in January 1600, told 
at length in the Four Masters, in which he, now a rebel, accompanied 
Hugh of Tyrone into Munster, where they warmed themselves at many a 
flaming homestead. Mrs. Green has apparently assumed that the hard- 
ships described in Mangan’s fine version of the Gaelic must have been 
directly due to his expulsion by the English. These no doubt are 
unimportant slips, but they are examples of Mrs. Green's tendency to read 
into her authorities what suits her purpose rather than what is really there. 
A similar tendency is shown by her omitting to bring forward 
perfectly relevant testimony when it tells against her case. Thus she 
quotes the statement of Captain Cuellar, a shipwrecked Armada com- 
mander, that ‘the women are great workers and housekeepers after their 
fashion ’ (p. 82), but she does not go on to tell the story of his treatment 
nor to give his description of the manner of living of the Irish, their dress 
and food, and occupation, though all strictly pertinent. Captain Cuellar 
was robbed of all he possessed, stripped naked, beaten, and forced by a 
blacksmith to work before he got shelter in the castle of the M‘Clancys. 
Several other shipwrecked Spaniards were similarly treated. He was 
altogether some nine months in Ireland, and travelled through purely 
Gaelic districts in Connaught and Ulster. He always calls the Irish 
‘savages,’ and says they live‘as brute beasts among the mountains,’ 
using just such seemingly extravagant expressions as some contemporary 
English writers are reviled for using. ‘The chief inclination of these 
people,’ he adds, ‘is to be robbers and to plunder each other; so that no 
day passes without a call to arms among them. For the people in one 
village becoming aware that in another there are cattle or other effects, 
they immediately come armed in the night and “go Santiago” [attack] 
and kill one another; and the English from the garrisons, getting to 
know who had taken and robbed most cattle, then come down upon them 
and carry away the plunder.’ This was at any rate not written by a 
‘ Tudor exterminator,’ covetous of the wealth of Ireland, but by a cultivated 
Spaniard, England’s bitter foe, and Ireland’s co-religionist and friend. 
Mrs. Green has ‘collected many illustrations of medieval learning 
among the Irish, and has compiled a list of men from Ireland who 
studied at Oxford. The list, even of those who rose to posts of importance, 
is not complete. No mention is made of William of Drogheda (/lorwit e. 
1250), whose hall (Drawda Hall) in the High Street long bore his 
name. Reference should have been made to the articles on Richard 
FitzRalph and Henry Crump in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The large majority of the names in the list are Anglo-Irish, but about a 
fifth are Gaelic. About the year 1422 severe restrictions were placed by 
statute on Irishmen coming to Oxford. Mrs. Green thinks that this was 
done, not because of the lawlessness of Irish students, but ‘ to check Irish 
competitors in the higher learning, and to ensure that the English alone 
should be qualified for administration’ (p. 277). When Henry VIII, 
reversing the policy of distrust and repression, tried to win over the Irish 
chieftains by conciliatory methods, and, as part of his policy, encouraged 
Irishmen to study law in England, Mrs. Green sees in his action only a 
cunning plan, fortunately not successful, for ‘weakening the national 
fibre ’ (p. 284). She is equally ingenious in finding innocent explanations 
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of the apparent lawlessness of the Irish. ‘ When stories were circulated 
of cattle snatchings,’ she says, ‘no Irish lawyer was called to explain the 
seven legal cattle drivings that by the Brehon code were exempt from the 
charges and consequences of trespass’ (p. 484). Does Mrs. Green 
seriously suggest that cattle-spoils, recorded so frequently in the Irish 
annals, are to be explained as legal processes under the Brehon code ? 
As an example of the way in which Mrs. Green sometimes interpolates 
her authorities to suit her theories we may refer to the réswmé of the 
statute 4 Hen. V, c. vi. (pp. 268-9, and cf. p.133). Thereis nothing what- 
ever in the statute about lay lords. The aim of this part of the statute 
was to prevent prelates ‘of the Irish nation’ [i.e. of Gaelic extraction], 
who held their dignities by special license, from bringing as their servants 
to the parliaments and councils held in Ireland ‘any Irish rebels of the 
king to become acquainted with the secrets and state of the English, and 
to discover them to rebels.’ The licensed Gaelic prelates must have been 
very few, and another clause in the same statute prohibited their appoint- 
ment altogether in future. By omitting the word ‘rebels,’ and represent- 
ing the statute as applying to lords and prelates generally, Mrs. Green 
clears the way for the suggestion that the object was to prevent Irishmen 
from obtaining lucrative posts as legal advisers, secretaries, &c., to the 
lords and prelates of parliament. It will not be denied that there were 
many rebels in Ireland. Mrs. Green is not the only writer who with 
strange inconsistency at once glories in the (usually exaggerated) assertion 
that Ireland, almost from sea to sea, was rebel at heart, and yet denounces 
England for taking any precautions to avert ‘the great peril and mischief 
of the loyal lieges of the king.’ 

‘The spoiling of the rhymers,’ ‘the attack on the lawyers,’ ‘ the 
suppression of the schools,’ ‘the chaining of the Irish language ’—head- 
ings which naturally arouse indignation—are treated by Mrs. Green as 
showing a deliberate purpose to keep Ireland savage rather than civil. 
But this explanation, which indeed is hardly consistent with the main 
thesis of the book, will not satisfy historians. They will think that the 
Reformation had something to do with the suppression of schools, and 
those who have read the wild and whirling words with which Teig Dall 
O’Higgin urges O’ Rourke to wipe out the Pale and its inhabitants, ‘ so that 
a woman from Meath may munch out a morsel of her first child’s heart,’ 
or even the calm but bitter reproaches of the bard who wrote the 
poem (pp. 355-9) reviling the Irish chieftains who had submitted to 
Henry VIII, will better understand English animosity against Irish 
minstrels. Throughout large sections of this book, indeed, there is hardly 
a passage which is not turned, often quite unjustifiably, to the discredit of 
England. How much better might Mrs. Green have employed her 
instinct for research, and her many brilliant gifts, if she had soberly and 
critically examined the causes which led some of the best minds of a great 
age in England to adopt measures which often seem to us harsh and 
unwise, and impelled them to acquiesce in the ruthless devastation of 
large tracts in Ireland. If it be replied that the object was to set forth 
in its true light the case of Ireland, hitherto darkened by malignant 
writers, we would rejoin that confidence in a case is never really won by 
exaggerated statements of its merits, nor by angry abuse of the opposite 
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side. Mrs. Green is fond of quoting the Irish Triads, and they are often 
worth quoting. She should have borne in mind that according to them 
one of the ‘ three doors of falsehood ’ is an ‘angry pleading.’ If this book 
is necessarily a pleading, it need not have been an angry one. 

GopparD H. Orpen. 


The Latins in the Levant: a History of Frankish Greece (1204-1566). 
By Witiiam Mitrer, M.A. (London: John Murray. 1908.) 
Tuts book will be welcomed as the first history which is at once readable 
and nearly complete of the Latin states which were established in Greece 
and the Greek islands as a consequence of the fourth crusade. Almost 
complete : for Crete is not included, on the two grounds that it is not yet 
part of the Greek kingdom—a reason which does not appear to be 
cogent—and that ‘the history of Venetian Crete cannot be written till 
the eighty-seven volumes of the ‘ Duca di Candia’ documents at Venice 
are published,’ a reason which is valid and sufficient. The work, which 
is based on all the published documents and is abreast of recent investi- 
gations, is excellently done. Notwithstanding the compression and con- 
ciseness which were necessary for the treatment of the subject within 
the limits of a single volume the text is always readable, and the 
arrangement is admirable. The brief descriptions, in a couple of lines 
ora couple of words, of the sites and monuments of Frankish Greece 
may indeed cause the reader to regret that Mr. Miller did not allow him- 
self more room to enlarge on the medieval castles and topography, which 

he has studied so carefully. 

This history definitely supersedes Finlay’s chapters on the period in 
his History of Greece, but of course Hopf’s work remains indispensable 
for special students. A great deal however in various directions has 
been done since Hopf, and all the newer researches have been utilised by 
Mr. Miller. The Acta Aragonensia, recently published by Finke and 
containing a good many documents relating to the Catalan Grand Com- 
pany, appeared too late to be consulted or mentioned, but they do not 
seem to furnish very much that is new and important. Mr. Miller would 
have done well to refer to Schlumberger’s Sigillographie when he had 
occasion to make use of the evidence of seals. Thus when he observes 
that in the twelfth century the themes of Hellas and Peloponnesus were 
united under a governor who was called praetor, protopraetor, or general, 
he adds in a note (p. 6) that zpairwp, zpwrompaitrwp and orpatnyds 
all appear on two seals cited by Lambros (in Ai ’A@jvac epi 76 
tédos «.7.A.). In the first place this is not correct, for zpairwp does not 
occur on either of the seals in question. The seal of Gregory has 
a mperwpt (that is tpwrompérom), and the other was read by Lambros 
Tpotw(mpartwpr) Kat (or)pariyw. Sut, as Schlumberger observed, ‘ the 
combination zpwrorpaitwp Kui otparyyés is impossible, and therefore he 
rightly concluded that the restoration of Lambros was wrong.' He 
has since discovered the true legend: zporwora[@ wat or|patcyw.” The 
title zpaitwp however is found on other seals. That of Eumathius 
Philocales,? eyadAwSovxe «at mpattope EdAados xat eAorovvycou, is 


' Sig. p.191. * See Mélanges d’Archéologie byzantine, p. 225.  * Sig. p. 190. 
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worth noticing in connexion with Mr. Miller’s remarks (p. 107) as to 
the title of ‘duke of Athens’ and the statement of Nicephoras Gregoras 
on the subject. In the metrical inscription on the seal of Leo Sguros 
referred to on p. 10, Syovpdv must be meant for Syovpay (depending on 
éx yévouvs, so Schlumberger). In several places the author illustrates 
the corruption of Greek proper names by Franks and Italians (for 
instance, pp. 22, 158-9, 576). It should be noted in regard to Negroponte 
that the change of Euripos to Egripos, Gripos was made by Greek lips 
and was at least as old as the ninth century, as is proved by 6 dpywv 
Xpyrov in the naval document of a.p. 902 preserved in Const. Porph. 
De Cerimoniis, ii. 44, p. 657, 17. It is also to be remarked that 
Stampalia should not be simply equated with Astypalaia, which it 
represents. We do not imply that Mr. Miller meant to equate them 
literally, but his readers might be warned that the st in the old name has 
nothing to do with the st in the new. Evidently Astypalaea was locally 
abbreviated to Palaia, and ’s 77(v) IdAaav (so accented, we suppose) 
became Stampalia precisely as ’s 7i(v) 7éAw became Stambul. And, by 
the way, is it not probable that the Turks got their ‘Stambul’ through 
the Latins ? 

The bibliography would have been more satisfactory, and the labour 
of composing it would not have been much increased, if the dates of 
publication had been given in all cases. And it is not of much use to 
give a mere list of the periodicals in which the author has consulted 
articles. Many articles are more important than some of the independ- 
ent publications. It would be of real service to the reader, for instance, 
to be informed that there is a valuable commentary by Adamantiu on the 
Chronicle of Morea in the sixth volume of the AcAriov rijs ioropixis Kai 
€Gvodoyixys érarpias (1906). 

What one misses most in Mr. Miller’s book is a consideration of the 
connexion between the events which he records so well and the wider 
issues of European politics. There is no reference to Norden’s brilliant 
work, which, whatever criticisms may be passed on his conclusions, has 
the merit of bringing into a connected view the political and diplomatic 
problems in relation to the eastern empire, which had become a distinct 
and important element in the European situation since the end of the 
eleventh century. Mr. Miller may properly urge the limitations of size 
which he has imposed upon his work; and we only wish to point out that 
he has left room for a diplomatic history of the Latin states of the Levant. 
Should any one undertake that task he will find Mr. Miller’s volume a 
most helpful guide. No living student has more thoroughly mastered 
the details of the period. The work is as trustworthy and solid as it is 
clear and pleasant to read. y J. B. Bury. 


The Aldermen of the City of London. Temp. Henry III-1908. With 
Notes on the Parliamentary Representation of the City, the Aldermen 
and the Livery Companies, the Aldermanic Veto, Aldermanic Baronets 
and Knights, dc. By A. B. Beaven, M.A. Published by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. (London: Eden Fisher. 1908.) 


Everyone who has had occasion to study the history of London must 
have felt the need of some compendium of municipal office-holders. It 
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is to the absence of such a guide rather than to any other cause that we 
must attribute the deficiencies in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
to which Mr. Beaven is careful to direct attention. However there will 
be no excuse for any one to overlook in future such minutiae. In this 
volume Mr. Beaven supplies lists of the aldermen ward by ward, with 
full particulars of dates of election, term of office, &c. The lists of 
mayors, sheriffs, and corporate officials are reserved for a second volume. 
The work must have involved a vast amount of patient search in the 
Guildhall records, and the result is distinguished by a praiseworthy 
accuracy. After testing it with some care I have found only a few small 
errors. William Estfeld was mayor in 1437-8, not 1438-9 (p. 256). 
The note on Lovekyn (p. 386) should have explained that he was mayor 
from January 1866 to October 1867. John de Gisors, the mayor of 
1311, probably died in 1351, not in 1329, as stated on p. 3879. Constantine 
‘juvenis,’ the sheriff of 1212-8, is the Constantine Fitz Alulf of 1222 
(p. 366). John de Bauquell is throughout called ‘ Banquell’; the true 
form of the name seems to be proved by the fact that he was ancestor of 
the later Bakewells. The list of aldermen by their wards is followed by 
supplementary lists even more elaborate than those indicated in the 
title. It was perhaps hardly necessary to devote several pages to a list 
of aldermen who sat in parliament for other constituencies than the 
City, or to an account of aldermanic votes in parliament. The space 
thus occupied might with advantage have been used for completing in 
the present volume the valuable chronological list of aldermen, which 
here stops short at 1399. 

To this list is prefixed an excursus on the aldermen before 1220. 
This might be more complete, and include persons like Geoffrey, 
the alderman of Langebord,' or even the aldermen of the adulterine 
guilds in 1180.2 Mr. Beaven, when dealing with the ward document 
in ‘Liber L.’ at St. Paul’s, adopts Mr. Loftie’s erroneous date of 
before 1115. Mr. Round has shown* that the date must be later 
than 1122, and was probably about 1130. Nor should Mr. Loftie’s 
identification of the wards in this list have been set forth with such 
confidence. The question is a difficult one, and it is impossible to 
dogmatise on it, since we do not know whether the list includes all 
the then existing wards, or how far the boundaries were identical 
with those of the later wards. For ‘ Brocesgange’ Mr. Loftie hesitates 
between Walbrook and Dowgate. Mr. Beaven observes that the fact 
that ‘ Brocesgange’ extended to the Thames seems to point to Dowgate, 
and would identify Walbrook with the ‘Warda Herberti’; but the 
‘Warda Herberti’ included the land of William de Pontearch, whose 
house is elsewhere described as contra seldas de Dovegata. It is simpler 
to suppose that the boundaries were not finally fixed in 1130 than to 
reconcile these apparent contradictions. For ‘Warda Haconis’ Mr. 
Beaven follows Mr. Loftie in taking Broad Street; but, since this ward 
included the Jewry, it must have corresponded rather with Coleman 
Street. The ‘ Warda Reimundi’ may then be Broad Street (or Lothbury). 
Mr. Beaven has overlooked Mr. Round’s very probable conjecture that 

1 Ancient Deeds, A. 5853. * Madox, Hist. Exchequer, i. 562. 

* Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 436. 
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the terra Gialle is the earliest mention of the Guildhall; consequently 
he has no suggestion for the ‘ Warda Brichmarii Bordarii,’ and thinks 
Bassishaw was not at this time one of the City wards. I am very far 
from putting forward my own suggestions as authoritative, but they will 
show how uncertain is the evidence for some of those adopted by Mr. 
Beaven. At another place (p. 166) Mr. Beaven makes an interesting 
contribution to the history of the ward names when he notes that 
Langbourn is called Lombard Street ward in a document of 1898; this 
is a fresh piece of evidence to show that ‘Langeburn’ is simply a 
corruption of ‘ Langebord.’ C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Aus Kanzlei und Kammer ; Erérterungen zur Kurialen Hof- und Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte im XIII., XIV., und XV. Jahrhundert, von 
Paus Maria BaumMGARTEN. Bullatores; Taxatores Domorum; 
Cursores. (Freiburg: Herder. 1907.) 

MonsiGNorE BauMGARTEN is favourably known to English readers from 

his large book on the Camera Collegii Cardinalium. The volume before 

us is offered, with apologies, as a by-product of his researches on 
the papal chancery, a sort of congeries of papers which would otherwise 
have appeared in various periodicals. The author is to be congratulated 
on his determination to present them in one book with adequate indices, 
since, apart from their intrinsic value, their subjects are sufficiently 
closely connected to justify their appearance in book form. The general 
scope of the book is the full explanation of the process of sealing the 
pope’s bulls. Beginning with an account of the Cistercian lay-brothers 
who actually affixed the leaden seals of and their succession in the office, 
the book deals with the lodgings of the papal officials, the subordinate 
servants of the office of the seal, the oath of the officers, the materials 
employed, including the parchment on which the bulls were written, the 
cutting of the dies and their defacement on the death of « pope, the 
use of the ‘half-bull,’ the sealing of the instruments, their despatch by 
means of the cursores, the finances of the office of the seal, and the other 
duties and privileges of the officers. The subject is very thoroughly 
dealt with and the whole book is extremely interesting and suggestive. 

Especially noteworthy is Monsignore Baumgarten’s insistence on the im- 

portance to the study of medieval history of a clear understanding of the 

details of administration. English historians are unhappily only too prone 
to accept documents as documents without any idea of their nature or 
relations, and a work like the present is a wholesome corrective. 

A large number of the documents referred to are printed as aa appen- 
dix, and those dealt with in the text are quoted in their original form, 
not abstracted or translated, so that the reader is not driven to consult 
inaccessible authorities in order to verify the author’s conclusions. This 
leads to the inclusion of much incidental matter of interest. Thus we 
find an account of the purchase of the parchment for a Register of letters 
relating to the affairs of Armenia, and read that the bulls directed by 
John XXII against the marquis of Este and the people of Ferrara were so 
large that they had to be written on ox-hide. Some space is devoted to 
‘Golden Bulls,’ but though Monsignore Baumgarten mentions the confir- 
mation by Clement VII to Henry VIII of the title of Defender of the Faith 
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he does not seem to have seen the original seal, now detached from the 
document, and supposed to have been the work of Benvenuto Cellini. 
(An engraving of the seal will be found in the original edition of Rymer’s 
Foedera.) The chapter on the lodgings of the papal Curia contains some 
interesting references to the quarters occupied by Simon de Langham at 
Rome in 1867 and 1875, and there is a note of the presence of an English 
embassy in February 1369. This was the embassy of Sir William de 
Aldeburgh and Robert de Wykford to negotiate alliances. An interesting 
entry relates to the transport to Avignon by two members of the pope’s 
household of a priest imprisoned at Carcassonne for witchcraft, ‘ pro 
quibusdam ymaginibus et mathematicis de quibus habetur suspectus.’ 
Among the noteworthy incidents to be found in the book is an instance 
(p. 297) of arrangements made by a testator for temporary burial at 
Avignon and the subsequent removal of his body (corpore incinerato .. . 
ossa portentur) to his monastery for final interment. It may, however, 
be doubted whether the language used points to cremation. ‘There are a 
few rather puzzling misprints in the Latin quotations, but some of these 
can be corrected from the appendix of documents where the passages re- 
appear. The worst is sive for sine on p. 339, ‘ Nuncupativum testa- 
mentum quod de iure civili dicitur sine scriptis, where the misprint 
rather obscures the point of the document, the ex-officio illiteracy of the 
Fratres Barbati. Again, the Clovensis episcopus mentioned as bearing 
letters from the pope on p. 222 should surely be Clonensis, the bishop of 
Cloyne. The index is admirably full, though confined to persons and 
places, and the addition of a chronological index of documents and a 
table of papal officials mentioned makes the volume most convenient to 
use. 

It seems a pity that a similar task should not be attempted for the 
English chancery. The hanaper accounts would supply ample material, 
and the administrative history of England does from time to time throw 
light upon its political history, notably in the case of the transfer of 
political importance from the exchequer to the chancery in the reign of 
Edward II. But as yet, apart from M. Déprez’s little study of chancery 
warrants, the diplomatic of the English chancery remains to be 
written. It is to be hoped that it will not do so much longer. 

C. JoHNson. 


Jean de Bretagne, Comte de Richmond (1266-1334). 
Par Inna Lupimenko. (Paris: Picard. 1908.) 
A nepHew of Edward I., Breton by birth but English by education and 
sympathies, John of Brittany played no small part in the history of both 
Edward I’s and Edward II's reigns. The records show him active in 
council and camp, now going with the king’s forces against his French 
or Scottish enemies, now coupled with men older and more eminent 
than himself on commissions for the negotiation of treaties and alliances 
or the smoothing over of diplomatic crises. Both Edward I and II 
singled him out for attention, their most substantial gift being the 
renewal of his hereditary earldom of Richmond, and the most picturesque 
the robes in which he appeared at the feast of the Assumption, 1303. 
They were cut from the same pieces of blue and scarlet cloth which 
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served Edward, prince of Wales, on the same occasion. Good luck or 
good guidance carried him without disaster through the rapid changes of 
Edward II.’s reign, and allowed him to survive the revolution of 1327, keep 
the favour of Edward III., and die in his bed at sixty-seven years of age. 
Madame Lubimenko, by patient search among her sources, both printed 
and in manuscript, has put together a large amount of information about 
her hero: yet there are gaps which all her care cannot fill. In 1294, for 
example, John was sent to Gascony as captain of the army and lieu- 
tenant of the king. It was a great post for so young a man, and one 
would be glad to know how he acquitted himself while he held it. Of 
his military doings we do glean some particulars. It is clear that he 
allowed himself to be driven out of Rions after only eleven days, by 
townsfolk who could not trust him, Hemingburgh is malicious enough 
to declare their suspicions well founded, and to suggest that the earl meant 
to abandon them under cover of night. At any rate, he went in confusion 
to Bayonne and stayed there. The documents tell us the powers he 
was given; they preserve the names of the treasurer and admiral he 
appointed; they give a glimpse of merchant quarrels which he settled. 
But, after all, these scraps of detail, definite in themselves, leave us vague 
as to the precise duties which the earl was supposed to perform and still 
vaguer as to the way in which he performed them. Quant a l’adminis- 
tration de la Gascogne par Jean de Bretagne, nous manquons de 
renseignements. This is but one example of the character of the 
evidence throughout. It is, indeed, as the study of a type rather than 
of an individual that Madame Lubimenko’s monograph is valuable. It 
was by men like John of Brittany that the routine of administration was 
carried on under the Edwards. Often blood relations of the royal house, 
they were entrusted with royal business almost as a matter of course, 
without regard to special capacity. Few exercised power so long as 
John of Brittany, but many undertook their work in a spirit like his, 
unenthusiastic, fairly competent, and uninspired. 

Obviously with a subject of this kind a biographer’s task is difficult. 
Madame Lubimenko has used her evidence with admirable prudence, and 
resisted the temptation to read into the cold formulae of the documents 
an individuality which is not there. Only occasionally does she tend to 
forget that those documents themselves are types, and that the praise 
and blame, complaints and remedies, which figure in them, are common 
forms which persistently recur throughout the period with reference to 
other men and other situations than those with which she deals. La 
politique de conciliation inaugurée par Edouard I en Guyenne avait 
porté ses fruits, et le roi n’avait plus ad craindre de complications 
intérieures et d’émeute de la part de ses sujets gascons. Such an 
optimistic statement needs stronger support than the mere fact that John 
of Brittany was given power pour recevoir d sa paix tous ceux qui ayant 
été bannis de la ville de Bayonne pour crimes avaient ensuite fidélement 
servi les Anglais dans leur derniére expédition. Such batches of pardons 
mark many crises; but the fundamental grievances caused by the dual 
position of an English king as duke of Aquitaine were too real to be 
permanently affected by them. Again Madame Lubimenko writes, L’action 
de Jean de Bretagne contre Bruce semble avoir été efficace, puisque ce 
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dernier se retira devant Voffensive anglaise. Such retirement was a 
customary device to fatigue the English invaders. On the whole however 
far from being criticised, Madame Lubimenko should be complimented 
on her lucid and impartial narrative. The story goes some way to 
explain the tragedy of Edward II.’s reign, and even, perhaps, to explain 
that affection for favourites which did most to ruin him. A passionate 
craving for personal devotion is not unnatural in a king surrounded by 
men of the type of John of Brittany, who receive his favours, do his work, 
and, when the crash comes, move quietly to the other side. A chapter 
is given to John’s English possessions, accompanied by a map. In this 
we notice a confusion between Hertford and Hereford, and Lincoln is 
spelt with a y. HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


Acta Aragonensia; Quellen aus der diplomatischen Korrespondenz 
Jaymes II, (1291-1327). Herausgegeben von Dr. Huinricu Finke. 
II Bande. (Berlin: Rothschild. 1908.) 


FaitHrvut to her particularist traditions, modern Spain still maintains 
the separate archives of the original kingdoms from which she was built 
up. Of all these the crown archives of Aragon, preserved at Barcelona, 
have long been known to be the richest by far as regards the history 
of the middle ages. Neither at Simancas nor at Alcali de Henares do the 
Castilian archives yield much fruit to the medieval student. If Pamplona 
still preserves a copious store of medieval Navarrese documents, the 
system which makes access to them a grudgingly bestowed favour has 
imposed almost insuperable obstacles to their utilisation. But in the 
wealthiest and most enterprising of modern Spanish cities the cares of a 
dynasty of hereditary archivists have reduced to order and system the 
wonderful materials entrusted to their charge, and offer to the historical 
investigator every facility for their consultation. From the days of Marca 
and Zurita the archives of Aragon, preserved at Barcelona, have been 
utilised by historians; in quite recent times the researches of Cadier, 
Baudon de Mony, and other foreign scholars have made attentive students 
cognisant of their value, while the magnificent series of volumes pub- 
lished by the Bofarull family, their custodians, have rendered accessible 
a large new stock of material for local Aragonese history to be derived 
from them. Yet it was in a measure still reserved for Dr. Heinrich 
Finke, professor of history at Freiburg in the Breisgau, to make it clear 
to the world of scholars how unique in character these archives 
are. In three great collections of material Dr. Finke has opened up 
new fields of historical investigation. His Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII. 
(1902) showed how the famous catastrophe of the medieval papacy might 
be almost rewritten in the light of the reports of the Aragonese am- 
bassadors at the papal curia. His Papsttwm und Untergang des Templer- 
ordens derived from the same source abundant new material for so much 
discussed an affair as the destruction of the knights templars by 
Clement V. In the two stately volumes of Acta Aragonensia Dr. Finke 
spreads his nets still wider and gives us a great mass of instructive 
new material which illustrates almost equally German, Italian, French, 
Spanish political history, the fortunes of the church and in particular cf 
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the papal curia, and many interesting phases of the history of literature 
and ideas of the later years of the thirteenth and the first quarter of 
the fourteenth centuries. And Dr. Finke’s contributions to the history of 
the age of Philip the Fair and Edward I are the more remarkable since he 
was first brought to Barcelona to seek for materials for the history of the 
council of Basel, and only gradually worked his way backwards until he 
found the period which was most of all to be illuminated from the 
Aragonese archives. He then devoted himself in thorough scholarly 
fashion to collect all the new information he could. It is not too much 
to say that henceforth no one can hope to speak the last word on any 
problem of diplomatic history of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
without owing the greatest obligations to Dr. Finke, and there are few 
who have the true spirit of research in them who will not wish to 
follow Dr. Finke’s example and seek at Barcelona for fresh material of 
their own finding. 

A bare enumeration of the fifteen heads under which Professor Finke 
has arranged his new documents will best illustrate the variety and 
abundance of the new material. These deal respectively with the follow- 
ing themes:—the days of Boniface VIII and his two predecessors ; 
Benedict XI and the election of Clement V; the election of John XXII; 
the relations of Aragon and Germany; Henry VII’s Romfahrt; the 
history of Frederick of Austria and his wife Elizabeth of Hungary; the 
struggle of church and state under Lewis of Bavaria; relations of 
Aragon with France; reports from Italy touching the conquest of 
Sardinia (1823-1328), the war of Ferrara (1309); the Spiritual Franciscans 
in Sicily; the relations of Charles II and Robert of Naples with Frederick 
of Sicily; the dealings of James II of Aragon with the Christian East ; 
despatches from Avignon concerning Aragonese history in the days of 
Clement V and John XXII; Aragonese ecclesiastical history ; the history 
of famous Spaniards such as Raymond of Peiiaforte, Raymond Lull, Arnold 
of Villanova, &c.; art, books, the university of Lerida, and other kultwr- 
geschichtliches Material. The quality of the information is even more 
overwhelming than the quantity. Everyone who has worked on medieval 
archives knows how dreary and inhuman is the great mass of the material 
to be found there. It is none the less important, and it has to be used, 
but few save Maitland can make the dry bones of medieval records live. 
But the archives of Aragon, themselves hardly less complete and minute 
than those of contemporary England, have yielded to Dr. Finke’s vacation 
studies a mass of thoroughly readable and human documents such as 
can be hardly imagined to have resulted from any investigations, how- 
ever prolonged, amidst the records of English medieval law courts in 
Chancery Lane. 

What we miss in our own contemporary documents we find 
abundantly at Barcelona: the personal note, the human interest, the 
colour, the life, and the insight into private feelings and individual 
motives that can hardly be got from the ordinary formal document, 
Take the reports from the Cwria Romana which form the centre of the 
book. They are not merely formal statements, couched in common 
forms, and dealing with pure technicalities. They are as lively as good 
modern private correspondence, or the best type of seventeenth-century 
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newsletters. En Jayme’s agents tell him with such vividness what 
goes on from day to day that we can form a picture of the Avignon 
pontifis more illuminating than can come from any amount of study of 
their registers and official letters. We see the conclaves at which 
Clement V and John XXII were elected with something of the vividness 
and particularity with which we can trace the history of elections in the 
days of the Renaissance and the Counter-Reformation. In particular we 
read the part played by the count of Poitiers, the future Philip le Long, 
in determining John’s election. No doubt the amusing stories are 
largely gossip, but this is as true of the sixteenth as of the fourteenth 
century. We are behind the scenes where the wire-pulling is being 
done to secure a cardinal’s hat, a bishopric, a crusading tenth for the 
Aragonese king. There are vivid descriptions of many personalities, like, 
for example, that of William of Nogaret, corpus sine anima (p. 459). 
There are long conversations reported in a racy vernacular between the 
proctors and ambassadors of the king of Aragon and popes Boniface, 
Clement, and John. We learn how John XXII spoke of his predecessor, 
Boniface VIII as a fool (idle fatwus Bonifacius, p. 409), and get to love the 
harsh and arrogant Gascon pope, ‘ meagre in person and meagre in giving 
favours’ (p. 222) for his very indiscretions and weaknesses. The chief 
cardinals, Matteo Rcssi, Napoleone Orsini, are as distinctive in character 
and individuality as the creations of Leo X or Julius Il. We know that 
of the two Gascon-speaking popes Clement V could understand Catalan, 
but could not read it, and that John XXII and his cardinals knew a 
tongue not very greatly different from the speech of Cahors so well that a 
lay envoy, incompetent in Latin, had no need of a translator when he 
delivered an harangue in Catalan before the consistory. We have letters 
of Robert of Naples to James of Aragon also composed in Catalan, and, 
unlike the mass of formal letters, written by the very hand of the sender 
(escrita de ma man, p. 337, cf. p. 793 for an autograph of Philip of 
Majorca). In these pages the shadowy kings, priests, and nobles of the 
middle ages cease to be mere abstractions, and show that they are as 
much alive and as different from each other as were the heroes of the 
Italian Renaissanve. After all, is it not our lack of material for knowing 
them more than any defects in the men themselves that makes medieval 
characters seem so much alike to us ? 

The mass of material in the volumes is so great that it is impossible 
to illustrate its bearing on history except very incidentally. We may 
mention merely as instances the light thrown on John XXII’s policy of 
breaking up the greater provinces and sees in relation to the division of 
the province of Taragona, which, after the reconstitution of the bishoprics 
of the Toulousain, is perhaps the most famous of John’s schemes of 
dismemberment. Very important in this light is the letter in which Friar 
Peter of Ixar expounds to James II the reasons which should make any 
wise king welcome the papal action since non expedit regibus qui volunt 
ad plenum regere et tenere in iusticia terram suam habere barones nec 
praelatos divites (p. 856). Again, the letters on pp. 760 and 764 correct 
some points in the received itinerary of Clement V in the south of France 
in 1305 and 1809. The correspondence with the representatives of 
James’s new university at Lerida compels the modification of the view 
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that the municipality of Lerida had much to do with the foundation of 
the university (Rashdall’s Universities, ii. 89). If this were so, the 
townsfolk soon repented, for in 1802 the university asked to be moved to 
another place (pp. 921-2) because the town took no interest in it. These 
are trifles, but they show some of the directions in which new light is to 
be sought for. 

It is a little disappointing to the English reader that so small a 
proportion of the letters have much bearing on our own history. It is 
true that Dr. Finke did not specially seek for English information, 
but he tells us incidentally on p. 500 that die Nachrichten aus und nach 
England sind nicht allzwhiiufig. In the note now quoted he collects a 
few special English references, and others crop up incidentally in the 
course of the narrative. From them a few interesting illustrations of 
Edward II’s foreign policy may be drawn, and some light is thrown, 
notably on pp. 499 and 814, on Gascon affairs. Some of the most 
amusing English references are on pp. 501-3 in letters written in 1325 
by the Infant Peter to king James, in which the young prince tells his 
father that Edward II has offered him the choice of any one of five nieces 
of the English king as his wife. The businesslike Peter discusses the 
ladies one by one, mentioning their comparative wealth and their ages. 
Besides that, a kinsman of the English king has a daughter with 50,0001. 
who seems desirable. Peter thinks that if he cannot get a wife from 
Castile, one of these English ladies would be ‘more profitable’ for him 
than any other match, and he has accordingly sent a Franciscan friar to 
England to inspect the candidates. Peter soon gives up the widow, but 
continues to consider the claims of the others, though in a few weeks he 
has come to the new conclusion that a French marriage would be best of 
all. Anyhow, nothing more is heard of the Anglo-Aragonese alliance, 
but some troops seem to have been hired out to Edward to carry on his 
campaign in Gascony (p. 814). Before long however James explains to 
the king of France that this was a mere matter of business, and that he 
or the pope can have men-at-arms at the same rate as that paid by the 
English king. 

Dr. Finke has prefixed to his documents an admirable introduc- 
tion, in which he gives an elaborate account of the history and organisation 
of the Barcelona archives, and a full and important description of the 
chancery and other elements of the administrative system of the crown 
of Aragon. It is significant that the same problems of organisation that 
were perplexing fourteenth-century England were also causing fresh 
developments at Barcelona. To the student of diplomatic these 
richly documented pages are as important as they are to the student of 
administration and institutions. It is hard to resist the temptation of 
working out at length some of the more important points which they 
emphasise. 

As editor of documents Dr. Finke has done nearly all that is in 
his power to make things comfortable for his readers. To each letter he 
has prefixed a summary, printed in bold clarendon type that catches the 
eye, and this attention is the more welcome since so large a proportion 
of the documents are in Catalan. They do not however often present 
any great difficulties to those who have a bowing acquaintance with 
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Provengal. The summaries seem very careful and precise, though on 
p- 879 a phrase of Raymond Lull, in which he recommends the study of 
his book on proverbs, is misinterpreted. Lull says: Quare erit bonwm 
quod infantes hac adiscant ad hoc ut regnare sciant. But does this not 
mean that the sons of the king of Aragon should learn from it how to 
rule rather than that the book besonders fiir Kinder gut sei? The index of 
names seems also to be admirable in accuracy and succinctness. Perhaps 
it would have been better had some sort of page headings been used 
in the text as well as in the introduction. The method of publication 
adopted is to cut away all formalities and repetition and give mainly the 
heart of the document. Some of the omissions however excite queries 
as to what they might have contained, and the habit of summarising in 
German a bit of the original not transcribed in full gives a curious 
impression in some of the pages, where one jumps abruptly from medieval 
Catalan and Latin to the modern vernacular of Dr. Finke. No attempt 
has been made to work out on a systematic scale modern identifications 
of place names, and in the index nearly everything is in Latin. But it 
may not be superfluous to suggest that the ‘ Nisila’ of p. 760 is either 
Nézignan l’Evéque (Hérault) or perhaps Lésignan la Cébe (Hérault), that 
the queried ‘ Monasterium de Ayanna’ is certainly Aniane (Hérault), and 
Giga perhaps Gignac (Hérault). It may be added that the book is 
handsomely got up and well printed. T. F. Tour. 


The History of the United States. By Epwarp Cuannina. Vols. I. II. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1905, 1908.) 

Proressor CHANNING’S History of the United States has been long 
looked for. These two volumes cover the period from the discovery of 
America to 1760; succeeding volumes will continue the record to the end 
of the nineteenth century. Many as are the histories of the United States 
Professor Channing has ample justification in adding another to the list, 
not only in his new point of view but in his exhaustive knowledge. His 
narrative flows on so smoothly that it is only when one realises the 
immense mass of controversies which he settles with calm common 
sense, the thoroughness of his bibliography, the sanity of his criticisms on 
the hundreds of authors consulted that one grasps the fulness of his 
erudition. His aim has been not to trace the progress of each scattered 
colony, but to consider them 

as parts of the English empire, as having sprung from that political fabric, and 
as having simply pursued a course of institutional evolution unlike that of the 
branch of the English race which remained behind in the old homeland across 
the Atlantic. I have also thought that the most important single fact in our 


development has been the victory of the forces of union over those of particu- 
larism. 


His work is rather the story of the evolution of certain forces under the 
influence of certain conditions than a detailed history of separate and often 
jarring colonies, some knowledge of which is presupposed. From this 
conception of his task it follows that the English background must be 
kept in view, and here Professor Channing treads with the same sureness. 
His accounts of English religious conditions and of English local govern- 
ment in the seventeenth century are alike excellent. The main impres- 
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sion made is one of wide reading and of studied moderation. The 
author writes with a mildly humorous common sense which sees through 
all the verbiage—even when Biblical—of his authorities. In fact one is 
sometimes exasperated at his moderation. Professor Channing is as 
incapable of being elevated as of being obscure. This is more than a 
mere fault of style. The founders of New England, if not all that 
Palfrey painted them, were yet something more than a band of ordinary 
seventeenth-century Englishmen who founded a joint stock company. 
‘The honour shall be yours to the world’s end,’ wrote truly to them 
their friends in England. We should certainly never suspect it from 
Professor Channing’s narrative. It is characteristic of this attitude that 
almost all his quotations illustrate not the heroic side of his story, but 
the odd, the mildly humorous. 

But when insight into the heart of the matter does not demand elevation 
of style Professor Channing’s sureness is marvellous. Early colonial 
history is both complicated and controversial, but there are few slips either 
in detail or in perspective. Between the mother country and the colonies 
he holds the scales fair, doing justice to Great Britain without falling into 
the exaggerated imperialism of some recent American authors. Though 
his heart is with the colonists he does not fail to point out their weaknesses, 
and though tracing in detail the record of English mismanagement he 
rarely exaggerates. Yet beneath this reserve there is at times a glow of 
hidden fires, and one of his few touches of rhetoric is when he sums up an 
admirable chapter on the slave trade with the words— 

By the exercise of the veto power and by instructions to the governors it [the 
British government] forced negroes and convicts upon an unwilling people and 
fully justified Jefferson’s indignant phrase in the original draft of the Declaration 
of Independence— He has prostituted his negative for suppressing every legis- 
lative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable commerce.’ 


Still more surprising is the author’s strong statement that ‘ the colonies were 
patient and long-suffering ; only prolonged misgovernment on the part of 
the rulers of Britain compelled them to declare themselves independent of 
that empire from which they had sprung.’ These opinions cannot be 
fully justified. The Americans desired not to put a stop to slavery, but 
merely to impose a tariff for revenue; at most South Carolina wished 
to prevent the negroes increasing to an extent which would make 
probable a servile insurrection. The British refusal to allow such a tariff 
was no more selfish than the American desire to impose it, and hardly 
warrants the rhodomontade of Jefferson, who lived and died a slave-owner. 
The whole of Professor Channing’s two volumes may be cited in denial 
of the extraordinary claim for the Americans of patience and moderation. 
They were, as their great lover Chatham said, an ‘irritable and 
umbrageous’ people. The cause of American independence was that a 
new nation had grown up across the Atlantic. As Professor Channing 
says, ‘in 1660 the people of England and of the English colonies in 
North America may be said to have formed parts of one nation ; in 1760 
this was no longer true’ (ii. 598). The growth of national conscious- 
ness was quickened by mutual ignorance, due to the imperfect state of 
communication, and by occasional acts of British misgovernment ; but it 
had its root in causes which lie deeper. W. L. Grant. 
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Montbéliard a4 Table. Par Lion Santer. (Paris: Champion. 1907.) 


Tus entertaining book gives a lively description of society in the little 
hybrid principality of Montbéliard belonging to the house of Wiirttemberg. 
Though Alsatians sent their children there to learn bad French, yet the 
dress, the coiffure, the furniture and stoves, and, above all, the cuisine 
were German. Gastronomy is the author’s theme, but this leads up to 
table and kitchen utensils, whether of wood, pottery, or metal. The 
local pewterers indeed had a great reputation, thanks to the refuge which 
Montbéliard had given to fugitive protestant artists from neighbouring 
provinces. Glimpses also are given of the arbitrary princes, good or 
bad, such as the pious Lutheran George, who had religious difficulties 
with his Calvinist wife, Anne de Coligny. After every sermon he would 
examine his pages, and, if they failed to pass, would send them to the 
minister to beg pardon of their sovereign Master, God. George's theo- 
logical subtleties had no interest for his successor, Leopold Eberhard 
(1699), who with his harem of the four sisters Curie anticipated Louis XV’s 
relations with the sisters de Nesle, and then steadily drank himself to 
death. 

Bakers and butchers are naturally in the forefront of the volume, the 
ordinances relating to the former going back to 1499, and of the latter 
to 1562. The town bakers found it difficult to protect their monopoly 
from pushing housewives of the villages, who brought home-made loaves 
into the city. All wheat for sale must be brought to the Hminage, or 
lord’s grain-market. Here the syndicate which farmed it deducted a 
sixteenth of the grain, while one eighth of the remainder was the 
miller’s profit. A schedule of prices is given from 1615 to 1665, showing 
the extraordinary variation from 4f. 70c. in 1617 to 45f. in 1639 and 
1642. In times of scarcity brewing of beer was prohibited. Vines were 
introduced at the close of the sixteenth century, but have now disap- 
peared. This subject leads to the inveterate drunkenness of the country. 
Neither old nor new religion could cast a stone at each other, for catholic 
curés and vicaires and protestant ministers alike succumbed. In 1562 
the villagers are described as being what is now known as ‘ Monday 
drunk ’—that is, incapable from Saturday afternoon till Tuesday morning. 
Count Frederick (1565-1608) did his utmost against yvrognerie et in- 
gurgitation, proclaiming that inns were meant for bona fide travellers 
only, though residents might buy wine or beer to be drunk soberly at 
home and shared with their wives and children. In 1751 we find that 
the limit for a bona fide traveller was curiously enough three miles. 
The closing hour was 10 p.m., but as many innkeepers were village mayors 
they took care that most of the income not only of the inhabitants, but 
of the commune was spent on drink. The ecclesiastical authorities in 
1757 set forth that, though a stricter observance of the bona fide rule 
might reduce the value of licences, the innkeeper would be more regularly 
paid, while the lord would be recouped by the increased sobriety and 
industry of his subjects. Far however from recommending a short time 
limit, they suggested that if licences were granted for a long term, they 
would be taken by a better class of innkeeper. In 1786 a petition 
proved that drink had not only converted small proprietors into day 
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labourers, but was forcing the ruined peasantry to migrate to manu- 
facturing towns, such as Mulhouse. Reform was however difficult when 
wine served as a kind of ‘ penal currency.’ The practice of sconcing was 
universal in the guilds; if a magistrate was absent from council he 
was sconced for his colleagues’ benefit ; after an execution all officials 
from the mayor to the twe-chien drank at public expense in honour of 
justice. 

The author opens his chapters on the cuisine of Montbéliard with 
the patois poem of the hatter Bonsen describing the ideal of a bowrgeois 
dinner. ‘Then follows the dietary of all classes from the cottage to the 
palace. Ordinances were frequently issued to limit expenditure on 
marriage and funeral feasts from 1584 till 1785. The number of guests 
was prescribed, and it is noticeable that the sexes sat at different tables, 
as may be seen in early Italian pictures. Even in frugal circles, such as 
that of the pastor Méquellet, wedding festivities lasted three days. The 
magistrates had banquets with uproarious results. The menw of the 
Society of Doctors is known owing to a complaint that they failed to pay 
the bill—the fault, suggests the author, of their patients. The festivities 
of the princely family are illustrated from a simple but substantial 
banquet given by the city to count Henry in 1478 down to the sumptuous 
hunting dinner of 1762 in honour of the tsar Paul I, then grand duke, 
and his Montbéliard wife. The elaborate accounts of Leopold Eberhard’s 
maitre d’hétel for four months in 1720 show for an average of 2,847 
people a cost of 6f. a head per diem, the equivalent of about 18 f. 
now. The consumption of wine per meal for men and women works 
out at one litre. These accounts illustrate the cheapness of home 
products and the dearness of imported luxuries, chocolate, coffee, oranges, 
and even oil. Regulation of prices was the order of the day. The inns 
had an official tariff for man and beast. But this did not apply to the 
dinner ordered by the runaway Princess Hedwig in January 1709, who 
had l’estomac plus solide que la téte. On the other hand, the emperor 
Joseph II was so much pleased with the moderate bill of the Lion Rouge 
that after ascertaining that his host had eight children, he gave them a 
ducat apiece. The appendix gives ordinances on prices by Louis Frederick 
in 1621-2, and very detailed regulations by Leopold Frederick in 1632 and 
1646 affecting not only comestibles but all local trades. In those days 
the interest of the consumer was supreme; it was not the minimum 
but the maximum wage that required fixing. M. Sahler would add to our 
obligations if he would reprint the rare local Book of Etiquette, called 
La Galatée, of 1615. This deprecates scratching or spitting at table, or 
losing breath from gobbling, or rubbing the teeth with serviette or finger, 
or stuffing both sides of the mouth so full as to make the cheeks swell. 
The reader will close the present volume with a feeling of real amuse- 
ment tempered by imaginary indigestion. EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Naval Songs and Ballads. Selected and edited by C. H. Friern, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. (Printed for the Navy 
Records Society, 1908.) 

Tue editor's object has been ‘ to bring together a collection of ballads 

illustrating the history of the British navy from the sixteenth to the 
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middle of the nineteenth century.’ His purpose is historical rather than 
literary. ‘Though the details which ’ ballads 


have preserved cannot be implicitly trusted, they often contain an element of 
truth, and it is part of the business of the historian to sift it out. Their evidence 
may not be evidence of the highest value, but should not be entirely neglected. 
They tell historians what was felt and what was believed by those who wrote 
the ballads and those who bought them, show how public opinion was formed, 
and help to explain the growth of popular tradition. Besides this, the ballads 
describe with singular vividness and realism certain aspects of maritime life, 
and supply a life and colour which is lacking in formal records of administration 
and official letters. They enable the historian to complete his picture and 
vivify his narrative, and the ordinary reader to realize the life of the past. 


There are, as Professor Firth points out, at least three classes of 
naval ballads: those written by professional composers of ballads (which 
were often adaptations of prose pamphlets), those written by sailors 
themselves to describe actions in which they had taken part, and lastly 
those written by professional men of letters. . Of the last class, as being 
necessarily artificial, he gives only a few examples, such as two poems by 
Lawrence Minot, of an age earlier than that professedly represented in 
this collection, and Campbell’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic’ (in the original 
version), while Cowper's ‘ Wreck of the Royal George’ is excluded. The 
ballads here printed number nearly two hundred. They are taken from 
the collections (Roxburghe, Bagford, &c.) in the British Museum, those 
formed by Wood, Ashmole, Rawlinson, and Douce, now in the Bodleian, 
the Pepysian collection at Magdalene College and the Madden collection 
in the University Library, Cambridge, the Ewing collection at Glasgow, 
and collections in private hands, such as Lord Crawford’s and the editor’s 
own. The source of each ballad here printed is given in the notes at 
the end of the book. 

The main part of the introduction is devoted to a very careful and 
illuminating sketch of those actions of the British navy and those con- 
ditions of naval life at different times which gave birth to the ballads 
that follow. Mr. Firth is no dry-as-dust historian, and he dwells with 
strong human interest on those ballads which show us the little realities 
of the sailor’s life in war and in peace. At the same time he indicates 
those points in which a ballad adds to our knowledge of important 
historical achievements, such as the capture of the Princesa on 8 April 
1740 (p. Ixxiii). Mr. Firth mentions a number of poems relating to the 
navy which do not come under the class ‘ballads.’ He might perhaps 
have included a reference to the vivid account given by George Gascoigne 
in Hearbes of his voyage into Holland in 1572, when he and his comrades 
were nearly wrecked owing to the rascality of their Dutch pilot. On 
p. xxi he speaks of Danseker in the terms of the ballad as ‘a Dutch- 
man.’ Was he not probably what we should call ‘a German’? On 
p. xvii the surname of Sir N. Harris Nicolas appears by a slip of the pen 
as ‘Nicholas.’ Professor Firth might perhaps have pointed out that the 
seventh stanza of Neptune's Resignation (p. 219) describes Hawke’s 
demeanour at Quiberon Bay in terms reminiscent of those applied by 
Addison to Marlborough’s at Blenheim in the most famous passage of 
The Campaign. In printing the ballads, often preserved in a variety of 
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forms, all swarming with misprints, Mr. Firth has sometimes had to 
form a composite text or introduce corrections of his own. These are 
generally included in square brackets. One would sometimes like to see 
the original reading which has been corrected in a case where the editor 
does not give it; for instance, in the ballad called ‘Captain Cobb’s 
Bravery,’ where we have a number of words given in brackets and the 
note added : ‘ Several corrections have been made.’ But one can under- 
stand that in a book intended for the historian, and consisting of poems 
of little literary merit, a complete apparatus criticus would have been 
hardly worth the trouble of making. Sometimes, however, a doubt arises 
as to the necessity of the change, e.g. in the case of ‘ Mounsie[u]r’ on 
p- 120. The word is rhymed with ‘steer’ (p. 125), ‘clear’ (p. 195), 
‘hear’ (p. 253), ‘near’ (p. 256), and is spelt ‘Mounsiers’ (p. 205). The 
same question may be raised about ‘blaz{onjed’ (p. 182), ‘ [were] ’ 
(p. 169), and ‘ [could] ’ (p. 250). It would have been a help to the non- 
historical reader if an approximate date had been affixed to each ballad 
(as is done in some cases) or given at the top of each page. But possibly 
the editor thought this a superfluous concession after the information 
he had already afforded. Professor Firth has done his work with charac- 
teristic thoroughness, and, evidently, con amore. His wide selection of 
ballads, read in the light of his masterly introduction, presents us with 
a vivid picture of the history of the British navy, all the more interesting 
for being drawn in large part by the Jack Tars who contributed to its 
glories, or their admiring friends ashore. 
G. C. Moore Suirx. 


Documents relating to the Office of the Revels in the Time of Queeu 
Elizabeth. Edited, with Notes and Indexes, by ALBERT FEUILLERAT. 
‘Materialien zur Kunde des iilteren Englischen Dramas,’ XXI. (Lou- 
vain: Uystpruyst. 1908.) 


At the present moment the history of the Office of the Revels seems to 
have attracted the attention of many students of dramatic history simulta- 
neously. In 1906 Mr. E. K. Chambers published a small volume of notes 
on the history of the Revels Office under the Tudors. The account of 
the manuscripts of Mr. W. M. Molyneux published in the Seventh Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission is, it is understood, to be 
revised and supplemented and reissued. Finally there is this volume of 
M. Feuillerat’s, which is the first of a series intended 


to bring together as in a sort of corpus, all the documents relating to the history 
of the English court drama, as well such as have been printed already as those 
which remain unpublished in public or private archives. A second volume, 
relating to the revels in the time of Edward VI and Mary, is ready....A 
third volume, on the court festivities in Henry VIII's time, is in preparation, 
and will be followed later on by a fourth, on the revels in the days of the Stuarts. 


Peter Cunningham in his Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at 
Court in the Reign of Elizabeth and James I, published in 1842, 
and J. P. Collier in his History of English Dramatic Poetry, printed a 
number of the documents included in M. Feuillerat’s volume, but both, 
for well-known reasons, have been somewhat discredited as editors. All 
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their work needed to be done over again. The editor’s verdict on it is, ‘I 
win glad to say that in the part of Cunningham’s Revels included in this 
volume (I leave the 1605 and 1612 books out of the question at present) 
I have found no forgery ; on the contrary it is but just to say that his 
publication is most accurate, and that I have counted no more than five 
or six serious misreadings. Unfortunately I cannot say the same of 
Collier, as my notes will show.’ Of other writers on the subject the 
editor commends George Chalmers, ‘ whose conscientious zeal cannot be 
too highly praised ’ (p. 439), and Mr. E. K. Chambers (p. 438). He devotes 
many notes however to controverting the conclusions of Mr. Chambers 
on various details, and appears to regard him as too much influenced by 
Collier and sometimes led into errors thereby, though he also quotes with 
approval some of his corrections of Collier (pp. 443, 447, 451, 456, 459). 
As to the new documents contained in the volume M. Feuillerat adds a 
valuable revels book and a still more valuable ‘ Inventory of the Office of 
the Revels’ from the Loseley MSS. (pp. 18, 78.) The first is particularly 
interesting from the information it contains about stage costume, the 
second contains ‘mentions of several masques hitherto unknown to the 
historians of the drama’ (p. 444). Besides these M. Feuillerat prints ‘ a 
certain number of exchequer documents which had not yet been searched 
systematically,’ and in his notes ‘a batch of extracts from, or references 
to, other documents in the Record Office.’ By the aid of these materials 
he fixes the date of the appointments of various officials connected with 
the revels, identifies others, and supplements what was previously known 
of many others. The note on Sir Thomas Benger, fixing the date of his 
death four years earlier than that previously accepted, is a good example 
of the care which is devoted to the elucidation of these details (p. 428). 
In short the editing of the volume deserves great praise, and both print 
and paper are excellent. 

M. Feuillerat published, four years ago, another contribution to the 
history of the drama, which has not been noticed in this Review, and 
deserves to be mentioned, viz. an edition of Arthur Wilson’s previously 
unpublished play The Swisser (Paris: Fischbacher, 1904). Wilson, 
besides writing other plays, was the author of the well known History 
of Great Britain; being the Life and Reign of King James I, pub- 
lished in 1653, which is the source of many traditional stories about that 
sovereign and his period. To his edition of The Swisser M. Feuillerat 
prefixed a life of Wilson, correcting in some points and supplementing in 
many more the article on that author which appeared in the Dictionary 
of National Biography four years earlier. C. H. Fira. 


Unpublished Documents relating to the English Martyrs. Vol. 1. 1584- 
1603. Collected and Edited by J. H. Paruen,8.J. (Catholic Record 


Society, Vol. V.) (Leeds: Printed for the Society by J. Whitehead. 
1908.) 


THis is a welcome collection of documents extending to over 400 pages, 
and throwing great light upon the dark side of Elizabethan government. 
The collection begins with the year 1584, and deals with the latter part 
of the reign, and with those who have been pronounced ‘ Venerable ’ rather 
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than with those who have been beatified. The martyrs of the early part 
of the reign have already been dealt with in other books, though not 
exactly upon these lines, particularly in Father Pollen’s own Acts of 
English Martyrs and in the second volume of Dom Bede Camm’s Lives of 
the English Martyrs. The present volume contains simply a careful and 
scientific transcript of the documents, grouped under different headings 
according to the person chiefly concerned, but to a certain extent inter- 
lacing with one another. The work of transcribing and editing has been 
excellently done, and the historian has before him in this volume in a 
very accessible and congenial form much information that he would 
otherwise scarcely have had. The documents are prefaced by a valuable 
catalogue of the martyrs concerned, drawn up from twenty different 
sources and tabulated. Then follows a most miscellaneous collection— 
private letters in many cases intercepted by the government, official 
examinations conducted by lawyers, bishops, or mixed commissions, 
reports from the various gaols, memoranda of spies and of the police 
agents of the day. While these form the bulk of the book there are 
at intervals very graphic and interesting descriptions of the scenes of 
martyrdom, which show a high order of dramatic power and eloquence. 
Perhaps the strangest item in the whole collection is a set of carols in 
Welsh, written by Richard White, alias Gwynne. The documents have 
been drawn from many sources; besides the Record Office and the British 
Museum, the Roman catholic archives at Stonyhurst, Westminster, and 
elsewhere have been laid under contribution. Each group of documents 
is headed by a short bit of introduction explaining the position, giving 
reference to the literature of the time and other information bearing 
upon the group. ‘The collection is further illustrated by facsimiles, ten 
in number, including among them two specimens of the handwriting of 
Walpole the Jesuit, one before and one after the torture, in which, it 
must be admitted, the difference is not so marked as might have been 
supposed. 

Father Pollen is much to be congratulated as editor upon the comple- 
tion of this volume, a result of long labours begun by Father John Morris 
and completed by himself. It is only very rarely that he is to be caught 
tripping, as, for example, on p. 34, where he rightly describes William 
Spencer as being of the ‘diocese’ of York, but lapses afterwards, a few 
lines later, into speaking of it as the ‘arch-diocese.’ It may be 
perhaps permissible to regret that he has not given us a longer general 
introduction to the book. The student will readily read most of it 
through and find a delight in its variety and original character ; but for 
many members of the Catholic Record Society who are not professed 
students it might be desirable that some encouragement and direction 
should be given as to what to read and how to read it. There are docu- 
ments in the book that would be almost as fascinating to the amateur as 
to the student, and we should like to think that he could be helped to 
pick them out. But it is not fair to quarrel with the editor for not 
having given us this when he has already given us so much, not only in 
the documents themselves, but in the brief introductions to each group 
and the excellent indexes. W. H. Frere. 
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Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs in 
Venice and Northern Italy. Vol. XVI. 1615-1617. Edited by A. B. 
Hinps. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1908.) 


DurinG the two years covered by this volume Venice had three different 
representatives in England—Antonio Foscarini, who left in December 
1614; Gregorio Barbarigo, his successor as ambassador, who died on 
6 June 1616; and Lionello, the secretary of the embassy, who had charge 
of affairs from Barbarigo’s death to the arrival of Piero Contarini in 
October 1617. The main subject of these despatches is the foreign policy 
of James I, which was now, through his own fault, ending in failure. His 
policy, says Mr. Hinds, 


consisted in an endeavour to build up a league the mere aspect of which would 
impose inaction upon the Hapsburgs, and by diplomatic machinery to arrange 
all disputes which arose in Europe. His mistake lay in supposing that these 
things would stand and impose themselves without any real backing of force 
behind them. When the strain came and the structure began to give way he 
made no sign of movement, and naturally, before long, his enemies came to 
count upon his inactivity (p. ix). 


James had able diplomatists in his service; the successes of Isaac 
Wake and Sir Thomas Edmondes are recorded in this volume (pp. xxvi, 
xxxii), but the treaties of Xanten and Asti by which James had hoped 
to settle the disputes in Germany and northern Italy, were ineffectual, 
because James evaded the responsibility of seeking to enforce them 
(pp. x-xxvi). In October 1616 Lionello, pointed out to his government 
with great clearness the impossibility of inducing James to stedfast or 
resolute action. 


The causes which have led the king of Great Britain to fail so openly in his 
obligations may very properly be laid before your excellencies. The chief are 
the daily increasing abhorrence which he feels for the toils and cares involved in 
government. In order to escape them he lives almost entirely in the country, 
accompanied by a few of his favourites, whose counsels, conceived in their own 
interests, are very remote from decorous, involving expense and trouble. Another 
reason is his majesty’s powerlessness to incur any considerable expense unless 
he receives the means from parliament. He would summon it unwillingly, 
because, as he cannot restrain his wonted liberality, he has reason to fear greatly, 
as it is certain that the people in general are dissatisfied, owing to the manner 
of living which he has adopted for some time past. In proportion as his 
reputation continues to diminish abroad the dissatisfaction of his subjects keeps 
increasing, and thus he is constrained to keep carefully at a distance the 
slightest prospect of a disturbance, to which this people is naturally disposed 
(p. 315). 


Many minor questions connected with the foreign relations of England 
receive fresh light in these pages. There is, naturally, much on England’s 
dealings with Turkey and in trade on the Levant and the Mediterranean 
in general. If there is less about English pirates than in previous 
volumes there are many notices of plans for raising English soldiers for 
Venetian service, and some few were levied. Barbarigo however regarded 
them as of doubtful value in spite of their valour. ‘ This people is certainly 
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not afraid of death, but they are much more afraid of any discomfort, 
and, as they are great feeders and very irregular in their lives, they are 
very subject to disease ’ (p. 137). 

On domestic affairs there is some information of interest. The 
Venetian ambassadors were convinced that Somerset’s fall was due not 
merely to Overbury’s murder, but to some treasonable dealings of the 
favourite with Spain, which were purposely kept in the background at the 
trial. There are also some notices of Buckingham’s rise and of Raleigh's 
release and start for Guiana, but the most important documents relating 
to Raleigh have already been printed. Lionello gives a long accourt of 
the visit of James J to Scotland in 1617, which he describes as a complete 
failure so far as its political results were concerned. 


The demonstrations of one nation towards the other have been as warm and 
friendly as possible, especially that of the nobility, to gratify the king, who 
expressed an earnest wish to this effect, but really the feelings of the English 
and Scots remain as hostile as ever, and indeed it seems as if bringing them 
together thus has rather increased the hatred and contempt they have for each 
other, as the English cannot submit on any account to consider the Scots as 
equals, while the latter will not yield therein one jot and preserve their lively 
and habitual contempt and rancour (p. 550). 


The queen’s indignation at a Dutch caricature of her brother the king 
of Denmark (p. 122) and the wrath of James at the publication of the 
Corona Regia of Puteanus (pp. 485, 512, 517, 573) illustrate the sensitive- 
ness of seventeenth-century rulers to criticism. Lionello’s wrath at 
discovering a collection of the relations of Venetian ambassadors in the 
Bodleian Library illustrates the jealous care with which Venice sought to 
conceal the secrets of its policy (p. 285). It is interesting to note the 
statement that the Venetian and French ambassadors went to see ‘ the 
performance of what was evidently Shakespeare’s Pericles and that 
apparently in 1607 or 1608, when it was first performed (p. 600). 

There is an excellent preface and the work of the editor deserves 
praise in every respect save one. Mr. Hinds points out that the present 
volume of the Calendar embraces a period of two years only, ‘a shorter 
space than usual in a somewhat larger volume.’ ‘The enlargement,’ he 
explains, ‘ is due more to an increase in the materials consulted than to 
any special importance in the events narrated.’ To this it must be added 
that another cause is the tendency to prolixity on the part of the editor, 
which also marks some other recent editors of the Calendars. In the 
present volume some trivial papers are calendared at too great length, and 
a few which have no real claim to inclusion are inserted. There is also 
considerable waste of spacein printing. It is perfectly unnecessary (at the 
close of one of the usual newsletters sent by the Venetian government to 
its ambassador in England) to devote nine lines to a list of the places to 
which copies of a letter were sent, and three more to recording the votes of 
the senators on the subject (e.g. p. 584). It is doubtful whether these 
facts are worth recording at all; it is certainly a waste of public money 
to devote a quarter of a page to them. C. H. Firs. 
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Le Entrate Pubbliche dello Stato Sabaudo . . durante la Guerra di 
Successione Spagnuola. Da Luiat Eryaupi. (Torino: Bocca. 1907.) 

Il Costo della Guerra di Successione Spagnuola. Da GiuserrEe Prato. 
(Torino: Bocca. 1907.) 

La Finanza Sabauda all’ apprirsi del Secolo XVIII¢ durante la Guerra 
di Successione Spagnola. Da Luter Ernaupi. (Torino: Officine 
Grafiche della Societa Tipografico-Editrice Nazionale. 1908.) 

DISHONESTY was a geographical necessity to the house of Savoy. So 

runs a famous dictwm of Prince Eugene, and assuredly there have been 

few more faithless statesmen than Victor Amadeus II. It is unlucky for 
his moral reputation that he lived in an age pre-eminent for its grand 
alliances and leagues. Yet his place in Italian history is neither mean 
nor uncertain. By dint of shrewd diplomacy, unflagging courage, and 
discriminating frugality, he raised an unlucky duchy to the status of a 
kingdom; he escaped from thraldom to France; he extorted con- 
cessions from the house of Austria; he consolidated his dominions, and, 
until the closing years of his life, he played a striking and successful part 
in European politics. It is therefore fit and proper that the above-named 
volumes, each of which analyses with exceeding minuteness the statistical 
records of the most critical period of his rule, should inaugurate the series 
by which the school of economics in Turin University purpose, with 
pecuniary help from the state, to illustrate the financial history of 

Piedmont. The period in question is divided into natural sub-divisions, 

1700-3, 1704-9, 1710-13, and it is necessarily characterised by the wide 

expansion of budgets originally modest, and of liabilities originally trifling. 

If we adopt the rate of exchange provided for in the treaty concluded 

with England on 4 August 1704, the Piedmontese lira, which is the 

monetary unit employed in these accounts, may be reckoned as ., of an 

English pound sterling. It must however be admitted that the layman 

is apt to be entangled by overlapping schedules, and by the mass of 

figures that are placed before him. Works of this type, particularly the 
first two, are in no sense historical literature, though they are invaluable 
quarries of information. 

The purely financial aspect of the statistics set forth in these volumes 
has now little importance. The first havoc of the French invasion at 
once produced a crop of economic projects, which grew steadily in bulk 
and pretensions. Until 1717 the government lived practically from hand 
to mouth, and the record of any secondary state’s early fiscal struggles 
tends to be arid. We may note that the gabelle was farmed out between 
1698 and 1709, and that the most profitable shifts devised to augment 
revenue during the war were a tax, invented on 13 March 1704, to provide 
winter quarters for the troops, and the imposition, first enforced on 
11 June 1704, of heavy contributions in kind. The rate of interest on 
loans was comparatively low, 5 per cent. on perpetual loans, while 
annuities amounting to 10 per cent. were granted in respect of loans 
extinguished by the lender’s death. Large sums were borrowed on the 
security of the chief cities, the finances of which were administered by the 
creditors pending repayment. Signor Einaudi estimates the cost of the war 
at over 6,500,000/., and although the territorial acquisitions of 1713 and 
the enhanced dignity of the dynasty of Savoy foreshadowed the birth of 
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modern Italy and compensated for every sacrifice, the strain upon the 
people’s resources was obviously severe. The product of direct taxation 
per capita, of increased customs and higher tolls, was amplified by a 
far-reaching system of indirect taxation, which affected salt and several 
foodstuffs, besides numerous other commodities.. We have however to 
bear in mind that the burden of the conflict was lightened by exactions 
from districts acquired from Mantua in November 1703 under treaty 
with the emperor, or from provinces conquered from France, and far 
more materially by foreign subsidies, which were from the first specifically 
appropriated to the military purposes, that accounted for over half the 
national outlay. Nearly one third of the revenue between 1702 and 1712 
was derived from this source. England’s payments, bound by the terms 
of her alliance not to fall below 160,000/. a year, rarely amounted to less 
than 210,000/.; in 1707 they rose to nearly 350,000/. with a view to 
strengthen the ill-conducted expedition against Toulon, where so many 
high hopes foundered. The Dutch steadily diminished the measure of their 
assistance after 1706, leaving the British to bear a heavy annual charge 
until liberated by the tory reaction. 

Signor Prato’s book throws much light on the military system of Pied- 
mont. The most expensive year was 1707-8, the year of the Toulon enter- 
prise, when the sum of 640,000/. was spent on the army and on fortifica- 
tions. The last-mentioned item cost no less than 2°36 per cent. of the entire 

xpenditure of the state between 1700 and 1713. That Turin and some 
twenty-five other towns required elaborate defensive works is significant 
of the art of war in that heyday of endless and futile sieges. But for 
Kugene’s fine campaigns of 1701 and 1706, the annalsof warfarein northern 
Italy between 1690 and 1709 would be dreary indeed. The army num- 
bered only 1278 cavalry and 7291 infantry in 1700, but after that year 
the cavalry averaged 2670 in 1701-3 and 3500 in 1704-9, the infantry 
11,000 in 1701-3 and 15,000 in 1704-9; in 1704 it reached the excep- 
tional strength of 23,087. Abundant details as to transport, commissariat, 
remounts, billets, and barracks will be of service to the military historian. 
The prevailing mercantilism found expression in bounties for new 
cloth manufactures, and for silk, ribbons, glass, and the mining industry. 
These averaged 55161. between 1700 and 1703, declining in magnitude 
under the pressure of war. Except perhaps in its benefactions to the 
church, the court was notably economical, though it recognised the 
utility of impressive embassies abroad. Considerable sums were wrung 
from the small Jewish community. The historian of social conditions 
will be struck by the modest pay-sheet of the dependents of the court, 
ranging from physicians and painters to perruquiers and tailors. The 
court ‘librarian and historiographer’ enjoyed a stipend of but 54/. a year, 
only 14/. more than that of the court laundress. It may be added that 
among the few luxuries which Victor Amadeus allowed himself was the 
frequent purchase of horses and dogs from England. 

It is hard to exaggerate the quantity of work required to unravel the 
mass of figures that are here disclosed, and that are involved in the 
further researches which Signor Einaudi and his fellow-workers at Turin 
propose to pursue. Their labours will greatly facilitate the study of 
modern Italian history in all its bearings. GeraALD B. Hertz. 
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The King over the Water. By A. Surety and ANDREW Lana. 
(London: Longmans, 1907}. 


Ir the authors of this work designed by the title to indicate it as an 
historical romance they were well advised. Its relation to facts as 
generally apprehended by Englishmen is as an eighteenth-century French 
funeral eulogy to the real life of the illustrious defunct. It is an 
apotheosis of the poorest character of the house of Stewart, commonly 
known as the Old Pretender. Conformably with the pagan tradition 
which derived kings from demi-gods, insistence is laid in the opening 
pages upon the merits of the hero’s father. ‘James [II], loyal to his 
engagements, was slow to violate the law’ (p. 8). ‘Slow’ is a relative 
term. Six days after his accession he was levying customs duties without 
authority of parliament. He had been scarcely two months on the throne 
when he was appointing Roman catholics, in defiance of the test act, to 
the commands of regiments ; while in the same year he invited Petre the 
Jesuit, a member of an order proscribed by act of parliament, to hold a 
post at court. In November he was raising regiments illegally. What 
the nation thought of his ‘slowness’ the authors tell us after their 
fashion. ‘Thanks to prejudiced and persistent opposition to James’s 
measures for effectiye national defence,’ &c. (p. 22). The word ‘ pre- 
judiced, like the word ‘slow,’ is used witha novel connotation. Sufficient 
commentary on it is to be found in the incidental mention on p. 28 of 
‘two newly equipped Irish catholic regiments’ at Portsmouth, the very 
existence and presence of which were a defiance of the law and a 
manifest menace to the religion and liberties of the country. Speak- 
ing of the Pretender—in this Jacobite world of theirs the Pretender is 
‘the King,’ and the King the Pretender—the authors say, ‘As to the 
king’s moral character, it was stainless from first to last’ (p. 376). 
Despite Clementina’s accusations, it very possibly was. But if so, 
clearly the son’s exemplary uxoriousness derived from the father. ‘The 
royal pair {James II and Mary of Modena} were bound together with 
such passionate affection,’ &c. (p. 29), that Arabella Churchill and 
Catharine Sedley may be left out of the father’s account as ‘the vine- 
dresser’s daughter’ at Bar-le-Duc (p. 197) or the slandered Mrs. Hay 
may be left out of the son’s. It can only be by an oversight that the 
authors omit to record the facts attested by the ex-Queen in a letter to 
Cardinal Delfino, Les miracles, dont il plaist ad Diew de glorifier son 
tombeau (James I1’s) se multiplient jouwrnellement.' 

The virtues of father and son are made to contrast with the baseness 
of their enemies. Churchill, it must be admitted, was an unprincipled 
intriguer. The authors believe him to have been an intending assassin 
of James II while on the road to Warminster, in November 1688. 
‘Should a rescue be attempted, Wood, the other equerry, and Hewitt 
were to shoot the king . . . should they miss, Churchill was provided 
with pistol and dagger to despatch him in his coach’ (p. 24). That a 
man of Marlborough’s foresight should have meditated a crime which 
would necessarily have rendered him odious to James’s son-in-law, the 
prince, and to his succ2ssor, whoever he might be, is on the face of it 
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improbable. The story was printed by Macpherson among his Original 
Papers (i. 280) as a deathbed confession of ‘ Sir George Hewet,’ created 
by William III Viscount Hewett of Gowran in the peerage of Ireland. 
Hewett died in 1689. The different versions of the alleged confes- 
sion communicated to Carte, the Jacobite historian from whose papers 
they are taken, never saw the light till 1745, when the two earlier 
were ‘communicated to Mr. Carte in a letter from Alexander Malet 
of Combe Flory.’ The earliest of them runs, ‘If Maine [the staff 
officer in waiting] should oppose it [the surrender of James to William of 
Orange] then my lord Churchill was to pistol him or stab him.’ All the 
later statements are to the effect that Churchill was to stab not Maine 
but the king. The earliest statement purports to be an account by 
Bishop Sheridan of Hewett’s own confession, ‘signed by his own hand 
and seal and transmitted to the old earl of Peterburgh that he might 
send it to king James, which he did accordingly.’ Our authors admit 
that James notes in his memoirs the plot to seize him ‘and carry him 
to the prince of Orange’ and makes no charge of attempted murder 
(p. 25). Clearly, the story, like Fame, vires acquirit eundo, and with 
time becomes an assassination plot by Churchill. ‘It was news to Malet 
and Carte in 1745,’ the authors remark, yet instead of dismissing it 
with the contempt it deserves, they accept it as true and suggest that ‘ if 
the king believed the story,’ which he had obviously never heard, ‘it 
was certainly hushed up’ (p. 25). As Churchill, so William III. It is 
suggested that William endeavoured to procure the surrender by Louis XIV 
of the person of Prince James by a promise to adopt him, but really to 
murder him. The authority is a vague reference to ‘a review of the 
Treaty of Ryswick enclosed in Macpherson’s History of Great Britain.’ 
The passage may be found in vol. ii. p. 133, whence it appears that the 
idea originated with Louis XIV. The authors tell us, ‘The offer was 
refused ; no doubt with a shuddering glance at precedents in the paternal 
benevolence of John and Richard III’ (p. 47). Stair, the second earl, a 
great soldier and our ambassador to France, was another would-be 
assassin. He is assumed on the credit of a ‘letter from London’ to have 
planned the assassination of the Pretender at Nonancourt, on the road 
between Paris and St. Malo, on 2 November 1715 (p. 237). On p. 239 
we read, ‘ Stair had evidently been so confounded by the failure of his 
Nonancourt plot that until November 4... he believed him [James] 
still to loiter in Lorraine.’ These three absurd charges of intended 
murder against three men of whom the most suspect, Churchill, was 
noted for his humanity are an indication of the temper of the entire 
volume. 

Such being the hero’s enemies, we are bidden to contrast with them 
the character of the hero himself. Now character was, scarcely less 
than religion, the rock on which the Pretender foundered. He never 
succeeded in convincing his own protestant supporters of his good faith 
towards the established churches. The authors repeatedly address 
themselves to this point. James, they insist, was a model of tolerance 
(p. 96), which showed itself in his refusal ‘so much as to listen to a 
protestant grace’ (p. 249). The phrasing of his declarations pledging him 
to maintain the three established churches was nevertheless equivocal ; 
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though their author was ‘a singularly truthful soul’ (p. 96), a revelation of 
his character confirmed by Mr. Lang in his preface (p.ix). And that this 
equivocation was not accidental, but designed, is shown by the famous 
proclamation which was a main cause of the rupture with Bolingbroke. 
On the eve of the rising of 1715, Bolingbroke, as his secretary of 
state, had prepared a declaration upon the religious question. According 
to the authors, James ‘touched up and signed’ this document (p. 234). 
This touching up involved the exclusion of the church of Ireland from 
any guarantee whatever, and the excision of a promise of effectual pro- 
vision for the security of the church of England (p. 235). Other 
amendments, to cite the editor of the first volume of the Stwart Papers 
(introd., p. lxxxiii), ‘fully bear out Bolingbroke’s statement that the 
whole tenor of the amendments was one continued instance of the 
grossest bigotry.’ ‘A comparison of the dates will also,’ says Mr. 
Daniell, ‘show the correctness of Bolingbroke’s statement that James 
had sufficient time to submit the declaration to the queen to be corrected 
by her confessor and the rest of her council. When Bolingbroke, on 
2 November, stated to James his strong objections to countersigning 
the amended version,’ James refused to alter it. Yet the authors 
belaud James as having ‘ gone out of his way to be explicit’ (p. 235). 
In another sense than they intend, so the protestants thought too. That 
their interpretation was right, his letters in the Stwart Papers disclose. 
On this subject, we are told, ‘all through his dealings with his pro- 
testant subjects he sticks thus to his guns in his simple, honest way, so 
that none but those to whom truthfulness was as incomprehensible as 
religious faith could have doubted the sincerity of his promises of 
toleration’ (p. 161). Yet Bolingbroke in his letter to Sir William 
Wyndham states that James told him outright that ‘he could not 
in conscience make such a promise’ (‘a direct promise of securing 
the churches of England and Ireland’). Nor could he, if he were to 
keep faith with Rome, to which he was already pledged. In December 
1709 he had written to Clement XI to ask for funds, which were being 
provided for the expedition of 1715 from the papal treasury. The 
morey, wrote James, was ‘to aid with the other assistance His Most 
Christian Majesty will give us in restoring us and with us restoring 
religion in our states.’* Noris this all. ‘The prosperity’ (of the Roman 
church), he wrote to the pope when already in Scotland (31 Dee. 1715 
Q.5.), ‘is inseparable from mine.’ * 

A hero so saintly and so attractive as James was necessarily popular. 
To encourage his attempt on Scotland in 1708 there was ‘ the unanimous 
call from Scotland . . . the avowed sympathy of half England’ (p. 104). 
Ker of Kersland’s authority is invoked, with that of Hamilton and 
Lockhart, to prove that ‘ James needed only to come with his valet to be 
master of Scotland’ (p. 103). The Record Office secret service money 
receipts show that this enthusiastic spokesman of the ‘ unanimous call’ 
was receiving secret service money from the English government. But, 
accepting the belief of the authors in the accuracy of his information, 
what is their explanation of the defeat of the hopes of a nation? The 
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real explanation is obvious. Fourbin, the commander of the French 
expedition, did not land the prince because he had the sense to see the 
plain fact that there was no effective ‘call from Scotland’ at all. To 
pursue this fiction of the Pretender’s personal popularity a little 
further. ‘ After the battle [of Malplaquet] all the soldiers of the English 
army drank his health, says Dangeau’ (p. 124). Again, we are told, in 
1722, ‘the army in general was well inclined’ (p. 362). It is scarcely 
worth while to waste comment on these two statements. We have 
contemporary evidence from the pens of his own adherents of the 
impression James produced. Speaking of his appearance at Perth in 
1716 one says: ‘ We found ourselves not at all animated by his presence, 
and if he was disappointed in us, we were tenfold more in him. We 
saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. . . . I am sure the figure he 
made dejected us.’ His popularity in Scotland was, according to the 
authors, inherited by his son in England in 1745. ‘Though crowds 
cheered the prince all along his march, they did not follow his banner’ 
(p. 427). Yet the ominous sign, attested by eye-witnesses, was that 
there were no cheers at all till they reached Preston. ‘We were 
welcomed to this town,’ wrote Rollo Anderson, a Scottish gentleman in 
his army, ‘ by loud huzzas, the first we met with in England.’ Even 
Manchester, which greeted his coming, fell furiously upon his retreating 
army. 

As with the main thesis so with the incidental history. Ormonde, 
as he signed himself, was a Jacobite and Rooke a tory, and we read 
accordingly how Marlborough’s successes were ‘ brilliantly supported by a 
general expedition to Cadiz under Sir George Rooke and the charming and 
popular duke of Ormond’ (p. 66). The expedition to Cadiz was a miserable 
fiasco which degenerated into a plunder of the villages on the coast. 
St. John was tory and then Jacobite, and therefore ‘he had dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford by his great abilities’ (p. 151), though 
there is no evidence of his having had any connexion with the university 
till he received an honorary degree in 1702. It would be interesting to 
know what authority there is for the statement that Anne answered her 
brother’s letters ‘encouragingly but cautiously,’ or in any way at all. 
The authors have the justification of Bolingbroke’s own letter to Sir 
William Wyndham for their belief that he was driven to take service 
with the Pretender by the act of attainder passed against him. The 
Stuart Papers show this to have been an afterthought. The articles 
of impeachment and the bill of attainder were dated 6/17 August 1715; 
but his first interview with the Pretender had taken place at Commercy 
in the second week of July.” He was therefore no martyr to the per- 
secution of the government. Derwentwater is represented as another. 
‘Derwentwater’s innocent blood went up crying to the skies’ (p. 263). 
He was taken red-handed in arms against the crown, and though he 
pleaded that his ‘undertaking was sudden’ and not preconcerted, 
Walpole told the house of commons that to his knowledge the ‘ earl had 
been tampering with several people to persuade them to rise in favour of 
the Pretender six months before he appeared in arms.’ Again, we learn 

*C. 8S. Terry, The Chevalier St. George (1901), p. 341. 
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that Prince Charles, the young Pretender, inherited the virtues of hig 
father and grandfather. Contrasted with the English nation, lost to 
sense of shame under the house of Hanover, Charles was an English 
patriot. In 1755 England lost Minorea, ‘a disgrace at which Prince 
Charles was indignant, though the English cared no more than if 
George II had lost his pocket-handkerchief’ (p. 460). Horace Walpole 
however writes (11 July 1756), ‘ There is no describing the rage against 
Byng.’ ‘We are humbled, disgraced, angry’ (24 July). ‘The admiral 
was burnt in effigy in all the great towns; his seat and park in Hert- 
fordshire were assaulted by the mob and with difficulty saved. The 
streets and shops swarmed with injurious ballads, libels, and prints.’ 6 
Byng fell a victim, not to his judges, who desired his reprieve, but to the 
indignation of his countrymen at the abandonment of a possession then 
esteemed far above Gibraltar in value as giving the English fleets har- 
bourage in the Mediterranean during the winter months. 

The name of Mr. Lang is prefixed to the book, though he states in the 
preface that ‘most of the research and almost all the writing are Miss 
Shield’s’ (p. ix). If internal evidence were trusted, the book would be 
credited to a Roman catholic author with a zeal not according to 
discretion. The Scottish Episcopalian liturgy is nicknamed ‘ mongre 
rites’ (p. 846); the Pretender is blamed for having ‘taken exclusively 
protestant counsellors’ (p. 381) ; Atterbury, Jacobite though he was, is 
‘a truculent protestant ’ (p. 388). 

A certain number of blunders occur. Count Dillon’s regiment of 
infantry is represented as carrying ‘standards’ instead of ‘colours’ 
(p. 163, n.), The duke of Leeds received a commission from the Pre- 
tender in 1715 as vice-admiral, ‘as he knew something of the sea ’ (p. 242) ; 
he had fought in several naval actions and risen to the rank of vice- 
admiral in the royal navy, but his Jacobitism was suspect. Colonel 
Joseph Yorke was not Sir Joseph in 1760 (p. 465). Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
the tory leader, twice appears as Hamner (p. 169). The index is 
defective: for example, Count Belke (p. 73), Staines (p. 88), Tunstal 
(pp. 183, 206), Kingston (p. 286) do not occur in it; the marshal duke 
‘de Mantignon’ appears twice (pp. 90, 188) and is indexed once, but 
is only known to the Biographie Générale as ‘de Matignon.’ 


I. 8S. Leapam. 


La Guerre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplomatique et Militaire. Par 
RicHarp Wappineton. Vol. IV. ‘Torgau; Pacte de Famille.’ 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1907.) 


Txis volume of M. Richard Waddington’s great work is already con- 
cerned with the Avors, or fall of the action, in the great historical 
drama of the Seven Years’ War—though the end is not as yet. 
When the campaigns of the fifth year of that war opened, the hope 
—or fear—was but faint in the principal belligerents that any im- 
portant changes were likely to be brought about in the territorial 
relations existing between them. Maria Theresa, indeed, still re- 
ligiously clung to her purpose of recovering Silesia, and Frederick II 
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had not yet abandoned the design, which had been the actual cause of 
the war, of rounding off his dominions by the annexation of the Saxon 
electorate. But the tenacity of both sovereigns was beginning to find 
its limits; and within the span of time covered by the narrative of 
this volume Frederick was eager to make peace, provided only that 
the possession of Silesia was guaranteed to him, and the high-spirited 
empress allowing it to be understood that she had ceased to regard the 
restoration of Silesia as a sine qua non of her assent to a treaty. The 
occupation by France of certain positions and districts in western Germany 
had always been regarded as the means to an end rather than as an end 
in itself. On the other hand, in the New World the struggle for supremacy 
between France and England was really over; the gallant endeavour, 
admirably told in these pages, to reverse the decision in Canada was, to all 
intents and purposes, left unsupported by the mother country; and the 
attempt to redress the balance in the New World by means of the typical 
representative country of the Old—no other than Spain—was foredoomed 
to failure. 

Thus it is not surprising that in the case of the latter part of the 
Seven Years’ War the more complicated and difficult passages of 
the story should connect themselves with the peace which could not yet 
be consummated rather than with the war which was still dragging its 
seemingly interminable length along. The conditions which had beset 
the conduct of the war had in many respects remained the same, and in 
some they had become aggravated. Frederick II, with all his reverses 
and all his failures, continued to prove himself incomparably the greatest 
captain of his age—gifted with qualities of military leadership before 
which those of any of his adversaries pale, and which at times render us 
indifferent to the last phase of the discussion as to whether it was as a 
strategist or as a tactician that he more conspicuously excelled or fell 
short. He could not only snatch victory out of the hands of chance, as 
he did at Liegnitz in 1760, but, by means of instructions which were to have 
crowned victory, he could avert disaster, as he did at Torgau later in the 
same year. In his conduct of war, it was not so much that, like King 
George II, he refused ever to forgive his generals their mistakes as that, by 
imposing impossibilities upon them, he accustomed them to emulate his 
own marvellous efforts in the way of rapidity of movement and elasticity of 
self-recovery. Yet this mighty commander, whose soldier’s soul, so to 
speak, dwelt in the offensive, and who raised his State to the rank of a 
great power by the achievements of his army, had, in the period of the 
war which M. Waddington’s narrative has reached at the beginning of 
this volume, to fill up the vast gaps in that army in the highways and 
byways of the land, by levies in conquered Saxony, by the blandish- 
ments of his recruiting officers through the length and breadth of 
Germany, by deserters and prisoners of war forcibly thrust into the 
ranks. Officers were, of course, in such circumstances harder to secure 
than privates (at an earlier date Laudon had, in an unlucky moment, 
been refused a Prussian commission). One hardly knows what more to 
admire—the courage which was needed for the continuous effort of carry- 
ing on great military operations with such material, or the wonderfully 
enduring force of the disciplinary system of Frederick William I, which 
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had made it possible to combine this material with the Landeskinder into 
the best army in Europe. But quantity was now even more difficult to 
secure than quality ; and Ferdinand of Brunswick had to hope in vain 
for substantial Prussian reinforcements, which would have enabled him 
to give a better account of that capable general (not in his own judgment 
only), Marshal de Broglie. 

On the Austrian side Daun and Daun’s methods appear unchanged 
either by prosperous or by adverse experiments—either by the general 
desire (including even the willingness of Kaunitz) to give as much credit 
as possible to Laudon, or even by the necessity of concerting action with 
the Russian commanders. Sure of himself, and sure of the empress, 
Daun remains the same as ever, not ashamed to confess la peur de 
malhewrs qu’on ne devait pas craindre, mais qu'il est sage cependant de 
prévenir, and, as in Silesia in the autumn of 1760, pushing his system 
of tactics to an extreme which the Roman cunctator himself would 
hardly have adopted vis-d-vis of Hannibal, the two armies for several 
days maneuvring backwards and forwards in the immediate vicinity of 
one another, till at last they stood face to face in two equally impregnable 
mountain positions. In the present volume Daun is presented to the 
reader largely through the comments of the Frenchman Montazet, who was 
attached to his staff during his last campaigns, and who, though he 
could not speak a word of German, was a shrewd observer both of men 
and actions. When at the battle of Torgau (in M.Waddington’s opinion 
improperly called by that name) Daun received a wound which obliged 
him to resign the chief command, his French companion paid him a 
tribute of praise and affection which is worth recording. 


Pour moi, j’avoue que sa valeur, sa fermeté, son honnéteté, son désintéresse- 
ment pour sa personne, et son amour pour le bien de sa souveraine font une 
impression sur mon cceur et sur mon esprit qui ne s’effacera de ma vie. 


The co-operation between the Austrian and Russian armies which 
political considerations made more than ever desirable it proved by no 
means easy to maintain. Since the campaign of 1759 Laudon was 
nearly the only Austrian general with whom Soltikoff and his subordinates 
were disposed to enter into common action, and it was after conference 
with him that a Russian corps under Chernycheff was in August 1760 
allowed to cross the Oder; but Chernycheff beat a hasty retreat after 
Liegnitz, owing to Daun’s having failed to maintain the requisite com- 
munications with him. When hereupon, notwithstanding the advice of 
Montazet, the attempts at a closer co-operation between the Austrian and 
Russian armies were resumed, they were carried on with much difficulty ; 
but the raid on Berlin in October was actually undertaken by a combined 
Russo-Austrian force. Still, even in this tolerably simple operation the 
partners managed to differ, in consequence of the multitude and diversity 
of the orders on both sides ; and it seems a question whether Rochow (who, 
though reinforced, had only a force of 17,000 men with which to oppose 
a besieging army of rather more than twice that number) would have 
decided to capitulate had he been aware that nothing else was so likely to 
unite his adversaries. It may be worth mentioning, with regard to the 
behaviour of the soldiery of the allied armies in the captured city, that the 
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Austrians, and not the Russians, were said to have been guilty of gross 
offences; but no conclusions ought to be drawn from this circumstance 
as to the relative degree of civilisation exhibited by the armies of the 
several nations that took part in the Seven Years’ War. On Frederick’s 
raising the siege of Dresden in the previous August his troops had treated 
the famous Grosse Garten, its charming greenery and its much-prized 
set of marble statues, with a vandalism remembered for many a day by the 
long-suffering Saxons. Again, it may safely be asserted that no European 
army of the time, officers or men, had reached a higher level of manners 
than the French; yet what could be more unpleasant than the tone of 
the comte de Vault in reporting the doings of the vicomte de Belsunce 
and a brother officer against le Prussien who faisait le fanfaron in a 
position opposed to theirs near Géttingen ? 


M. de Belsunce est retourné 4 Ja chasse hier au soir, et il ne reviendra pas, 
suivant les apparences, les mains vides. 


For the rest, neither the transitory occupation of Berlin nor any other 
action of the Russian troops in the campaign of 1760 (including the 
second siege of Colberg) exercised any effect upon the progress of the war. 

As for the military efficiency of the French army, its real shortcomings 
make themselves only too clearly manifest in the long chapter conscien- 
tiously devoted by M. Waddington to the campaigns of Marshal de Broglie 
against Ferdinand of Brunswick in the years 1760 and 1761, a chapter 
whose narrative, notwithstanding its lucidity, one would have some 
difficulty in following but for the admirable map provided at the end 
of the volume. The most notable military incident in their course was 
the comte de Broglie’s gallant defence of Cassel: nearly the whole of 
the landgraviate, after having been reconquered by Ferdinand, had to be 
evacuated again by him; but he fairly maintained himself against the 
further advances of the French before the unavoidable season for winter 
quarters arrived. Undoubtedly, as the historian says, the fact that these 
campaigns, though on the whole favourable to the French, led to no very 
tangible result should not be held to argue incapacity in the marshal, 
who on the contrary was deficient neither in spirit nor in skill. The 
disappointing character of the results achieved was attributed by Broglie 
himself not to want of men—for something like half the entire military 
strength of France stood on German soil in 1761—but to want of supplies 
and general war office mismanagement. There is no reason for supposing 
that the material of the French army had deteriorated, though its losses 
in men were relatively excessive—perhaps, as is here suggested, owing to 
the practice of sending out too many advanced posts. That however 
there was something rotten in the military system of France at this time 
is abundantly clear from the correspondence—only too amusing in its 
details, though not all the outpourings are so excellent in style as the 
letters of the abbé de Broglie—of which this portion of M. Waddington’s - 
narrative is full. No war could prosper of which the executants were 
hopelessly at odds with one another—the commander-in-chief remonstrat- 
ing with the minister of war (down to the time of Belleisle’s death) and 
pouring out floods of comment on his subordinates, who might be trusted 
to return it with interest with regard both to himself and to each other, 
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combining with their other functions the most pestilent practices indulged 
in by unconscientious war correspondents of a later day. 

French soldiers, and French officers, as all the world knows, are at their 
best in the attack; and no finer chapter of military, or for that matter of 
patriotic, history has been put forth of late than that which M. Waddington 
has most opportunely devoted to the last attempts at preserving Canada 
to the French crown. Special interest is sure to be taken in the singularly 
striking episode of the second siege of Quebec, and of the French victory 
of Sainte-Foix, fought a little to the north of ‘the plateau where Wolfe 
and Montcalm had a few months earlier found a glorious death.’ No 
doubt the battle was waged and won in vain; but the heroism of Lévis 
and his associates will remain unforgotten. Englishmen too, whether or 
not General Murray’s view be approved that he was obliged to assume 
the offensive at Sainte-Foix, will be ready to pay a tribute to his undis- 
mayed courage and cool judgment both during the fight and afterwards. 
Time, of course, was on his side; for, less fortunate than he, his 
adversaries never came into possession of the supplies intended for them. 
The most astonishing feature in the narrative is perhaps the fact that the 
siege of Quebec should have been attempted without, practically, any 
artillery to speak of. After the siege had collapsed, the process of 
subjection progressed after a fashion on which it is impossible to look back 
without sympathy for the losing side, though no resort seems to have been 
had by the winning to measures unjustifiable by necessity. The conquest 
of Canada was completed by Amherst; and in relating this process 
M. Waddington once more uses his best endeavours to hold the balance 
fairly between winners and losers, although I must confess myself wholly 
unable to agree with the conclusion at which he has arrived, He 
believes that the reasons given by Amherst for the severity of the terms 
imposed by him on the French troops (for the terms in general are 
allowed to have been liberal) on the occasion of the capitulation of 
Montreal—to wit, ‘the infamous part played by the French troops in 
encouraging the Indians to commit the most horrible and unprecedented 
cruelties during the course of the war, together with the avowed acts 
of treachery and perfidy’ on the part of the troops in question—were due 
to his remembrance of the humiliating convention of Kloster-Zeven, at 
which he had assisted as adjutant of the duke of Cumberland. 

The peace negotiations of the year 1761 and the preceding few 
months, of which the chief interest lies in the transactions between England 
and France—the other powers only rarely taking any part beyond that of 
interested and more or less benevolent onlookers—actually commenced 
soon after the death of George II in October 1760 ; but the motive causes 
of the whole series of negotiations which followed had begun to operate 
even before that warlike and self-consistent prince passed away. On the 
one hand, Frederick II had for some time been sincerely anxious for peace, 
so long as he was not called upon to surrender ‘a single village’ of his 
territory; on the other, his popularity in England had unmistakably 
decreased, as the burdens of the war became more and more oppressive, 
and as the conclusion in his favour of the long struggle seemed more and 
more remote. In view of these things, and again of the splendid 
successes of England in the New World, and the indecisive course of the 
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campaigns in western Germany, it was only in the nature of things that 
before the end of 1760 Pitt and Frederick II should have agreed upon 
aiming at a separate Anglo-French pacification, which would react 
favourably upon the general progress of the warin Germany. There was 
however a fundamental difference, to start with, between the great king 
and the great minister as to how the war in Germany was to be 
continued. While the former blandly proposed that the German 
troops hitherto in British pay should continue in receipt of it, but be 
transferred to his own army (although France was to cease to grant 
subsidies to Russia and Sweden), Pitt merely contemplated a fresh British 
subsidy to Prussia. With views such as those entertained by the king of 
Prussia, it cannot be thought surprising that he should have preferred as 
the initial process a separate Anglo-French pacification rather than the 
summoning of a general European peace congress—an idea which found 
great favour with Austria, whose desire for peace might still be described 
as of the Platonic sort. 

The ministerial changes in England after the accession of George III 
most assuredly strengthened the feeling in this country favourable to 
peace ; but Pitt was at first himself sincerely desirous of a settlement with 
France, and indeed could hardly but have. wished to take advantage of the 
existing colonial situation. Choiseul, who directed the foreign policy of 
France, and directed it with a high hand, was quite prepared to meet the 
British minister half-way ; for Choiseul was anything but a friend to the 
Austrian alliance, and would gladly have regained a free hand for France 
in the affairs of Europe. The tendencies of King Louis XV himself were 
pacific. Unfortunately however the brilliant statesman who had the 
reins jp his hand, with a light-heartedness which extinguishes any admir- 
ation excited by his fertility of resource, keenness of insight, or pungency 
of wit, was playing a double game, and it was the ultimate revelation of 
his duplicity which, to the unfeigned delight of Kaunitz, infuriated Pitt, 
and as a matter of course put an end to the entire transaction. In a 
word, the negotiation with England was, at the very time when it first 
came on the fapis, used by Choiseul as a menace with which to draw Spain 
into an intimate alliance with France: he offered King Carlos the choice 
between a joint attack upon England or, better still, a joint attack upon 
Portugal, an ‘ English colony,’ with her own colony of Brazil, which was 
to end in the suppression of the Portuguese monarchy and the annexation 
of its dominions to Spain, or, at the least, joint action which should force 
the United Provinces to declare war against England. If Spain rejected 
these proposals, France would make her peace with England, and Spain, 
who had a long list of unsatisfied complaints against that power, must 
take the consequences. 

Such is the first chapter of a story whose later developments must be 
read in an exposition of masterly completeness and perspicuity. The . 
fears of Spain and the wishes of the king overcame the caution of Wall, 
who had previously been British in his sympathies, and led to the celebrated 
pacte de famille, concluded on 15 August 1761 ; and, finally, the endeavour 
of Choiseul, at a late date in the negotiations, to mix up the Spanish 
grievances with the question of the pacification between France and 
England proved, not indeed the rock on which the negotiations split, 
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for they had before this arrived at a hopeless divergence, but the occa- 
sion for an open rupture. This was soon followed by that declaration of 
war by England against Spain for which Pitt had made up his mind, 
though he had ceased to be minister when it was actually issued. 
The differences between the two powers who took the lead in the nego- 
tiations—which were conducted with the aid of a French agent in London 
(Bussy) and an English agent in Paris (Hans Stanley), on whose des- 
patches M. Waddington has largely drawn—turned on questions as to 
which it is not so easy to affirm Pitt’s predetermination as it is in the 
matter of his attitude towards Choiseul’s advancement of the Spanish claims. 
The main points treated in the British wltimatwm (not, as Pitt allowed to 
Bussy, inevitably an ultimatissimum), attached as a sort of appendix to 
the note rejecting Choiseul’s mémoire concerning the engagements of France 
with Spain, and again in the French ultimatum, drawn up principally for 
show, had not been settled between the two powers before the negotiations 
between them broke down. (They included the difficult question of the 
American fisheries, that of the equivalent for Minorca, and, above all, 
that of the course to be adopted with reference to the districts and places 
occupied by the French in western Germany—in a word, the whole problem 
whether the wti possidetis should be adopted as the basis of an agree- 
ment, or whether some earlier limit of time should be substituted for it.) 
Yet such was the effect of the ambitious self-confidence which overcame 
Choiseul’s acumen that he had already put forward this inchoate separate 
negotiation as the foundation of a general peace, or rather had with 
admirable skill (for he was adiplomatic artist of consummate ability) induced 
Russia, and through Russia Austria, to accept this programme, according 
to which the preliminary negotiations leading up to the general congress 
were to be committed to his own master hands. The belligerent who 
saw clearly through all this diplomatic display was Frederick II, to whom 
an armistice would have been almost as valuable as peace itself, but who 
had from the first resolved that he would yield nothing. The end, as 
was observed at the beginning of this rapid notice, was not as yet. Pitt, 
who had negotiated without a sufficiently clear purpose, and who was 
unable to look at things, like a statesman of the type of Bedford, from any 
point of view but his own and that of his country, had urged that country 
forward into a new phase of the war. He had not miscalculated Great 
Britain’s strength or that of the new combination of allies which she was 
to encounter. Frederick, who, his moments of human weakness apart, 
had faced his foes while fortune frowned, must make one more appeal for 
her smiles; and certainly the Austro-Russian alliance was not a bond 
which nothing could break. Thus the last stage of the struggle begins. 
The campaigns described in the present volume are illustrated by 
some very valuable maps and plans, supplied from the abundant resources 
of the French war office. It should be added that the accuracy of the text, 
even in minute points of detail, is very remarkable, even a misprinted 
German personal or local name being of very rare occurrence. Among 
a few which I have noted are ‘Major V. Unruh’ (p. 22) and ‘ Closter 
Severn’ (p. 866); surely ‘Moldau’ and ‘Mulde’ are not identical, as 
seems to be suggested (p. 122). It is of course only bya slip that Bute 
(co the general correctness of whose conduct this volume bears fresh 
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testimony) is in one passage (p. 413) said to have accepted the wnder- 
secretaryship of the Northern Department. A. W. Warp. 


Anecdotes Historiques. Par le Baron Hoxoré Dovexsun,; Publiées 
pour la Société d’Histoire contemporaine ‘par Maurice TouRNEUX. 
(Paris: Picard. 1907.) x 

-THeE contents of this volume differ greatly in wales. “By far in. best 

part is an autobiographical fragment by Duveyrier describing his boy- 

hood. : Honoré Duveyrier was born in 1753, the son of a gay, careless 

.officer who excelled in the art of utilising friends and relatives. .-Young 

‘Daveyrier’s first years were spent in a remote Alpine fortress, of which 

‘his father: was commandant. When he reached school age he was sent 

to the college of Plessis, the foremost institution of its kind in Paris. 

He gives a strange, almost a unique picture of education at the close of 

the ancien régime. Life in the college of Plessis was no desert of 

grammar lessons, varied with whipping. The authorities were lax 
beyond belief and indulgent even to silliness. Boys went in‘and out un- 
controlled. They absented themselves from class for months together 
without reproof. One of Honoré’s schoolfellows, having won a prize of 

1500 francs in a lottery, declared that they must eat and drink it all. 

The class dormitory became a magazine of wine and provisions where 

eighty lads feasted sumptuously for three days. One of the staff came at 

last, not to reprove, but to beg that they would eat their victuals in the 
refectory. _He-was politely shown to the door. On another occasion 
the whole school broke out to fight the lads of certain hostile colleges 
with swords, then worn by young gentlemen. The battle was averted, 
but the culprits were not punished. No thought was bestowed on 
health or cleanliness, and young Duveyrier at one time fell into a 
condition which modern delicacy will not allow us to describe. When 
he had finished his education he was sent back to his parents, free of 
charge, by a device characteristic of the time. A family friend, the 
governor of the Hotel des Invalides, gave him the command of a com- 
pany which was marching to Roussillon. Whenever any of the men fell 

ill and were left behind, their rations were drawn in money and credited 

to the young commander, who was thus some twenty louis richer by the 

end of the journey. 

The autobiography ends at this point. Duveyrier did not enter the 
army, but became a lawyer. In 1789 he was chosen an elector of the 
Third Estate in Paris and afterwards a swppléant in the National 
Assembly. The Assembly sent him with another deputy to restore 
order in Nancy after the famous mutiny of August 1790. He performed 
this task with so much credit that he obtained a high post under the 
minister of justice. He thus took a large part in organising the new 
judicial system decreed by the Assembly. In 1791 Louis XVI. sent 
him to the prince of Condé with aformal injunction that the prince 
should return to France. Duveyrier’s account of the mission, printed 
here, shows that he believed the errand to be one of considerable danger. 
Although staunch to the Revolution, Duveyrier was arrested. after 
10 August 1792, but had the luck to be released before the. September 
massacres. Some time later Garat, the minister of the interior, gave 
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him a mission in northern Europe which enabled him to keep out of 
France during the Terror. While he was away his wife destroyed all his 
papers, a fact to be remembered in reading these Anecdotes. In Bona- 
parte’s Italian campaign Duveyrier acted as representative of the parties 
who contracted for the military hospitals, and he gives a few interesting 
notes of his relations with the great man. Later, when the Directory 
conquered the Papal States, Duveyrier accompanied the army. When 
the Roman republic was established, Duveyrier speculated in church 
lands. He complains that subsequently the First Consul, eager to reach 
an understanding with the pope, treated him and his partners in this 
business most unfairly. Many pages of the Anecdotes are devoted to this 
subject, but we do not know what might be urged on behalf of the 
First Consul. After 18 Brumaire Duveyrier was an active member of 
the Tribunate, and when that body was suppressed he received an 
honourable judicial appointment. He had mellowed into a sound 
imperialist when the restoration came to blight his fortunes. He lived 
to hail the revolution of 1830, and died a zealous Orleanist in 1839. 

The Anecdotes were originally printed in 1837 for private circulation 
but copies have become so scarce that the work was virtually unknown 
even to professed historians. With the exception of the autobiographical 
part, it cannot be rated very highly. Duveyrier was an intelligent and 
respectable man, but he was hardly more, nor was he really in the con- 
fidence of the men who made history. A considerable part of this 
volume is devoted to the question whether the duke of Orleans had any- 
thing to do with the insurrection of 5 and 6 October. Duveyrier, 
having been consulted by the duke as to his defence against the charge 
of complicity, may have known much that professional honour required 
him to conceal. In the text he does not go beyond refuting such fanciful 
accusations as that the duke was seen in woman’s clothes urging on the 
mob to assail the queen’s apartment. To the broader indictment that 
the duke prepared and fostered the rising he opposes nothing better than 
rhetoric. Duveyrier’s anecdotes concerning Dumouriez and Fouché are 
amusing, if not always probable. Some strange blunders in fields where 
we can test his statements lessen our faith in his general accuracy. 
M. Tourneux has performed his task of editor with care and diligence. 

F. C. Montacus. 


Quellen zur Geschichte des Zeitalters der Franzisischen Revolution. 
Zweiter Teil: ‘Diplomatische Verhandlungen.’ Erster Band: ‘ Der 
Frieden von Campo Formio.’ Herausgegeben von HerMANN Hirrer 
und Friepricn Lucxwatpt. (Innsbruck: Wagner. 1907.) 

Ir would have been a serious loss to students of the Revolutionary period 

had. the death, in March 1905, of Hermann Hiiffer prevented the 

publication of the great collection of documents which he had made 
for. his, projected work on that period, and one therefore welcomes 
this volume as a proof that some at least of the fruits of his researches 
are to be made accessible. The committee appointed to act as his literary 
executors have found it possible to arrange for the publication of the 
documents relating to the diplomacy of the years 1792-1797, and it is 
expected that this volume, which deals with the Franco-Austrian negotia- 
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tions of 1795-1797, will be followed by two others. The present instal- 
ment has been produced by Professor Luckwaldt, of Danzig, who has 
augmented the collection left by Professor Hiiffer from his own researches 
and has contributed a lengthy introduction of considerable value, 
which takes the shape of a survey of Austria’s policy from 1792 to 
the conclusion of the peace of Campo Formio. Herr Luckwaldt has 
done his work well and evidently possesses a thorough familiarity with 
his subject, and he throws a good deal of light on the history of the 
First Coalition, especially in the period after the defection of Prussia 
and most of the minor states, 

The name which occurs most frequently in Herr Luckwaldt’s pages is 
that of Austria’s foreign minister, and the introduction might fairly be 
described as a criticism of Thugut’s policy. The lack of decision and 
initiative ascribed to Thugut (e.g. pp. xcix, ciii) is perhaps a little exagger- 
ated and Herr Luckwaldt has hardly made sufficient allowance for the 
insecurity of Thugut’s position. As he said on one occasion, ‘I fear 
Vienna more than the enemy,’ and it is important to realise that not only 
was Thugut personally unpopular, but all through the war there was a 
strong peace party at Vienna, which steadily gathered strength, until at 
last it was largely its predominance at the Austrian court which caused 
Thugut to abandon his opposition to the conclusion of peace. The faults 
which are brought home to Thugut are his desire for territorial aggran- 
disement, his effort to play a double game and to gain at the expense of 
France and Prussia simultaneously, and the incurable optimism which 
was always causing him to postpone a decisive step in the generally 
unreasonable expectation that in the meantime events might take a turn 
for the better. Blindness to the true nature of the situation more than 
once made him miss opportunities, and his policy of procrastination and 
evasion gained him little advantage. As examples one may quote 
the delays he caused after preliminaries had been arranged at Leoben, 
because he expected a victory for the moderate party in France over the 
more aggressive and Jacobinical Directory; while in another case he 
refused to assist Pitt’s efforts to bring about peace at the end of 1795, 
because Clerfayt’s victories on the Rhine had filled him with great hopes 
for 1796, which was to be made memorable by Bonaparte’s Italian 
campaign. Similarly in the autumn of 1796 he rejected French overtures 
in the hope of rousing Italy against the French as the enemies of the 
church. But on this occasion he did seem to have reason to think that 
Russian help had at last been secured, and it was unfortunate for him 
that his calculations were upset by what Lucchesini called ‘the worst 
blow Austria could have suffered’ (p. cxxiii)—Catherine’s sudden death. 
The charge of treachery sometimes brought against Thugut on account 
of Austria’s very inefficient defence in the Netherlands in 1794 is not 
supported by Herr Luckwaldt. Thugut’s hostility to France was not as _ 
keen in 1793 and 1794 as it afterwards became, but he had no idea in 
1794 of a separate understanding with France : his great aim was to secure 
better relations with Russia and thereby to isolate Prussia, of whom he 
was always suspicious. But Thugut cannot escape a large share 
of responsibility for the failure of the coalition: while making war on 
France he was always hoping to damage Prussia, and thus was at cross 
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purposes with England, which, as usual, sought to unite the two chief 
German powers against France. Divergent objects were at the root of 
the collapse of the coalition. 

There are many other points of importance and interest in Herr 
Luckwaldt’s admirable introduction which might be dwelt upon, but 
perhaps the principal one is his insistence on the decisive character of 
Bonaparte’s share in the diplomacy of 1797. The peace of Campo 
Formio was, as Talleyrand said, d la Bonaparte. The Directors dis- 
liked it ; it was too moderate for the Jacobins, but it exactly suited the 
needs of Bonaparte and was emphatically his work. The story here 
related, of the fresh demands he was constantly producing when the 
Austrians believed the last word had been said, is an interesting fore- 
taste of his later methods, and the manner in which he obtained the 
Tonian Islands for France (cf. pp. cxcevi ff.) shows that Cobenzl was no 
more a match for him in diplomacy than were Alvintzy and Wurmser 
in the field. C. T. ATKINSON. 


La Trahison de Pichegru et les Intriques royalistes dans l Est avant 

Fructidor. Par G. Cauprinuier. (Paris: Alean. 1908.) 

M. CaupRILLIER has addressed himself to the task of solving the problem 
of Pichegru’s behaviour from his assumption of command of the army of 
the Rhine in 1795 down to his imprisonment in the Temple after the 
coup d’état of Fructidor. In his introduction he traces the variety of 
opinions that have been held of Pichegru from the time of his death 
down to M. Ernest Daudet, who in his Histoire de l’Emigration was 
inclined to acquit the general of any treason. M. Caudrillier however 
appears to be the first to attempt the solution of the problem on really 
scientific lines and from complete acquaintance with the documents. He 
has employed for his purpose the papers of Condé, now at Chantilly; the 
papers of the English agents Wickham and Crawfurd, now in the Public 
Record Office ; the papers at the ministries of war and foreign affairs in 
Paris ; the National Archives, the departmental archives of the Jura, and 
other important papers. Thus the material for a good study of the 
problem has been collected, and it may be said at once that M. Caudrillier 
seems to have made excellent use of his opportunities. The reader may 
complain at times that in a book of nearly 400 pages references without 
any indication of the page are lacking in completeness ; but it is easy to 
see that here we have a work which shows clear signs of careful piecing 
together of scattered evidence. 

Pichegru assumed command of the army of the Rhine at the end of 
April 1795, and refused to carry out the crossing of the Rhine, projected 
by the Committee of Public Safety, on the ground that the army was not in 
a fit condition for such an enterprise, an excuse which all seem to be 
agreed was valid and in accordance with the facts. On 16 August hehad 
his first interview with an agent from Condé, and on 25 Augusi he 
sent a note to Condé himself, who did not reveal these negotiations to 
the Austrians till November. It does not seem clear that his inaction 
previous to this date was due to his treasonable intentions: the condition 
of his army seems to have precluded vigorous action. But from 26 
August onwards there is certainly not only a very suspicious correspon- 
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dence between his royalist intentions and his military measures, but 
positive evidence of his disloyalty to the republic. He intended to create 
discontent in the army by inaction and by want of success, and having 
thus discredited the central government in its eyes, to use it as a means 
of restoring the Monarchy when the Convention or Directory should 
have been overthrown at Paris. The essence of his plan was that 
the monarchical restoration must be effected by public opinion in the 
army and in Paris. Hence the guns of Bonaparte in Vendémiaire 
seriously checked one side of his plan. But in exciting discontent in the 
army he seems to have been successful. By his sluggishness he enabled 
the Austrians to defeat Jourdan, and he won no great success for him- 
self. When in November 1795 an armistice was concluded, Pichegru, 
whose plans were bound up with unsuccessful war, grumbled, but 
made the best of it by taking no great pains to increase the comfort of 
his troops and allowing royalist pamphlets to be distributed among 
them. And all this time he was in communication with Condé and 
Wickham through Fauche-Borel, Courant, Montgaillard, and others. 
Owing to rumours he offered to resign his command, but the Directors 
did not accept it until he came on leave to Paris in March 1796. They 
had no evidence against him beyond vague accusations; and they gave 
him the embassy at Stockholm, and even had sufficient confidence in 
him to allow him to return to Strassburg. The result was that instead of 
going to Stockholm he went to the Jura, where he remained in direct cor- 
respondence, by means of a musical cipher, with Condé, and was receiving 
considerable sums of money from Wickham at Berne. He even sent 
advice to the Austrians as to their plan of campaign. But no action could 
result, for Condé was always in favour of a violent military pronun- 
ciamiento, conjoined with a rising in the east, whereas Pichegru as 
constantly adhered to his plan of converting the army and public opinion. 
After his election to the five hundred, Pichegru continued his royalist 
schemes in connexion with Dandré, Louis XVIII’s agent in Paris, and 
nearly entrapped Carnot into them on false pretences. But Carnot 
escaped from the trap, as the Directors made a discovery which showed 
the greatness of the danger and compelled them to take measures in 
self-defence. This discovery was the first piece of evidence that the 
Directors had received of Pichegru’s treason. It came to them, not from 
the Austrians, as bas been supposed, but from Bonaparte. When 
D’Antraigues was arrested at Trieste by Bernadotte his papers were 
found to contain the story of the negotiations between Pichegru and 
Condé, as well as the attempts that the royalists had made to suborn 
Bonaparte. Bonaparte and D’Antraigues, to save each other, suppressed 
the account of the negotiations with Bonaparte and only revealed those 
concerning Pichegru. The evidence was enough and Fructidor followed. 
It will be seen that, in the main, the stories of Montgaillard and 
Fauche-Borel have been confirmed; but now, thanks to M. Caudrillier’s 
industry, we have not merely a clear and connected account of Pichegru’s 
acts during these two years, but a story based on documentary evidence 
comprising several letters in Pichegru’s own handwriting; so that there 
can now be little doubt of the treason committed against the republic by 
the conqueror of Holland. L. G. WickHam Leaa. 
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Bonapartism : Six Lectures Delivered in the University of London. 

By H. A. L. Fisner. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1908.) 
Lorp Acron was of opinion that no intellectual exercise could be more 
invigorating than to watch the working of the mind of Napoleon, ‘ the 
most entirely known as well as the ablest of historic men.’ Hardly less 
inspiring is the study of the great political system of which he was the 
architect, and which to a large extent still forms the foundation and 
framework of French society. Mr. Fisher in this series of brilliant 
impressionist sketches traces the development of Bonapartism from its 
birth in Brumaire down to its destruction on the battle field of Sedan. 
It may be objected that a treatise which deals with both the first and 
the second empire must of necessity be lacking in the ‘ essential quality 
of dramatic unity.’ This is however not the case. The Bonapartism of 
the two Napoleons rested on the same fundamental theory of a despotism 
based on popular consent which ensured the continued existence of social 
order and social equality. There were in point of fact three phases 
through which Bonapartism actually passed. The first was the Bona- 
partism of the Consulate and the first Empire, the policy of government 
by an able and all-powerful dictator, for the purpose of rescuing France 
from the violent and chaotic tyranny of the Directorate, and of establishing 
an intelligent and methodical government conceived in the interests of all 
sections of the community. This policy was unfortunately not adhered 
to. The restless egoism of Napoleon I subordinated the material well- 
being of his subjects to his craving for power and conquest, and thus 
weakened his hold on the affections of the people and led to his fall. 
Next comes the Bonapartism of the Napoleonic legend. The exile on 
the distant rock of St. Helena devoted his energies to the creation of the 
ideal Bonapartism, which was designed to pave the way for the restora- 
tion of the fallen fortunes of his house. He perceived what was hidden 
from others, the fact that the sentiment of devotion to his cause had not 
been destroyed by his defeat at Waterloo. ‘ Millions of men,’ he said, 
‘weep for us, and glory isin mourning.’ Hence we get ‘la politique de 
Longwood,’ a somewhat discreditable attempt on his part to arouse the 
sympathies of the world on behalf of the gallant soldier of the Revolution 
made to suffer by a cruel gaoler at the behest of an inhuman and un- 
chivalrous foe. This was followed up by the portrayal of Bonapartism 
not as it actually was, but as he desired the world to believe it to have 
been. He declared himself to be the representative of the ideas of the 
Revolution. It was he who had defended the principle of nationality and 
had stood for peace and religion. 

Such was the Napoleonic legend, his bequest to posterity and the 
instrument by which the liberal bourgeoisie of France became converted 
to Bonapartism. As Mr. Fisher points out, the French nation under the 
monarchy of the Restoration and of July had ‘remained Napoleonic 
without being conscious of the fact.’ The machine of government was 
the same; the despotism of Napoleon still existed, but was exploited 
by the émigrés. On the other hand Louis Philippe’s common-sense 
rule wearied his subjects, and was associated with a weak and in- 
glorious foreign policy. In 1848 the monarchy collapsed with a rapidity 
which was as sensational as it was unprecedented. Napoleon III had 
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for a long time past been on the alert and promptly seized the opportunity. 
The circumstances attendant on the establishment of the second empire 
do not redound to his credit, but the French were once again clamouring 
for strong and efficient government. Mr. Fisher, who is very fair to 
Napoleon III, shows that the latter endeavoured to carry into effect the 
principles of the Napoleonic legend, but that he lacked the energy, the 
strength of will, the force of character, and the belief in his own powers 
which go to make a successful despot. He had gained power by means of 
@ conspiracy, and he had to conspire to maintain it. His policy at home 
was crooked; abroad it was vacillating. He alienated the clericals by 
the Italian war and the commercial classes by the treaty with England; 
so that he was forced to make a bid for the support of the liberals by the 
concession of parliamentary government. Mr. Fisher seems to think that 
but for the Franco-German war the liberal empire might have saved the 
situation, and that a Bonaparte might even now be seated on the throne 
of France. But in any case Bonapartism was doomed before the war 
broke out, for Bonapartism and popular government were incompatible 
and could not have continued to exist side by side in the state. In the 
then temper of the French people a reversion to the despotism of 
Napoleon would have been impossible, for the strong man who alone 
could have brought it about was lacking. 

Mr. Fisher is perhaps inclined to lay too much stress on the influence 
of the ancien régime on the development of Bonapartism in its earliest 
phases. He takes the view that it was ‘ Napoleon’s function in history 
to fuse the old France with the new.’ It is with the greatest diffidence 
that one ventures to dissent from so eminent an authority, but it is at all 
events arguable that it was the annihilation of the old France, and the 
trend of political thought in the new France which rendered Bonapartism 
possible. Such elements of local self-government as had existed under 
the monarchy were swept away, and there was no obstacle left to the 
establishment of a dictatorship such as even Rousseau had admitted to 
be desirable in the event of a grave national emergency. This same 
destruction of the local bodies was the cause of the excessive centralisation 
of government under the Girondins, which in their feeble and incompetent 
hands proved to be disastrous. The condition of the commonwealth 
became critical, and thus power fell into the hands of Napoleon, the 
strong man for whom the nation had long been waiting. In conclusion 
the highest praise which can be given to Mr. Fisher’s masterly mono- 
graph is to say that it is in every way worthy of his reputation. His 
character sketch of Napoleon III is, in particular, a work of conspicuous 
merit. H. C. GurrerinaGe. 


The Victorian Chancellors. By J. B. Atuay, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vols. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1906-8.) 
In these volumes Mr. Atlay has given us an admirably succinct and 
scholarly account of the thirteen eminent lawyers who received the Great 
Seal from the hands of Queen Victoria. Lord Brougham makes the 
fourteenth; he is not, indeed, a Victorian chancellor, but his career is 
bound up with the legal and political history of the reign. Without him 
(as he would himself have contended) the party would be incomplete ; 
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and, having once obtained admission, he contrives to secure a larger 
share of attention than any of his noble and learned friends. These 
fourteen lives cover a long period of history, and the period is not closed, 
for Lord Halsbury is happily still with us. If Jowett’s maxim, ‘ Begin 
something large, and you will live to finish it,’ be sound, his lordship’s 
career will be the longest of those recorded in this book ; for he has given 
his name to a monumental digest of the laws of England, one volume of 
which is already in the hands of the legal profession. 

Lord Lyndhurst was born in 1772 at Boston, in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The tea-chests thrown into the harbour there in the 
following year were consigned to his maternal grandfather, Mr. Clarke. 
There was however nothing distinctively American in the future chan- 
cellor’s character ; his father was born in Limerick, and his own training 
was exclusively English. In the chambers of the then famous Tidd, he 
was the oldest, and, if Campbell may be trusted, the loudest, of a band of 
pupils and ex-pupils, all destined to high distinction in the law. Tidd 
himself was a man of great intellectual power, which he chose to expend 
on the details of common-law practice; if he is remembered by this 
generation, he owes his immortality to the junior partner in Wickfield 
& Heep. Brougham was a pupil of Tindal’s; and he came later on the 
scene, having begun his career at the Scottish bar. Of these ambitious 
young men, Copley was the first to attain high rank; he was solicitor- 
general, not, as Mr. Atlay says, when Queen Victoria was born, but 
within a month or two after that event. At the trial of Queen Caroline 
he and Brougham were pitted against one another; and in the struggles 
of the Reform period these two were never far from the fighting line. 
In the meantime ‘plain John Campbell’ was doing yeoman service to 
the whig cause, while Pepys and Sugden were accumulating those ample 
stores of learning and experience which made them greater lawyers, in the 
eyes of their profession, than either Brougham or Lyndhurst. The 
intricate and not always dignified politics of the ’thirties may be regarded 
as the chaos from which arose the comparatively peaceful and steady 
progress of her late Majesty’s reign. 

Through the legal and political maze which our chancellors have to 
tread, Mr. Atlay proves himself a competent and faithful guide. He is 
at his best when he deals with ambiguous characters, such as Brougham 
and Bethell. His critical acumen is so often qualified by his sense of 
humour that an unfavourable sentence, when he is constrained to utter it, 
is all the more impressive. Legal biography has fallen so often into 
careless or mischievous hands that we are grateful to a writer who verifies 
his dates and references. I venture to add a few queries, but they refer to 
matters of no great importance. In volume i., on p. 174, ‘ Adam Black’ 
should be ‘ Joseph Black.’ On p. 315 mention is made of the two un- 
paid members of the judicial committee; but these two are not 
‘assessors’; they are full members of the board. On p. 405 the 
expression ‘ spiritual peerage’ is not strictly accurate ; the bishops are 
lords of parliament but not peers. In volume ii., on p. 279, the sentence 
relating to Henry Reeve appears to assume that Greville was registrar 
of the privy council. Greville was clerk of the council; he may have 
acted as registrar at the time when Reeve was clerk of appeals. On 
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p. 881 the note which refers to the Rev. W. Sinclair, ‘ afterwards arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, and father of the present archdeacon of London,’ 
seems to require some correction. T. RaLerau. 


Onno Klopp, 1822-1903: ein Lebenslauf. Von Dr. Wiarp Kutopp. 
‘Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fiir bildende Kunst und vaterliche 
Altertiimer zu Emden,’ XVI.) (Osnabriick: Wehberg. 1907.) 

Onno Kuopp’s biography most certainly deserved not only to be written, 
but to be made accessible to a wider circle of readers than a local anti- 
quarian society. Dr. Wiard Klopp repeatedly claims that his desire 
has been to be ‘perfectly objective:’ as to private matters—even in 
treating so difficult a theme as his father’s conversion to catholicism 
after his children—he has been entirely successful ; and, though in his 
remarks on the general course of German and especially Hanoverian 
political affairs Finanzrath Klopp might have done well to exercise more 
restraint, I do not think that he has at any point shown himself either 
intentionally or actually unfair in stating the position of his father in the 
many and bitter historical and political controversies that filled an active 
literary life of nearly threescore years. For this the filial biographer 
should be allowed much credit; for Onno Klopp was himself never quite 
fairly treated by the dominant school of national historians, from whom 
he recognised at a very early date in his career that he would find no 
quarter. Not only did he—long before his own religious views had settled 
down—condemn the German Reformation and the wars which followed 
as a connected political movement for the disintegration of the empire, 
but he was an adversary of the policy of Prussia from the days of 
Frederick the Great’s annexation of East Friesland onwards, and this long 
before the course of events made him the chief literary champion of 
Guelph legitimism pure and simple. To write down such a man seemed 
possible, for he was without the literary brilliancy of his friend Janssen 
and a stranger to some of that historian’s seductive methods as a narrator ; 
moreover, he had weaknesses of his own, above all that rooted inability 
to see two sides to a question which no fulness of learning and no honesty 
of purpose can secure; but his energy as a worker, which few scholars 
even of his time and nation have surpassed, and the devotion which 
ennobled his labours, great and small, prevailed ; and he has left behind 
him work unlikely to be superseded and the remembrance of a career of 
rare self-sacrifice. 

Soon after completing his studies in the theological and philosophical 
faculties at Bonn, Berlin, and Géttingen, Onno Klopp decided to choose 
the profession of a teacher, and began its practice in his native East 
Frisian town of Leer (where his wonderful mother survived till 1885), 
and then at Osnabriick. Before long he married an accomplished 
woman, a professed and, as time was to show, a sincere catholic, though 
she had been brought up in a family where, in the most advanced spirit - 
of the Aufkldrung, the name of God was never mentioned. But Klopp 
could not settle down as a schoolmaster, and, after failing in his appli- 
cation for a post in the Hanover Archives, he gradually came to the 
resolution of living by his pen. His first impulse to historical studies 
had been received in his student days at Géttingen from the interest 
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taken by a comrade in the subject of Tilly (conceivably in his strange 
connexion with the principality of Calenberg); but it was not till later 
that he returned to the theme. The historical task which, in more 
respects than one, determined his future career was that of a history of 
East Friesland, which, with the support of the Landratscollegium at 
Aurich, he took in hand in 1853, and of which he published the third 
volume in 1858. This volume contained reflexions on the rule of 
Frederick the Great in East Friesland, which the Landratscollegiwm took 
upon itself to repudiate, at the same time refusing to continue its subsidy 
to Klopp’s History. King George V of Hanover very handsomely inter- 
vened to grant the subvention in their place ; and for Klopp this incident 
proved the occasion of acquiring the personal goodwill and confidence of 
a prince whom, on his death twenty years afterwards, the historian 
described as ‘ the best friend of my life.” Nor can it be fanciful to trace 
back to the same beginnings the growth of that adverse animus in 
Prussian historians which, to do them justice, Klopp was consistently at 
pains to foster. With regard to his political aims, it may be sufficient 
here to state that in 1865—a year before the crisis—he is found blandly 
suggesting at Vienna as the only way of protecting North Germany the 
renewed construction of a German fleet (long a favourite Hanoverian 
project, and as far back as 1848 the subject of Klopp’s earliest pamphlet) 
and the transfer of Holstein to Hanover. But Miinster’s ideals were not 
destined to be realised by a later generation. For the rest I cannot but 
think that the time has come for the labours of Klopp on East Frisian 
history to be resumed by another and more ‘objective’ writer. The 
periodical series of publications which have quite recently made their 
appearance encourage the hope that this theme will before long find a 
competent hand to treat it as a whole; and no such writer is unlikely to 
neglect either Klopp’s work on the subject or the extremely suggestive 
summary of the course of East Frisian history by which he replied in the 
Deutsche Volkszeitung to an attack culminating in the quotation (actual 
or supposed), Stultus est homo Saxonicus, qui homini Frisoni fidem dat. 
In 1858 Klopp settled down at Hanover, and in 1861 he was defini- 
tively attached to the service of the Hanoverian crown with a sufficient 
fixed salary as editor of the works of Leibniz, of which precious and 
ample inheritance of the world of letters at large, as well as of the house 
of Hanover in particular, the larger part was to be found in the royal 
library. The appointment, after being temporarily merged in the still 
better paid post of adviser as to the administration of the Hanoverian 
and other archives of the kingdom, with the title of Archivrath, was very 
gracefully renewed by King George in the days of his exile, and continued 
by his son, the present duke of Cumberland. The undertaking itself had 
been carried through five—practically six—volumes before it was, in 
1868, interrupted by the second sequestration of the Hanover library as 
part of the king’s private property; it was afterwards resumed, and the 
eleventh and last volume appeared in 1884. The work remains, as Dr. 
Wiard Klopp says, a ‘torso’; but, though it has not escaped criticism, 
its value for: the student of Leibniz’s political and historical works is 
inestimable, and the best testimonial to its value is the letter of the late 
Kuno Fischer, dated 1878 and reprinted in the present biography. This 
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eminent writer was inspired to an admirable sketch of Leibniz’s relations 
with the electress Sophia by a perusal of their correspondence, which 
fills vols. vii.-ix. of Klopp’s edition. In the same year in which he was 
named editor of Leibniz Klopp produced his most widely read historical 
production, Tilly in the Thirty Years’ War, afterwards enlarged by the 
author into a general history of the Thirty Years’ War up to the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus. (Gfrérer’s popular work on the same subject had 
been re-edited by Klopp in 1863.) The process of ‘ rehabilitation’ was 
never carried out with more thoroughness of will and energy than in 
this life of Tilly, though that probably well-intentioned but far from 
scrupulous veteran at the same time found another champion, mainly on 
religious grounds, in the comte de Villermont. But history cannot 
be rightly written in this way, though the elucidation of fact not unfre- 
quently, as in the case of Klopp’s Tilly, benefits by the process; and the 
author’s attempt to belittle the mighty historical figure of Gustavus 
Adolphus—for his efforts may justly be so described—once more recoiled 
upon the assailant. 

I have no wish to examine here the account given by Dr. Wiard 
Klopp of his father’s share in the events which in 1866 brought about 
the political downfall of the house of Hanover, and of his gallant 
attempts to avert the catastrophe. They were by no means confined to 
labours of his pen; for a few days before the baitle of Langensalza 
he started on a perilous journey with the purpose of bringing up Bavarian 
aid to the Hanoverian troops. The actual causes of his failure are open 
to much comment, and can hardly be indicated in passing. During the 
remaining thirty-seven years of his life he shared the exile of his 
unfortunate master and that master’s son at Hietzing and the neigh- 
bouring Penzing, where he was not a mere follower of their fortunes but 
a chosen counsellor in their affairs. It cannot be pretended that he 
exercised an influence upon the affairs of George V analogous to that 
which he commemorated in his edition (1888) of the correspondence 
between the Capuchin Marco d’Aviano and the emperor Leopold I; but 
the points of likeness in the two cases can hardly have escaped him. Be 
this as it may, there was no chance of repairing the broken Hanoverian 
crown, except sudore et sanguine. Happily the effusion of the latter was 
spared ; the former Onno Klopp gave freely in the heat of a day which 
for him had hardly an evening. It was not in his nature to act other- 
wise; but the banished house of Stewart never had a more faithful 
servant than was found in him by the house of Guelph. 

At the time when the action of thé Prussian government temporarily 
interfered with the continuation of his edition of Leibniz he was com- 
missioned by King George V to undertake another magnum opus, and 
this at least he brought to a full conclusion. The fourteen volumes of 
his Fall of the House of Stuart and the Succession of the House of 
Hanover in Great Britain and Ireland, in their connexion with European 
affairs from 1660 to 1714 (1875-1888), are something more than a monu- 
ment of industry in the circumstances altogether out of the common. 
They command the field of research with which they deal; and, though 
neither the prejudices nor the predilections of the historian are concealed 
in any part of his narrative, its lucidity is as notable as its compre- 
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hensiveness ; and no student who is familiar with it is likely to speak of 
it either ungraciously or ungratefully. Onno Klopp had little love for 
England; but much of her later history can never be written without an 
intimate acquaintance with the history of the house he served so well in 
prosperity and adversity. A. W. Warp. 


The History of Twenty-five Yeors, 1856-1880. By Sir Spencer 
Wawrote, K.C.B. 4 vols. (London: Longmans. 1904, 1908.) 
ALTHOUGH unhappily Sir Spencer Walpole died before he had completed 
the third and fourth volumes of this work, they have been prepared for 
publication with such care and loyal conservatism by Sir Alfred Lyall 
that, so far as they go, they can scarcely have suffered from lacking 
their author’s last touches. Two chapters, indeed, which, as Sir 
Alfred tells us, had been planned remain unwritten. Every student of 
contemporary history will regret the loss of them, but it is better by far 
that our loss should thus be confined to a specific portion of the work 
than that the whole should have been left in a totally unfinished state. 
These four volumes are really a continuation of Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
History of England from 1815 to the close of the Indian mutiny: the 
change in title, as he says in his introduction, simply indicates that from 
1856 to 1880 foreign affairs occupy the chief place in our annals, while 
in his earlier volumes he was justified in writing from ‘a domestic 
standpoint.’ Here however things that concern the physical, moral, and 
intellectual condition of people of every class, such as the housing of 
the poor, national education, university reform, the advance of science, 
and religious movements, are treated not less fully and with not less 
insight than before. Such subjects were peculiarly congenial to him 
both as a man of wide and humane sympathies and as one to whom 
politics were chiefly important in so far as they affected the welfare of 
society. The rivalries of statesmen and the personal side of party 
government, though not neglected, receive comparatively slight notice. 
Yet his narrative is by no means deficient in personal interest; for he 
brings out strongly the influence of character on the course of events, 
and his criticisms of conduct are frequent and well considered. While 
his own predilections may easily be discerned, he points out everything 
that he conceives to be valuable in the policies or honourable in the 
public lives of men whom he evidently regarded with dislike and distrust, 
even of Lord Beaconsfield, though in his case filial piety may perhaps 
have imparted a certain zest to the historian’s vigorous expression of his 
conviction of the statesman’s utrustworthiness. The clearness and 
decision conspicuous in his treatment of foreign affairs bear witness to 
the extent of his knowledge and the acuteness of his intellect: his 
chapters on the unification of Italy, the decline of France, the rise of 
Germany, and the overthrow of the French empire, viewed in their 
relation to the policy of Great Britain and the sympathies of its people, 
are not less delightful than instructive; while his exposition of the 
part taken by this country in the politics of eastern Europe from 
Gortchakofi’s denunciation of the treaty of 1856 to the Berlin treaty 
and the Cyprus convention will be read with the interest belonging to 

questions of to-day. 
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The writing of virtually contemporary history demands special gifts,. 
and Sir Spencer Walpole had them in an eminent degree. Politics were 
familiar to him, for he may be said to have been born and brought up 
in their atmosphere ; he had a long experience of public service, and he 
knew and was highly esteemed by a large number of those engaged in 
the work of government ; his temper was calm and judicial, his feelings 
were generous, and his honesty of purpose was unimpeachable, and as 
an accomplished man of letters he was able to compose a well arranged 
and philosophic history, which, if not adorned with any special grace of 
style, is equally free from the dulness of a mere compilation and the 
flimsy smartness characteristic of journalism. W. Honr. 


The Second Afghan War, 1878-80. Abridged Official Account. 

(London: John Murray. 1908.) 
Tis book was compiled in the intelligence branch of the department. 
of the quartermaster-general of India, the late Major-General Sir 
Charles MacGregor, who served as chief of the staff in turn to 
Generals Browne, Roberts, and Stewart, and commanded an infantry 
brigade in the Kabul-Kandahar force. Upon his large collection of 
notes and documents the official account of the campaign is based. It 
was at first treated as a secret work, but Lord Roberts, when commander- 
in-chief in India, suggested the publication of a revised edition. After 
the revision was completed the authorities decided that the time was 
not yet ripe for publication. Later the question was reconsidered, a 
further revision made, and this abridged official account published. It is 
difficult to appraise the value of the official history of any war, for the 
limitations under which the work is composed are numerous, and the 
policy of the government is generally excused from criticism. But, unless 
the policy of the Indian government in 1878-9 is examined, many of the 
lessons of the war will be lost. 

Lord Lytton’s policy aimed at a rectification of the military frontier 
and the establishment of a paramount British influence at Kabul. 
These objects seemed to have been secured by the treaty of Gandamak. 
It was soon seen how misplaced had been the government’s confidence 
in Yakub Khan’s good faith, When the blow fell, of the three field 
columns organised in 1878 only one, the weakest, was available for active 
service. Ifthe peace had been dictated at Kabul after a decisive victory 
the Afghan nation might have been convinced of their military inferiority, 
and British prestige might have safeguarded the residency at Kabul. 
But the only important engagement thus far had been the battle of the 
Paiwar Kotal, in which only a relatively small portion of the Afghan 
regular army took part, and the men of Kohistan, Ghazni, and Herat, 
who had as yet not been actively engaged, were confirmed by the 
subsequent inaction of the invading columns in their belief in their 


own superiority. Consequently the government's attempt to differentiate: 


between the Afghan nation and its ruler without guarding against the 
possibility of error placed General Roberts in a very awkward position 


in the ensuing winter. The victory of Chaharasia placed him in. 


possession of Kabul, but he then found himself isolated. The Mullas 
seized the opportunity to preach a holy war. He tried to maintain the 
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offensive by attacking the gathering forces in succession, but a blunder 


on the part of his cavalry commander marred an elaborate plan for 


crushing the Ghazni contingent. The information at his disposal was 
very defective; the opposing forces were much larger than had been 
estimated, and he was obliged to abandon the offensive and retire into 
the lines of Sherpur. The complete repulse of the Afghan assault on 


‘23 December proved however the object-lesson so long needed. But the 


risk to which the column had been meantime exposed was both great 
and unnecessary. 

The treatment of the Maiwand campaign is somewhat inadequate 
It is suggested that the arrangement by which the political officer at 
Kandahar was made independent of Stewart’s successor may have been 
‘ possibly a contributory cause to the subsequent disaster at Maiwand,’ 
Throughout the war the absence of a military intelligence department 
was greatly felt, and in the Maiwand campaign the information furnished 
by the political officer was especially defective. It was not known till 
27 June that Ayyub Khan had left Herat on the 9th, and Burrows’s 
advance to Maiwand was made in the belief that he could cut off a 
force of ghazis before the arrival of the main Afghan army. But the 
ultimate cause of the disaster was that the government, imagining that 
Ayyub Khan was not strong enough to march on Kandahar, but would 
try to slip away north towards Ghazni, was pressing General Primrose 
to frustrate the supposed movement. The battle itself is regarded as 
the subject of so much controversy that only its main features are 
indicated ; but the inferiority in military qualities of the Bombay 
native troops to those of Bengal was clearly one of the causes of defeat. 
Also Burrows’s force was numerically unequal to its task, too small to 
allow an efficient guard to be detached for the protection of the trains, 
which had therefore to accompany the column into action, out of reach 


-of reinforcements and entirely ‘ in the air.’ 


Probably this book has a greater value as a record than as a military 
history, because it does not emphasise the lessons of the war, and the 
student is hindered in drawing them for himself by the lack of 
indispensable maps. Though to almost every engagement a plan is 
attached there is no general map of the country as a whole or of the 
lines of communication from Kabul to Peshawar or Kandahar to Quetta, 
An important lesson of the war is the necessity of organising a proper 
transport service in time of peace. The animals which had to be 
picked up at short notice and exorbitant prices soon succumbed to 
fatigue and sickness. Constant reference is made to the breakdown of 
the transport with the different columns. The most glaring instance is 
seen in General Roberts’s advance to Kabul, when little more than half 
the force could move at once, and a halt had to be made every other day 
to enable the transport animals to go back and bring up the rear brigade. 
Less than 4000 men out of a total of 6600 were present on the field of 
Chaharasia. The immense difficulty of employing large forces in 
Afghanistan without railway communications is clearly demonstrated. 

W. B. Woop. 
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Short Nottces 


The paper read by Professor Percy Gardner before the British 
Academy on The Gold Coinage of Asia before Alexander the Great, 
forming part of the third volume of its Proceedings, marks a welcome 
return by one of our best known classical numismatists to the study in 
which he made his reputation. The author believes that there was 
no regular state coinage in Asia before Croesus, but only civic issues 
and local experiments in electrum made by bankers or temples. Croesus 
introduced pure metals, and was followed by the Persian king after his 
conquest of the west. The latter kept gold coinage in his hands, and 
only towards the middle of the fifth century permitted certain Greek 
cities now and then to resume the civic coinage which they had 
instituted in the seventh century; but civie coinage in gold was not 
resumed till some time later, and together with all electrum issues was 
finally ended by Alexander’s gold issue. The only point in this which 
we will venture to call in question is the late origin assigned to state 
coinage, and especially the ascription of the first Lydian royal issues to 
Alyattes III. The circumstances under which a number of electrum 
coins were found recently in the Ephesian Artemision are hard to 
reconcile with so late a date as 650 B.c.; yet many of these are certainly 
civic issues, and others probably royal Lydian. D. G. H. 


The first book of Signor Prospero Varese’s Cronologia Romana 
(vol. i. ‘Tl Calendario Flaviano’ [450-563 Varr.], parte prima. Roma: 
Loescher, 1908) is occupied with a discussion of chronological problems 
in Roman history, in so far as they arise between the war with Pyrrhus 
and the year 190 s.c. As the author frankly confesses, there is no 
attempt at systematic treatment. The problems dealt with in the first 
book are taken at random from the whole period, the object being to 
prove ‘the fundamental thesis’ (p. 67), 

Che cioé aveva il calendario romano uno spostamento regressivo di oltre 
cinque mesi nel 564; di circa quattro nel 557 e verso la fine della guerra 
d’ Annibale ; ed alquanto minore al principio di questa guerra; finalmente di 
circa tre mesi verso la fine della prima punica e di meno di tre mesi durante la 


prima met’ della medesima; insomma uno spostamento tale, che lo vediamo™ 


andar diminuendo man mano che retrocediamo verso epoche pit lontane, 
finché necessariamente giungesi ad un tempo in cui lo spostamento deve 
ritenersi come nullo. 

The Flavian calendar, though it gives its title to the volume, is 
disposed of very rapidly. The author maintains that what Cn. Flavius 
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really did in his aedileship was to reform the calendar; that this reform 
consisted in the introduction of the year of 355 days described by 
Macrobius (Sat. 1, 13, 6-13), with the intercalation after every second 
year of a month of 22 and 23 days alternately; and that this calendar 
was in use till 563 Varr., when the consul M’ Acilius introduced an 
extraordinary and unprecedented intercalation. The 1st of March in the 
first year of the new calendar (450 Varr.) was the 4th of April (303 B.c.) 
The second book is much more systematic and more satisfactory. It 
deals expressly with the chronology of 218-207 B.c., and begins by @ 
reasoned consideration of the chronological methods of ancient historians, 
proceeds to discuss the various indications of date given by our authorities, 
and concludes with a series of elaborate chronological tables. These 
tables give the results of the previous discussions, with references to the 
sections, and deal separately with the operations in Italy, Spain, Sicily, 
Greece, and Sardinia. The author’s arguments are always ingenious 
and interesting, even when they fail to convince us that he is right or is 
doing much more than plough the sand. It must be confessed that 
many of the discussions leave this impression; on th2 other hand it is 
fair to say that the book is a really serious work of its kind, and one 
which cannot be neglected by those who deal with minute chronological 
investigations. W. A. G. 


A seventh edition of Ludwig Friedlinder’s Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschizshte Roms was recently published; the text was but little 
altered, but the footnotes and excursus were omitted, much to the regret 
ofscholars. The first volume of a translation of the more popular form of 
the original, under the title of Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire (London: Routledge, 1908), has now appeared. We cannot con- 
gratulate the translator, Mr. L. A. Magnus, on the success of his work, 
for his renderings are often singularly infelicitous. ‘ This order of the 
semicircular dining-sofas,’ ‘the pleasure of such a party concealed 
the immanent self-culture,’ and similar phrases are only too common. 
‘Fragrances’ for ‘ perfumes,’ ‘ plastered’ for ‘paved’ are instances of 
the translator's unhappy choice of words: ‘ onhangers’ is an unpleasing 
addition to the English vocabulary. Proper names too are a stumbling- 
block to Mr. Magnus. ‘ Little Asia’ is not the English equivalent for 
Kleinasien, and the well known parody of Catullus in the ‘ Appendix 
Vergiliana’ refers to a vettwrino, Sabinus, and not to ‘one Vetturinus 
Sabinus.’ Friedliinder’s paraphrase of a passage from Petronius on p. 215 
becomes almost unintelligible from the absence of distinction between direct 
and reported speech. ‘ Vespasian’ should be read for ‘ Vitellius’ on 
p. 8300. This is not the place to review Professor Friedliinder’s original, 
but it is permissible to express regret that the author should not have 
revised his estimates of the speed of travel in antiquity in the light of 
Wilcken’s researches (Griechische Ostraka, i. 799 ff.) H. 8. J. 


No one is better qualified than Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham to 
complete the task which the comte de Mas Latrie unfortunately left 
unfinished, and continue the history of Cyprus under the Lusignan 
dynasty and the Venetian republic from 1291 to the Turkish conquest. 
The documents for this period published by the French historian in 
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his second and third volumes, the occasional notices which we get in 
the more recently printed collections of Venetian state papers, and the 
earlier passages contained in the present work should enable a man who 
knows the country and its history so well as the late commissioner 
of Larnaca to compose one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
romantic annals of the Latin Orient. Meanwhile in Excerpta Cypria, 
Materials for a History of Cyprus (Cambridge : University Press, 1908) 
Mr. Cobham has given us in our own language extracts from eighty 
different writers of twelve different tongues, ranging over the period from 
A.D. 23 to 1866. The authorities for the history of the Levant are so 
scattered, and at times so difficult of access, that it is extremely convenient 
to have them collected within the compass of a single volume. It may 
be doubted however whether it was worth while to devote space to an 
author so easy to obtain as Paruta, who wrote moreover in a language 
with which every student of this subject must be familiar. Most of the 
writers cited possess several points in common. Nearly all speak of the 
unhealthiness of the island, of the riches and immorality of Famagosta, 
the cross of the penitent thief, and the traditional story of the capture of 
Cyprus by Richard I. Occasionally we obtain glimpses of Cypriote 
politics and the Cypriote court—of Hugues IV listening to sermons in his 
private chapel, of Jacques I and his gracious consort, of Jean II and his 
unpopular favourite. The greater part of the book is occupied however 
with the more prosaic Turkish period, and it concludes with a collection 
of epitaphs of dead Englishmen from the church at Scala and a very 
complete bibliography. The translations, wherever it has been possible 
to compare them with the originals, seem to be well done. It cannot fail 
to be a matter for satisfaction that one of our countrymen should have 
produced this scholarly work on an island which has been twice connected 
with our own. W. M. 


Sir Walter Besant’s Early London, Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman (London: Black, 1908), is as uncritical as the later volumes of 
his work which have been already noticed by us (vol. xix. p. 360, vol. xx. 
p- 200, vol. xxii. pp. 206, 832). The author starts from an hypothetical 
ford—there was undoubtedly a ferry—opposite Lambeth, and places the 
earliest London at Westminster. The letter of King Lucius, whom modern 
scholars trace in a very distant region, is brought in to support this im- 
probable theory, with which it has no relation whatever. On the west side 
of Walbrook there was an annual fair. This was the origin of London. 
It grew up round the Walbrook, and Sir W. Besant is able to tell us 
where the poorer inhabitants had their cottages and where the well-to- 
do people lived. All this is pure imagination. So is ‘ the principal street’ 
which ran over the present site of St. Paul’s. After this one is not 
surprised to read of ‘ Matthew of Westminster (circa 1320)’ on pp. 145, 
835, nor to find this authority quoted for statements derived through 
Matthew Paris from Geoffrey of Monmouth. Laws are assigned to 
wrong centuries, documents are quoted for what they do not contain, 
contradictory dates occur repeatedly (1148 for 1143 on p. 297 is par- 
ticularly misleading). The illustrations from manuscripts, which are 
well reproduced, would have been of more value had not the dates of the 
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books from which they are taken been usually omitted; and it is dis- 
eoncerting to find on p. 178 an extract from Domesday described as a 
‘page from Gospel Book given by Otho I to Athelstan.’ Still the volume 
contains a great deal of discursive information brought forward in the 
jnteresting way that we should expect from an accomplished writer of 
romance, and the unproved conjectures which make up a large part of 
the work are generally suggestive and may often be correct. A. 


Professor Richard Hildebrand’s Recht wnd Sitte auf den primitiveren 
wirtschaftlichen Kulturstufen (Jena: Fischer, 1907) is a second edition 
of a work which appeared under a slightly different title in 1896 and was 
noticed in this Review (vol. xii. 531 ff.) by Sir Frederick Pollock. A 
comparison of the two books shows how minutely the author has revised 
his work; parts have been altogether rewritten, and the selection of 
illustrative passages, which formed a characteristic feature of the original 
book, has been improved by the insertion of new extracts. The discussion 
of the texts of Caesar and Tacitus bearing on the economic condition of 
the ancient Germans has in particular been extensively remodelled ; and 
ihis is perhaps the most valuable section of a stimulating book. B. 


The Studies and Notes supplementary to Stubhs’ Constitutional 
History down to the Great Charter, by M. Charles Petit-Dutaillis, now 
rector of the University of Grenoble, which have been published, in an 
English translation (Manchester: University Press, 1908), were fully 
noticed by us when they originally appeared at the end of the French 
version of Bishop Stubbs’s first volume (ante, xxiii. 339). M. Petit- 
Dutaillis’ survey of recent criticism on a series of problems in early consti- 
tutional history will be found invaluable by students. We need not always 
aeceept his conclusions, which perhaps too generally favour the last new 
opinion ; but his statement of the case in each disputed question is 
precise and impartial, the breadth of his reading is remarkably extensive, 
and the references in the footnotes furnish a most useful index to the 
detailed literature of the subject. Complaint is justly made that Bishop 
Stubbs’s work was never systematically corrected since it first saw the 
light in 1873, but it is not perhaps sufficiently recognised that the fact of 
the book being stereotyped placed great difficulties in the way of con- 
siderable alterations. The translation by Mr. W. E. Rhodes is well 
done, and it has been revised by the highly competent hand of Professor 
James Tait. C. 


For a cautious and scientific attempt to supplement the scanty written 
record of the origin of the English and their settlement in Britain from 
the evidence of place names and early custom much might be said, but in 
the Origin of the Anglo-Saxon Race (London: Elliot Stock, 1906), by the 
late T. W. Shore, we find no evidence of the qualifications essential for the 
success of such an undertaking. Its philologyis of the wildest description: to 
take only one or two instances, the suffix ingas is said to denote people of 
a certain clan or ga, Wandsworth is the settlement of a Vandal or Wend, 
and Hunmanby, in Yorkshire, whose Scandinavian origin should be 
obvious, owes its name, we are told, to a Frisian of the Hunni or 
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Hunsing tribe. Mr. Shore read widely, though not apparently the writings 
of Mr. Stevenson, and collected many facts, but he did not possess the 
key to their elucidation. J.T. 


Jordanes, the Origin and Deeds of the Goths in English Version, 
part of a thesis presented to the faculty of Princeton University for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, by Charles C. Mierow (Princeton University 
Press, 1908), is, like Dr. Foulke’s translation of Paul the Deacon, noticed 
in vol. xxii. p. 826, a work of which the utility is not obvious. It is 
certainly the first English version of Jordanes, but it is hard to think 
that any one who wishes to read Jordanes cannot read Latin; and the 
book contains no introduction beyond a short preface, and no notes or 
index. Had Mr. Mierow made himself acquainted with the facts of the 
period described, he would have known that ‘Senater’ (1, 9) was 
Cassiodorus’ personal name; that Athanagild did not ‘ provoke the 
might of the Roman empire’ (96, 27), but summoned it to his aid (con- 
citat); that the Goths were not ‘besieging’ (98, 8) but occupying 
(insidebant) Syracuse; and that Octar and Ruas (56,17) were brothers 
not of Attila, but of Mundiuch. A knowledge of Trajan’s family relations 
would also have saved him from the ungrammatical rendering of 
‘ Marciae sororis suac puella’ (80, 8) by ‘his sister’s daughter Marcia.’ 
The mispunctuation by which Litorius appears as a Hun (55, 20) is 
perhaps the printer's. To mention all the mistranslations would occupy 
too much space; but it is unfortunate that by rendering rele,i (1, 18) 
‘I have read a second time’ he has destroyed the point of Jordanes’ 
quaint apology. In many places he has avoided error by giving a per- 
fectly literal and therefore unintelligible translation ; but in the difficult 
sentence about the name ‘ Baltha’ (46, 9) he has produced sense by 
making genere antecedent to qui. ‘Gallic’ for ‘Gothic’ at 55, 11, 
and the converse at 95,1, are no doubt slips. The author professes to 
follow Mommsen’s spelling except in a few well-known names; but why 
then does he write ‘ Rhipaeian’ (10, 7, &c.), which certainly is not 
Mommsen’s, and call Mamaea ‘Mama’ (26,23)? Misprints are not 
infrequent : e.g. 6, 26; 42,12; 54,19; 88, 23; 94, 1. E. W. B. 


The series of Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie 
des Mittelalters, founded by the late Professor Traube, makes rapid pro- 
gress, and with Dr. E. A. Loew's Die diltesten Kalendarien aus Monte 
Cassino (Miinchen: Beck, 1908), now before us, has reached the third 
part of the third volume. Like all the other parts of the series, it dis- 
plays the characteristics one expects from Traube’s pupils, neatness and 
exactness of treatment, with illumination of some dark subject. If 
palaeographers were asked on what periods of the history of Latin 
minuscule writing further light is desirable, some would undoubtedly 
mention the writing of the Beneventan and other Italian schools. The 
present work with its three handsome facsimiles is an interesting con- 
tribution to the study of this subject. The book is of even more interest 
to liturgiologists, who are here presented with what appear to be diplo- 
matically exact copies of three kalendars of Monte Cassino. These, 
which are now contained in manuscripts respectively at La Cava (no. 23, 
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saec. Vill. ex.), Paris (no. 7530, saec. viii. ex.), and Rome (Casanatensis 
641, saec. ix. in.), are printed by him in parallel columns, so that com- 
parison of them is easy. It is unfortunate that the author has over- 
looked a fourth Monte Cassino kalendar, contained in MS. H. 150 Inf. 
(saec. ix.) of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and that his work therefore 
must be supplemented by the article which Dom Morin, great in the 
knowledge of his Order as well as matters patristic and liturgical, has 
published in the Revue Bénédictine for October 1908. This regrettable 
omission detracts from but does not destroy the value of Dr. Loew’s 
work. His accuracy in dating and copying the other three manuscripts is 
praised by Dom Morin, who also confirms his statement of their Monte 
Cassino origin. The greater part of his book consists of historical com- 
mentary, which is likely to be found useful even by professed students of 
liturgiology, among whom the author is careful not to count himself. 
The future historian of the great Abbey of Monte Cassino will find some 
useful material to his hand here. It may be noted that the author is 
Carnegie Fellow of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
and one may be permitted to express regret that the Carnegie trust for 
the universities of Scotland has hitherto entirely refrained from encou- 
raging classical or theological study. A. §. 


The first volume of Dr. Hans von Schubert's Kirchengeschichte 
Schleswig-Holsteins, auf Grund von Vorlesungen an der Kieler Uni- 
versitdt (Kiel: Cordes, 1907), which takes in the whole period from the 
first English mission (circ. 700) to the time of the Reformation, shows 
Dr. von Schubert’s well known powers of using masses of material for 
historical construction and of taking rapid surveys of wide fields. 
Readers who do not belong to Schleswig-Holstein may perhaps regret 
that the purely ecclesiastical history occupies a comparatively small part 
of the book, about two hundred pages being taken up with the extremely 
complicated relations of the ruling powers in those parts during the 
middle ages. It is very clear however that the character and power of 
the church in Schleswig-Holstein was determined by the causes which 
made the two duchies a political and ecclesiastical unity, German in 
character even when united with Denmark, and also by those which led to 
the extension of the powers of the Hanseatic cities and the territorial 
lords ; and those causes can only be traced if we study the conflicts in 
those regions of German, Scandinavian, and Slavonian races, of Saxon and 
Francorian dynasties, of upholders of papal and imperial claims to 
investiture or to rights of jurisdiction. The confused nature of the story 
is partly cleared by a chronological table and genealogical trees. Most 
readers would be glad of a map of the provinces showing tlie ecclesiastical 
divisions, but the necessary geographical knowledge might be assumed in 
the audience at Kiel. The really interesting part of the work, apart from 
local importance, is that which treats of the church life of the provinces 
during the middle ages. The rivalry between cathedral bodies and town 
councils for control of schools, and the comparative functions of monas- 
teries, guilds, and brotherhoods in the care of the poor and the sick, is 
brought out by interesting illustrations. The picture is not altogether 
enlivening. The church of Schleswig-Holstein was rich in its provisions 
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for cathedral and parochial clergy and for monks, nuns, and friars of 
-almost all the orders; but in the country it seems to have been some- 
what bucolic in character, and even in the towns there is not much trace 
-of educational or scientific originality, though there must have been a 
good deal of artistic skill. The monastic establishments seem to have 
required perpetual reformations, and the general tone of the clergy was 
not high. Towards the end of the period the disposition of the civil power 
to encroach on the ecclesiastical sphere might be taken to foreshadow the 
<hanges which the Reformation was to bring about. A. G. 


Two volumes entitled Germany in the Early Middle Ages and Germany 
in the Later Middle Ages (London: Longmans, 1908) represent lectures 
given by Bishop Stubbs, when professor of modern history at Oxford, appar- 
ently more than forty years ago. Their publication at the present time does 
injustice to an honoured memory ; for though they display the masculine 
grasp of principles and the vivid delineation of character which we should 
expect from the author, it is clear that he did not throw his full strength 
into these lectures. Moreover there are few pages which do not stand in 
need of a revision such as the editor, Mr. A. Hassall, seems not to have 
considered himself at liberty to carry out. But it is startling to find the 
three confederates of Riitli resuscitated in 1908 (ii. 92). D. 


Mr. B. G. Teubner of Leipzig has begun the publication of a cheap 
Quellensammlung zur Deutschen Geschichte, which promises to be 
extremely useful. The general editors are Professors E. Brandenburg 
and G. Seeliger. Five volumes of the series, issued in 1907, have reached 
us. One contains selections from Die Quellen zur Geschichte der Ent- 
stehung des Kirchenstaates, edited by Dr. J. Haller; two, Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Investiturstreits, edited by Professor E. Bernheim ; and two, 
from a quite different region of history, Die Deutschen Parteiprogramme, 
1844-1890, edited by Professor F. Salomon. We hope the series will be 
well supported, for nothing can be more desirable than that the univer- 
sity lecturer should have at his disposal texts of documents published at 
a price which will enable him to prescribe them to his students. Con- 
venient bibliographies are prefixed, and it is only rarely that the editors 
go out of their way to introduce in a controversial manner disputed ques- 
tions which would be better dealt with elsewhere. E. 


An apology is due for the delay in noticing The Pipe Rolls of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, 1222-1260 (Kendal: T. Wilson, 1905), edited by 
Mr. F. H. M. Parker as an extra volume of the active Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society. Even if the 
Pipe Roll Society were within measurable distance of printing the 
whole rolls for these years, which is far from being the case, such 
separate publications by counties would be by no means superfluous. 
The editor provides a reasonable amount of help, including a lengthy and 
useful introduction, short prefaces to each year’s entry, two maps—one of 
the forest of Cumberland—and a glossary. The last might perhaps have 
contained explanations of such words as warnestura, and the bovate was 
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surely not the quantity of land that a yoke of oxen could plough in a year ; 
but beyond this we have no fault to find. In the index the modern form of 
place names is not always subjoined, e.g. under Cunigsheved, which is of 
course Conishead. J.T. 


In an article entitled The Feoffees of the Cliffords from 1288 to 1482, 
which is reprinted (Kendal: T. Wilson, 1908) from the ‘ Transactions’ 
of the same society, the Rev. F. W. Ragg reproduces and discusses a 
neglected but interesting feodary of the barony of Appleby or ‘ Westmor- 
land,’ hidden away in a volume of Agarde’s Indexes in the Public Record 
Office. It is shown to have been drawn up in 1482 on the basis of one 
thirty years older, and with constant references to the state of things im 
1288. The student of the drengage and cornage tenures of the north 
will find some additional material in this document. It brings out clearly 
that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries cornage tenure in West- 
morland was distinctly regarded as servitiuwm militare (though Richard 
II in a letter patent introduces a qualification ‘in effectw servitium mili- 
tare’) and as subject to wardship, marriage, and relief. There even seems 
evidence that cornage tenements could be described as feoda militum. 

o:'%. 


In the Calendar of the Close Rolls, Edward I, vol. v., 1802-1307 
(London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1908), Mr. W. H. Stevenson brings to a 
successful conclusion his remarkable calendar of Edward I’s letters close, 
just eight years after the publication of the first volume. In this, as in 
previous instalments, we may note not only the extreme care with 
which the texts are summarised, but also the precision with which the 
condition of the membrane, the disappearance of a lost schedule, a 
change in the colour of the ink, and other accidents of the same sort are 
set down in their places. In particular workers will be thankful for the 
completeness of the references to the Foedera and other books where 
items are published, for the cross references to the Patent Roll Calen- 
dars, and for the careful recording of the numbers of extant privy seals. 
in the case of such letters as are based upon a writ of privy seal. The 
index is entirely adequate, though it may be a question of doubt how far 
such vague subject entries as ‘seals’ or ‘ horses’ are of assistance to 
the student. But all approaches to a subject-index are so welcome that. 
it is ungracious to complain. rt. FP. F 


In The Origin, the Organisation, and the Location of the Staple of 
England, which is a thesis of some fifty pages presented to the faculty 
of philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania by Miss Adaline L. 
Jenckes (Philadelphia, 1908), no attempt has been made to solve old. 
problems or to present new conclusions. A considerable amount of 
material, some of which has only recently been made accessible by the 
publication of the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls, has been usefully 
drawn together under the headings indicated in the title, so as to serve as. 
a convenient starting-point for further investigation. In an appendix 
are given the ordinances granted to the staplers by Edward II and 
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Edward III (reprinted from Rymer, Delpit, and Hakluyt), together with 
the charters of Elizabeth and James. Two rough sketch maps are added, 
to indicate the staple places in the British Isles and the Low Countries, 
but the coast line of Flanders is too modern and Sluys appears further 
inland than Bruges. A short bibliography is also given. It would be 
unreasonable to expect of such a modest piece of work more than it 
sets out to perform. Our knowledge of the staple has been enlarged 
by a number of interesting details, and the task of the future student 
made easier. But the amount of labour devoted to the subject might 
have produced more valuable results if the thesis had not attempted 
to cover so much ground in point of time, but had concentrated itself, 
say, upon the first half of the fourteenth century, or upon the second 
half, and, starting from the solid ground afforded by Schanz and 
Stubbs, by Mr. Hubert Hall and by Dr. Cunningham, had sought to 
extract from the rapidly accumulating materials some new light on 
the central problem of the staple, i.e. the interaction of its private 
functions with its public functions. The differentiation of the pro- 
fessional merchant from the customs official and the farmer of taxes, the 
gradual transference of these various functions from alien to English 
hands, the struggle between the interests of the wool-grower and those of 
the wool-exporter, between the interests of both classes and those of the 
royal revenue—these are matters upon which an intensive study of the 
staple would be sure to cast important light. The present thesis will be 
a useful stepping-stone to any one who attempts such a study. G.U. 


The second volume of <Analecta Vaticano-Belgica (Lettres de 
Jean XXII, tome i, 1316-1324. Rome: Bretschneider, 1908), edited 
by M. Arnold Fayen, marks a certain advance in the treatment of the 
material offered by the papal registers. The editor has profited by 
the labours of other national missions to Rome, particularly those of the 
Prussian Historical Institute, whose work on the arrangement of the 
Avignon registers has lightened his task. He is fully aware of the de- 
fects inseparable from an ‘extract’ calendar, and duly laments the 
non-existence of an international agreement, such as that which has 
systematised the publication of the letter-books of the German nuncia- 
ture. But, the case being as it is, he has done his best to make his 
extract calendar a model for imitation. There is an intrcduction, con- 
taining a lucid account of the materials employed, a formulary showing a 
fair number of the more usual forms of documents, and thus supplying 
some guide as to the degree of fulness at which the calendar aims, and 
a really efficient index. This last is almost too elaborate, since each 
personal name can be found either under the Christian or the surname, 
the former being cross-referenced to the latter. The chance of error is. 
minimised by the plan of printing each number-reference once only— 
that is, under the surname of each personal name and the modern form 
of each place name. The place names are almost invariably correctly 
identified, though the canonry of St. Pancras, in the diocese of Lichfield, 
has not unnaturally proved too much for the editor; the placing of 
Glasgow in England is of course a mere slip. It would however have 
been better if M. Fayen had stated the counties to which British places 
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belong, the departments of French places being invariably given. There 
is little of specially English interest beyond the printing in full of the 
two bulls relating to the capture of Aymer de Valence on his return from 
the holy see and a dispensation granted to Margaret of Hainault in 1821 
with the proviso that she might not marry the son of Edward II. The 
volume includes the first nine years of John XXII. C. J. 


In Friesische Papsturkunden (Leeuwarden: Meijer en Schaafsma, 
1908) Dr. Heinrich Reimers, with the help of the Friesch Genootschap, 
publishes a small collection of documents from the Vatican archives 
relating to the Dutch provinces of Friesland and Groningen. They 
range in date from 1328 to the Reformation, and are supplementary to 
the Bullarium Traiectense, the few documents before 1395 being con- 
cerned with the part of the province of Groningen which was in the 
bishopric of Miinster. The collection is a by-product of Dr. Reimers’s 
work on the adjoining German territory of East Friesland, and the editor 
admits that he has not examined the registers page by page, except in the 
case of the Register of Petitions, for which no indexes or Rubricae are 
forthcoming. The smallness of the collection is however due, as 
Dr. Reimers points out, partly to there being no cathedral church within 
the district, and partly to the patronage being generally in lay hands, 
and to the untamed and wilful character of the population, which made 
any ingerenza on the part of the Roman Curia exceptionally difficult. 
The documents are for the most part printed in full and offer convenient 
examples of the style of the Roman chancery. The preface is mainly 
concerned with the matter of the documents, though a few comments on 
the form of the petitions would not have been unacceptable, especially 
since many of them are not granted by the pope but in virtue of the 
powers conceded to particular cardinals. In many cases the literal inter- 
pretation of the documents requires to be qualified by a knowledge of 
the machinery governing their issue. It only remains to add that the 
index, though not elaborate, is quite adequate. C. J. 


M. Félix Digonnet’s Le Palais des Papes d'Avignon (Avignon: 
Seguin ; and Paris: Champion, 1907) is more interesting as a guide- 


book than as an historical treatise. It gives just enough of the history 
of the Avignon popes to explain the building and the vicissitudes of the 
Papal Palace. M. Digonnet makes no claims to original research in the 
matter of documents, basing his work on those furnished by M. Miintz 
and Father Ehrle. His merit is in the diligent comparison of the docu- 
ments with the existing remains and the consequent correction of 
numerous vulgar errors. He is, however, mistaken in supposing that the 
archives of the Avignon popes were taken back to Rome when the papal 
court returned to that city. As a matter of fact they remained at 
Avignon till’ about 1783, and many of the volumes bear the arms of 
some prelate who seems to have had them bound during the pontificate 
of Clement XI. The book is illustrated with excellent photographs and 
the detailed chronological description gives a very clear idea of the 
building. It is interesting to find that the papal treasury, like the 
English exchequer, had its thalamus or camera parva thesaurarie in 
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qua dominus camerarius et gentes camere consueverunt tenere constlia 
secreta. We may conclude that this arrangement was necessary to any 
court of accounts and therefore could throw no light on the local 
situation of the English exchequer. There is a ventilator for the pope's 
kitchen similar to that of the abbot of Glastonbury's, and M. Digonnet 
tells us that Mérimée accepted the vulgar legend that it was the torture 
chamber of the Inquisition. The book as a whole is both such a con- 
scientious work as we are entitled to expect from the administrator of 
the Musée Calvet, and also extremely readable, but its dignity is slightly 
impaired by two bitter attacks on a certain ex-mayor of Avignon. 


Cc. J. 


In the second volume of the excellent Cambridge History of English 
Literature (Cambridge: University Press, 1908) historical readers will 
turn with interest to Professor Whitney’s chapter on religious move- 
ments in the fourteenth century and Miss Alice Greenwood’s three 
chapters on English prose, and to Dr. Giles’s account of the earliest 
Scottish literature. More might have been said as to the place occupied 
in English historiography by the Brute Chronicle and its derivatives 
(p. 8301). Mr. Gordon Duff writes with authority on the introduction of 
printing into England and the early work of the press; he has some good 
remarks on Caxton as directing the popular taste (p. 317). Dr. T. A. 
Walker has put together useful materials for the history of the universi- 
ties and schools down to the time of Colet, but his chapter needs a good deal 
of revision. On p. 342 we have ‘ Robert’ instead of Richard of Devizes. 
On p. 846 ‘1318’ is of course a misprint for ‘1381.’ Denifle has shown 
that Peter Lombard wrote his Sentences not ‘ c. 1160’ (p. 350), bué pro- 
bably between 1145 and 1150. On p. 351 the papal bull cited belongs 
to 1865, not ‘1375.’ The claim of Merton College to Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, and FitzRalph (p: 355) is not now seriously maintained. We 
have to leave to others the appreciation of the more generally important 
parts of this volume, briefly noting that Professor Manly’s chapter on 
Piers the Plowman, if not final, marks a new stage in the criticism of 
that complex of poems, that Mr. G. C. Macaulay’s chapter on Gower is a 
good piece of first-hand work, and that Professor Saintsbury in discoursing 
about Chaucer keeps to the beaten paths and makes them attractive. F. 








In An Unrecognised Westminster Chronicler, 1881-1394 (‘ Proceedings 
of the British Academy,’ vol. iii.), Dr. Armitage Robinson, the dean of 
Westminster, who is a keen student of the history of the Abbey, claims for 
one of its monks the authorship of the larger and far the most important 
part of the chronicle (1346-1394) hitherto ascribed to John Malvern, a 
monk of Worcester. This work, which forms one of the many continua- 
tions of Higden’s Polychronicon, has been in print for over twenty 
years, but, being hidden away in appendices to Dr. Lumby’s edition of 
Higden in the Rolls Series, its great value for the history of the first 
seventeen years of Richard II’s reign has hardly yet been fully appre- 
ciated. Dr. Robinson attempts to show that Lumby was mistaken in 
attributing the whole to Malvern, whose share is confined to the 
comparatively meagre portion down to 1381, and that from that point 
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the chronicle must be the work of a Westminster writer. The evidence is 
all internal, but it is strong. It would be dangerous indeed to found such 
an hypothesis on one or two passages which seem to show a special know- 
ledge of a particular monastery. On that basis the author of the account 
of the peasants’ revolt in the Stowe MS. printed by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in 
this Review (vol. xiii.) might be claimed as a Westminster writer, for his 
story of the dragging of the unfortunate Richard Imworth from the Abbey 
by the mob and of the king’s visit the same day contains even more local 
colour than that given by the chronicler who has hitherto passed as 
Malvern. It is strange, by the way, that while this writer, the Stowe MS., 
and Froissart all agree in placing these incidents on Saturday, 15 June 
1381, and some hours apart, two official documents ascribe the former to 
Friday, and one of them says that it happened in the king’s presence. 
In the instance before us it is not a case of one or two passages betraying 
a special interest in Westminster Abbey, but of a score or more, and 
the evidence seems almost overwhelming. The attempt to identify the 
author among the contemporary monks is less successful. In discussing 
the possibility that the writer might have been the well-known Thomas 
Merke or Merkes, who left the Abbey to become bishop of Carlisle in 
1397, Dr. Robinson adds some details to the bishop’s biography from the 
Abbey rolls, but bis apparent acceptance of the part assigned to him at 
the deposition of Richard by Shakespeare might be modified by a refer- 
ence to the article on Merke in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
We may note, in conclusion, that Dr. Robinson is not justified in rejecting 
the statement of the undisputed Malvern as to the murder of a servant of 
the Abbey during the sacrilege of 1378. It was mentioned in parliament 
a few months after.! J. T. 





The second and third volumes of Mr. R.C. Fowler’s Calendar of Patent 
. Rolls Preserved in the Record Office for the reign of Henry IV (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1905, 1907) cover the years 1401-1408. The 
amount of labour and expert knowledge that such a Calender involves may 
be partly gauged from the fact that the indexes to these two volumes 
together run to more than three hundred pages. Little more than a full 
index of persons and places can be expected where these are so numerous— 
though there are a few well-chosen indications of matters —and it may seem 
unreasonable to suggest that it is not even yet full enough. Still we cannot 
help feeling that where every student will look up a well-known personage 
under a modernised spelling of his name it is not sufficient to enter it in 
the contemporary spellings. For example, Burghill and not Bourghill or 
Brughill is the familiar form of the bishop of Lichfield’s surname. The 
mere indexing of the forms given in the rolls sometimes, too, widely 
separates entries relating to the same person. William de Erghowe and 
William de Herghowe are the same man, but there is no cross-reference from 
one entry to the other. Place names, fortunately, are primarily indexed 
under their modern forms, and in the large majority of cases quite accu- 
rately. Welsh names however still give some difficulty. ‘Cwmtoyddwr’ 
should probably be ‘Cwmdauddwr,’ and the ‘ Kaerkenn’ of the roll is almost 
certainly Carreg Cennen (near Llandeilo), not Caerphilly. ‘Clone’ (in 
1 Réville, Soulévement, p. 212. 
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Lancashire) appears to be Colne, and with less excuse the indexer has failed 
to observe that the port of‘ Gronne,’ in Spain, is no other than Corunna, 
the Le Groyne of Old English writers. The ‘ ecclesia de Samastone,’ the 
see in partibus to which Thomas Merke, bishop of Carlisle, was translated, 
is identified with Selma, apparently Salmasa or Selmas, in Persia, but this 
ought to have been noted as uncertain. There seems to be a rare mis- 
reading of the roll in a document calendared in vol. iii. p. 412. Sir 
Matthew Gournay is said to have been ‘endowed with the estate of a 
baron and the honour of a standard.’ The word italicised should probably 
be ‘ banneret.’ d. T. 


Mr. Falconer Madan’s Brief Account of the University Press at Oxford 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908) contains an interesting history of the 
early vicissitudes of printing in that University and of the establishment 
and growth of the famous Clarendon Press. The numerous illustrations 
give admirable specimens of type, &c., at various dates ; but the portraits 
are not very well reproduced and it is not stated from what sources they 
are taken. The notes on ‘counterfeit Oxford imprints during the Civil 
War’ (pp. 24 f.) and on ‘ Mercurius Aulicus, 1643-5’ (pp. 27 f.) are 
examples of the careful work which we look for from the author ; and the 
statistics of the output of the press are both curious and valuable. There 
are a few errata: ‘ Queen’s College’ (p. 8), ‘ William of Newbridge ' 
(p. 12), ‘duke of Buckingham ’ (p. 16). G. 


M. Pierre Champion's Cronique Martiniane (Paris : Champion, 1907) 
is a study of one of those composite histories appealing to the general 
reader of the time which were as popular in France at the end of the 
middle ages as they were in England. The ‘ Martinian Chronicle,’ as it 
is called, first printed by Vérard, apparently about 1503, derives its title 
from Martin of Troppau, a French translation of whose thirteenth-century 
chronicle was extended (like the Brut chronicles in England) by con- 
tinuations down to 1499. These continuations are by various authors 
contemporary with the events they describe, and that with which 
M. Champion is primarily concerned is the one covering the reign of 
Charles VII. In his able introduction he shows (1) that it is based upon 
Monstrelet and Chartier, with important interpolations of narrative and 
original documents by some one closely associated with the brothers 
Jacques and Antoine de Chabannes, successively grand masters of the 
household of Charles VII; (2) that the author is identical with the inter- 
polator of the so-called Chronique Scandaleuse (1460-83), whom 
Quicherat long ago proved to have been Jean le Clerc, who passed from 
the service of Antoine de Chabannes into that of the crown. Of these 
original interpolations, which throw much-needed light upon the relations 
of Charles VII and the dauphin Louis, and inter alia add some details 
to our accounts of the battle of Castillon, M. Champion gives a critical 
edition. It is a valuable supplement to the extant authorities for the 
period with which it deals. és 


Deutsches Biirgertum und Deutscher Adel im sechzehnten Jahrhundert, 
in Schultze’s Bibliothek wertvoller Memoiren, vol. ii. (Hamburg, 1907), 
comprises the memoirs of Bartholomew Sastrow and Hans von 
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Schweinichen, both edited by Dr. Max Goos. Sastrow’s memoirs are 
fairly well known; two German editions, one in three volumes by 
Mohnike and an abbreviated version by L. Grotes, appeared during 
the last century, and an English translation, to which Dr. Max Goos 
does not refer, with an introduction by Mr. Herbert Fisher, was 
published in 1902. Dr. Goos has lightened Mohnike’s cargo even more 
drastically than did Grotes. The spelling throughout is modernised, 
and, as the editor says, the appeal is to the ordinary intelligent reader 
rather than to the advanced student. The same treatment has been 
applied to Schweinichen, whose memoirs are not perhaps so generally 
interesting as Sastrow’s, although Gustav Freytag borrowed from 
him as well as from Sastrow in his Bilder aus der deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit. Hans was a court official to three successive dukes of 
Liegnitz during the latter half of the sixteenth century, and his 
memoirs deal chiefly with feasts, dances, and drinking bouts. Occa- 
sionally however he accompanied his master into Poland. Once he 
took part in a feeble campaign on behalf of the Huguenots in Lorraine, 
and in 1576 he shared in an abortive attack on Utrecht. While there 
the duke conceived the idea of sending Schweinichen to England to seek 
Elizabeth's hand in marriage. According to his own account Hans 
pointed out the folly of such a proceeding to the duke, who already had 
one wife. The duke replied that the landgrave of Hesse had had two, 
and appeared to consider this no obstacle; but the matter went no 
further. There is also a ghost story, which the editor considers gehért 
zu den merkwiirdigsten Stellen des ganzen Buches. A. FF. BP. 


We have received in a third and revised edition Mr. Allan Fea’s 
pleasant book on Secret Chambers and Hiding-Places (London : Methuen, 
1908), which describes the retreats constructed chiefly in Elizabeth's 
reign for the shelter of Roman catholic priests and often made use of later 
in times of religious or political disquiet. So far as we can see, the re- 


vision concerns only the illustrations, several of which have been altered 
and some omitted. H. 


In the seventh part of his Raleghana, published in the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Literature, 
and Art, vols. xxxvii. xxxviii.) Dr. T. N. Brushfield examines three state 
documents relating to the arrest and execution of Sir Walter Ralegh in 
1618. One is Sir Lewis Stukeley’s ‘ Apology,’ from the Ashmole MSS., the 
second a printed pamphlet published by Stukeley in 1618 in the form of a 
petition to the king. These two Dr. Brushfield reprints in full, together 
with some letters of minor importance. The third is the Declaration of the 
Demeanor and Carriage of Sir Walter Raleigh, published by the govern- 
ment and generally attributed to Bacon, though he was probably only one 
of its authors. Stukeley’s productions are personal vindications, which, as 
Dr. Brushfield proves, are of little value and contain many obvious mis- 
statements. The government’s Declaration requires and obtains more 
elaborate and lengthy examination. Dr. Brushfield shows that it has 
been too much trusted by historians, that it is extremely one-sided, both 
omitting material facts and colouring others. Spedding in particular 
adopted its statements with too much eagerness, and besides being 
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uncritical was much too favourable to James. Gardiner, as Dr. Brushfield 
shows, was in the first edition of his history too hostile to Ralegh, but in 
his second edition modified several of his statements and adopted a 
more favourable attitude in his references to the Guiana expedition and 
the trial in the chapter he contributed to the Cambridge Modern History 
(pp. 68-70, 95). Dr. Brushfield still holds that Gardiner’s criticisms 
on Ralegh are too often ‘ harsh and unjust,’ but quotes with approval his 
‘noble lines’ on Ralegh’s death. The net result of the whole paper 
however is not a conclusive vindication of Ralegh, though on some points 
he is cleared, but increases the condemnation of James I, whose meanness 
and double-dealing are made still more evident than they were before. 
C. H. F. 


A further volume of the English Factories in India, edited by Mr. W. 
Foster (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908), deals with the years 1622-1623. 
The main events dealt with are the capture of Ormus by the English, 
and the retaliatory measures taken by the agents of the Company which 
secured from the Mogul compensation for past injuries and more favour- 
able terms for the future. The volume is full of complaints of the treat- 
ment of the English by the Dutch ; ‘soe that in places,’ writes President 
Fursland from Batavia, 
where wee are under the Hollanders you purchasse noethinge but excessive 
charges and a slavishe subjectione to theire insolent wills; which you maie 
please to consider of, whether to be free from them and in other places may not 
be more beneficiall for your trade then to live under their subjectione and take 
their leaveinges. 


It was accordingly decided to end the Anglo-Dutch partnership on the 
Coromandel coast. It is interesting to note the dismay which the pro- 
ceedings at Ormus excited in the English merchants. ‘ Wee should much 
wonder,’ wrote Fursland, 


at the unadvised proceedings of the commaunder of the fleetes sent to Persia 
contrary to order, yf ourselves weare not accostomed to the licke proceedings by 
the masters imployed in the Companys shipps in this places, whoe are noe 
sooner outt of this roade butt they doe what they list, whatt commission soever 
wee give them, presuminge uppon the slight authoretye which our masters gives 
us for the punnishinge of them; yet we never found any to transgresse in soe 
high a degree as those under your command have nowe donne, whose rash 
proceedinges will cause such intollerable losse unto our imployers thatt yf they 
weare not compelled thereunto by the kinge for the safetye of the trade, they, 
deserve to be punished with the greatest severetye of justice that others may 
take ensample and take heed howe they transgres commission in soe waighty 
matters. 


Again the merchants at Surat write : 

As to the Ormus affair it must be confessed that the action was noe less 
vainly undertooke at first then fruitlesslie succeed [sic] at last, besides the 
dishonour of supplanting a Christian to establesh a Heathen, and God knowes | 
what infinite domage by imbargoes in the Spanish dominions with other incon- 
veniences unthought on if the mach with Spaine take effecte, 


From Masulipatam Mills opined : 


that enterprise was not well entertained on our partes, except upon more 
ceartaine grounds and better conditions to have enjoyed the comaund thereof, 
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and not to dispossess Christianitie (although our enemies) to place in faithles 
Moores, which cannott but be much displeasinge to Allmightye God. 

That this opinion of the factors was due to no mere desire of peace at 
any price was shown by the courage with which they faced personal 
risks at the time of the seizure of the native junks by the English ships. 
The retaliatory measures of the English were no doubt facilitated by 
civil war in the Mogul’s dominions, but they none the less reflected credit 
on the coolness and nerve of all concerned. H. E. E. 


In Early Institutions in New England Towns (‘ Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economies, and Public Law,’ xxxix. 1.) Miss Anne B. 
Maclear gives in some detail an account of the institutional life of a 
Massachusetts town of the seventeenth century, by means of a com- 
parison of the institutions of five of the earliest of these towns— 
Salem, Dorchester, Watertown, Roxbury, and Cambridge. H. E. E. 


Mr. G. L. Grove has edited the Jowrnalen van de Admiralen Van Was- 
senaer-Obdam (1658-9) en De Ruyter (1659-60) for the Utrecht Historical 
Society (Amsterdam: Johannes Muller, 1907). Wassenaer’s journal 
extends from 15 September 1658 to 14 November 1659; De Ruyter’s runs 
from 26 April 1659 to 3 September 1660. The journals, or rather logs, 
have been utilised by Brandt and De Jonge, but neither has been 
hitherto printed in full. They illustrate the aid given by the Dutch to 
Denmark in its life and death struggle with Sweden and the circum- 
stances which led to the peace of Oliva. The first of the two is of 
special interest to English historians, since in 1659 England sent a 
fleet under Montagu to the Sound in order to mediate in the quarrel, and 
also under certain circumstances to support Sweden. But though there 
are a few references to the movements of the English fleet the value 
of the logs is in their account of the sea fights with the Swedes, which 
contributed so greatly to the ruin of Charles xX. On p. 132 the editor notes 
a reference to Cromwell’s sister’s son, which he finds it impossible to 
explain. The person referred to was Captain, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Whetstone, who came to the Sound in order to negotiate with Montagu 
on behalf of Charles II (see Clarendon State Papers, iii. 493; Carte, 
Original Letters, ii. 210). C. H. F. 


Miss L. C. Davidson’s Catherine of Braganca, Infanta of Portugai 
and Queen Consort of England (London: Murray, 1908), is not a good 
book. Its author thinks not only that New Style was used in England 
and Old abroad in the seventeenth century, but also that Old Style is in 
advance of New (pp. 91, 57). She is so little acquainted with her 
authorities as to hazard a guess that Clarendon ‘probably’ wrote his 
autobiography many years after the events which he relates (p. 90), 
and she has no misgivings about Louis XIV’s replying, after only 
two years of married life, to a letter of congratulation on the birth of 
a grandson (pp. 168-9). His letter belongs presumably to 1682, the 
date of the birth of the duke of Burgundy, but Miss Davidson prints it 
twenty years earlier. It is also evident that many of the names which 
she mentions are quite unfamiliar to her, otherwise she would not con- 
sistently print Bemingham for Beuninghen, Arouches for Aronches, 
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Neuberg for Neuburg, nor talk of Sir John Nicholas as secretary of 
state (pp. 252, 323, 408, 102). Mrs. Charlotte Killigrew did not ‘hold 
a position of extreme trust as keeper of the secret coffers’ of the 
queen (p. 310); she was merely the guardian of Catherine’s sweet 
coffers, as Miss Davidson might have seen from the Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers or from that of the Treaswry Papers, or from the lists in 
Chamberlayne’s Angliae Notitia. But, indeed, had Miss Davidson ever 
handled the Calendar she would hardly have given a reference to a 
volume of the originals as at once ‘French’ and ‘Domestic’ (p. 279) ; 
nor would she have been likely to omit in her detailed discussion of 
Catherine’s personal appearance the testimony of Nicholas that the queen 
was a very fine lady and that her countenance promised abundance of good- 
ness.' The book is in fact a mere compilation from some of the ordinary 
sources, though it prints Catherine’s not very interesting letters from the 
Egerton MSS. and contains a little Portuguese history. More might have 
been looked for in the latter connexion ; there is nothing on Prince Rupert 
at Lisbon in 1650, and practically nothing on the English military con- 
tingent in Portugal in the sixties, while even Catherine’s regency of her 
native country is dismissed in one page and has no date assigned for its 
beginning. The book is well illustrated, but Miss Davidson would have 
been better advised to omit altogether her defective and even incriminat- 
ing index, where Lauzun and Monaco are misspelt, Count Hamilton and 
Anthony Hamilton treated as separate persons, and the poet of ‘ Thoughts 
in a Garden’ forced to make a scurvy appearance as ‘ Marvell, writer of 
pamphlets.’ John Wilmot and Lawrence Hyde are merged together under 
their common title of Rochester, and George Digby, second earl of Bristol, 
is transformed into Francis Digby and John Hervey—a double blunder too 
gross to be ascribed to carelessness, such as may be charitably assumed 
in the case of the ‘ Domus Deii’ at Portsmouth. D. K. B. 


The title of the vicomte du Motey’s Gwillawme d’Orange et les 
Origines des Antilles F'rancaises (Paris: Picard, 1908) is doubly mis- 
leading: its hero was no connexion of the house of Orange-Nassau, but 
a Norman gentleman from the Cotentin; nor do his services in the 
French West Indies at all equal those of D’Esnambuc or of Du Parquet. 
The story of early French colonisation in the Antilles is told with a 
strong anti-British bias and exclusively from French sources. The 
account of the joint occupation of St. Christopher and of the fighting in 
1666-7 is drawn almost wholly from Du Tertre, and would have gained 
in value from a study of the Calendars of State Papers. The author's 
attempts at English names are sometimes unintelligible ; le régiment de 
Breisis (p. 274) apparently refers to the companies sent to the West 
Indies under Sir Tobias Bridge. In spite of these defects many 
interesting documents are quoted, and much information is given 
as to the early colonists of the French islands. An elaborate family- 
tree of D’Orange shows him to have been an ancestor of the empress 
Josephine. The book is appropriately dedicated to the king of Sweden, 
who traces his descent through Josephine to this early West Indian 
colonist. W. L. G. 








! Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1661-2, p. 396. 
p 
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The chief value of Un grand Marin; Towrville, by M. Emanuel de 
Broglie (Paris: Plon, 1908), is that the author has been able to utilise 
a manuscript collection added to the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1902 
containing a short life of the victor of Beachy Head, together with 
letters written to him by Louis XIV and his ministers. Apart from 
the new evidence obtained from this source the book has but little 
value, for while it gives quite a useful and readable account of 
Tourville M. de Broglie does not appear to have any special familiarity 
with naval history or to have made any study of the English works 
relating to his subject. He does not seem to be aware of the very 
interesting controversy over Torrington’s strategy and tactics at Beachy 
Head; he gives Russell’s fleet at Barfleur as ninety-nine sail of the line 
(p. 260), twenty more than the true figure given in Russell’s despatch,' 
and eleven more than Tourville’s own estimate, quoted a few pages 
later. The whole account of the battle of Barfleur is somewhat more 
patriotic than historical, but it is interesting to find that the new 
Mémoires pour servir & la Vie de Tourville confirm the sometimes dis- 
puted story that Tourville had positive orders to fight. On p. 248 
M. de Broglie quotes a note of the king’s of 26 March 1692 (N.S.), 
in which the words occur, quelque désavantage que nous puissions 
avoir, il faut donner le combat. A letter of Pontchartrain’s, hitherto 
unpublished, and Tourville’s reply, also reproduced by M. de Broglie 
(pp. 249-253), provide support for this view. Too late wiser counsels 
prevailed at the court of Louis XIV; but the despatches countermanding 
Tourville’s orders never reached him (p. 258). A few other points of 
interest may be mentioned. Tourville’s rise at Duquesne’s expense to 
the position of the leading naval officer of France is partly to be 
accounted for by Duquesne’s persistent Huguenotism, which lost him 
royal favour (p. 99). It would seem that Seignelay’s administration 
of the marine department was far superior to that of his successor, 
Pontchartrain, who always looked at the strategical problem before him 
from a treasury point of view, and therefore advocated the adoption of 
the guerre de course, because it promised to be immediately lucrative and 
relieve the strain on the treasury (p. 207; cf. p. 295)—a fatal error, 
which helped to make Barfleur the decisive action of the war. Tourville, 
it may be added, is to be credited with having done much to improve 
the signalling system used* by the French (p. 261), a task to which, in 
the English fleet, Russell devoted himself with some success. Finally 
we may point out that ‘South Wood’ (p. 38) should of course be 
‘Southwold.’ O. T. A. 


We have received from Mr. John Murray a cheap reprint, two volumes 
in one (1908), of Lord Stanhope’s Reign of Queen Anne until the Peace 
of Utrecht from the fifth edition of that work. I. 


The Indian side of the war of the Austrian succession has been 
somewhat unduly obscured by the greater interest and importance of 
the years which followed the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; but for all that 


' Cf. House of Lords Manuscripts, 1692-1693, p. 211. 
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it was a period full of critical moments both for France and England. 
As M. de Nazelles shows in his work on Dupleix et la Défense de 
Pondicherry (Paris: Champion, 1908), the English would probably have 
found themselves without any foothold whatever on the Coromandel coast 
had Dupleix been able to carry out his wishes and attack Fort St. David 
directly after the fall of Madras (cf. p. 45). Similarly Pondicherry was 
not far from the limits of its endurance when, in October 1748, Boscawen 
found himself compelled to raise the siege (cf. p. 237). The episode 
which gives its name to the book is by no means the only thing with 
which the author deals. To fully explain the importance of Dupleix’s 
defence M. de Nazelles goes back to the departure of Labourdonnais 
in October 1746, and traces Dupleix’s repeated but fruitless efforts to 
reduce Fort St. David, the skilful measures by which he kept the native 
powers from assisting the English, and the various changes of fortune 
in the well contested struggle. Two things stand out clearly—the extent 
to which these campaigns on the Coromandel coast depended on the 
command of the sea, as was also the case in the war of 1780-1783, 
and secondly, the care with which Dupleix sought to instil fear of the 
French into the minds of the native princes (cf. p. 56). M. de Nazelles 
defends Dupleix’s repudiation of the capitulation of Madras on the 
ground that, had the English been allowed to ransom the town, as 
Labourdonnais arranged, it would have humiliated the French in the 
eyes of the natives. It is perhaps a more valid defence to urge that 
the English prisoners were intriguing with the natives and stirring 
them up against the French, thereby infringing the terms of the capitu- 
lation. M. de Nazelles has based his work on original sources, including 
a valuable collection of documents not hitherto utilised—contemporary 
papers in the hands of the Dupleix family, of which he is himself a 
member. He gives a copious quantity of piéces justificatives, writes 
easily and clearly and with zest and spirit, and is, on the whole, very 
reasonable and impartial. There are very few errors or slips. On p. 140 
20 mai should be 20 juin, and the identification of the place from which 
Boscawen started as ‘Saint Helen (Liverpool) ’ (p. 160) is hardly happy. 
But these are mere trifles, and students of the history of British India 


will be fortunate if M. de Nazelles continues his researches into the 
career of Dupleix. C. T. A. 


In Henrik Gabriel Porthan, part i. (Helsingfors, 1908), the 
eighty-third volume issued by the Swedish Literary Society in Finland, 
and the fourth exclusively devoted to Porthan, Dr. M. G. Schyberg- 
son gives an attractive and informing biography of ‘the teacher of all 
Finland.’ Early in his teens Porthan entered the University of Abo, 
which he served with unflagging industry and enthusiasm until his death. 
The record of his tranquil life (1789-1804) transports the reader into the 
heart of an isolated and backward university amid the new Renaissance 
of the eighteenth century. That Abo overtook and moved with the age 
was chiefly due to Porthan, and formed a striking triumph for his single- 
ness of purpose, sagacity, and devotion. From childhood onwards his 
zeal for erudition knew no bounds, and in early manhood he became an 
indefatigable teacher of the undergraduates, who, though he set his face 
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against dissertation suppers and exaggerated vacations, chose him to 
preside over their meetings and struck a medal in his honour. Through 
them he taught the nation, which gradually learnt to prize him, and, as 
this book agreeably proves, has never ceased to cherish his memory. His. 
writings and his lectures, professional and private—for he did not hesitate 
to further the students by trespassing in the provinces of his colleagues— 
traversed almost the whole field of arts. Cicero and Horace were the 
authors whom he most gladly handled, but he could weigh the merits of 
Hebrew poetry against Greek, and prove that a would-be professor of 
Oriental languages could read no Arabic. He drew freely from French 
and German sources, introduced Locke, Macpherson, Young, Hume, 
Milton, and Johnson to far-distant readers, and steadfastly upheld the 
claims of Finnish as a vehicle of thought. He lectured on classics, on 
rhetoric, logic, natural theology, the law of nature, the history of theology 
and literature, pedagogy, poetry, archaeology, psychology, and ethics, and 
his lectures were attended by nearly one-third of the undergraduate body.. 
He practically refounded the university library, cherished it for forty 
years and wrote its history. As professor of eloquence, ‘ he went as far 
in the art of poetry as was possible to one who was no poet, and laid the 
foundation for the fusion of the classical with the modern and national 
which distinguishes our Swedish poesy during its best flowering-time in 
the middle of the nineteenth century’ (pp. 125, 139). Always a poor 
man, he succeeded in the course of more than thirty years in publishing 
his De Poesi Fennica and Historia Bibliothecae at the expense of his 
students, who won academic honours by appearing as respondents to 


defend successive sections of these works. His writings on the history 
and geography of Finland, then ‘the Canada of Europe,’ appeared in 
great part in the Abo Tidning, a pioneer among literary periodicals which 
he sustained for several years. W. F. R. 


Professor F. M. Anderson, of Minnesota, has, in his Constitutions and 
Documents illustrating French History, 1789-1807 (Minneapolis: H. W. 
Wilson, 1908), published in a second edition a collection of important 
modern French texts that would have been of the greatest service to 
teachers and students if he had not put all his documents into English 
translations. Itis hard to imagine an extensive class of students interested 
enough in French history to want to read a big volume of original autho- 
rities, and yet so ignorant of the French tongue that the documents 
cannot be set forth in the original language. A similar volume in 
French would have been most useful to teachers here ; until that has 
been supplied they may perforce use this book, which is well planned and 
carefully executed on the lines set down by the writer. zr. ¥. TF. 


In the series entitled ‘L’Elite de la Révolution,’ which has already 
published the complete works of Saint-Just and Camille Desmoulins, there 
has appeared a collection entitled La Correspondance de Marat, under 
the editorship of M. Charles Vellay (Paris: Charpentier et Fasquelle, 
1908). The collection begins with a letter dated Dover, 11 April 1776 ; 
the last letter is dated 5 July 1793, and there are 109 letters inall. A 
good deal of space is taken up with a collection of testimonials to Marat 
for his works on heat and electricity, and a number of the letters appeared 
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in print at the time of the revolution, either in the Ami du Peuple or 
the Révolutions de France et de Brabant. The letters to Camille 
Desmoulins, like that to Necker (September 1790), are generally news- 
paper articles, which cannot well be classed under correspondence, and 
M. Vellay’s reasons for believing the contrary—namely, that some were 
not printed by Desmoulins—-do not sound very convincing. We 
may differ from the opinion that Marat was consumed with a fever for 
liberty and justice, but we agree that it is well that the letters have been 
printed. L. G. W. L. 


While the Rev. G. R. Balleine is right in saying that an historian 
should be in sympathy with his subject, his History of the Evangelical 
Party in the Church of England (London : Longmans, 1908) will remind 
the reader of the danger that such sympathy may lead to partiality and 
exaggeration. His remark that ‘ Keswick [i.e. an annual ‘ convention’ 
held there} has leavened the whole church with its teaching’ shows that 
he has not wholly escaped this danger ; yet his book, while presenting the 
evangelicals and their doings in the most favourable light possible, is 
worth reading, for the church of England undoubtedly owes much to the 
evangelical party, and Mr. Balleine has gone to the best authorities for 
his facts, and has stated them accurately and with some literary skill. 

ww. ot. 


The title of Lieutenant-Colonel Ferdinand de Bray’s volume, Quelques 
Considérations Politiques sur la Révolte des Provinces Belges en 1789 et 
1790, Extrait de la Correspondance et des Notes originales de S.E. le 
Comte Francois-Gabriel de Bray (Bruxelles: Goemaere, 1908) is a mis- 
nomer. The comte de Bray was in 1789 and 1790 an attaché of the 
French legation to the Diet. He wrote the letters here reprinted either 
from Ratisbon or from Frankfort, whither he went to see the election 
and the coronation of Leopold II. It dces not appear that he ever visited 
the Low Countries during the disturbances. Nor does it appear that he 
had access to any special information regarding Belgian affairs. Certainly 
he has told us no more than might have been known to any diplomatist 
at the centre of German politics. Whatever value these letters possess 
s of a different kind. They deal with the general crisis in Habsburg 
affairs caused by the rash ambition of Joseph II, whether as a reformer 
or as a conqueror. Much is said about the designs of Prussia and the 
likelihood that, with the support of England, Holland, and Sweden, she 
will inflict serious injury on Austria and Russia, We learn that on 
Joseph’s death there was talk of Frederick William II as the next 
emperor. The policy of the king of Prussia with regard to the troubles 
in the bishopric of Liége is discussed at length. Even on these topics 
the comte de Bray tells us little that is really new. His despatches, like 
those of so many other diplomatists, are mainly filled with the rumours: 
and conjectures of the day. Leopold II, as is well known, extricated 
himself from his painful situation and disappointed all the quidnuncs. 
By far the most readable letters are those which describe the ceremonies 
of the imperial coronation at Frankfort, ceremonies unaltered for ages 
and in some details singularly primitive. F. C. M. 
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Le Siége de Génes (1800), by M. Edouard Gachot (Paris: Plon, 1908), 
is an instalment of the author's Histoire Militaire de Masséna. It is a 
volume which represents a good deal of research and a great if not 
always well balanced enthusiasm; but one must admit that it is a 
disappointing work. M. Gachot has certainly added to our knowledge of 
the details of the siege and of Suchet’s operations along the Riviera. He 
helps us to realise the horrors endured by the besieged and the manner 
in-which Masséna confronted his very difficult task. But this volume 
does little to enable one to grasp the part played by Masséna’s defence 
in the whole strategy of the campaign of 1800; our attention is concen- 
trated on details. The general situation is never adequately explained or 
appreciated, so that, after all, M. Gachot himself hardly does Masséna 
full justice. Further, he looks at the situation too exclusively from the 
French point of view; he never gives one any real idea of it as it appeared 
to the Austrians or to Keith and the English squadron. He does not 
seem to have utilised English sources at all, for he never even points out 
the opportunity which the situation offered to England had she only had 
in the Mediterranean in April the 20,000 men who were gathered there 
before the end of the summer. A jerky and disconnected way of writing 
does not help to make the book more lucid, and the maps, reproductions 
of contemporary specimens belonging to the collection of the prince of 
Essling, are not of much assistance. 3 i a 


M. P. Gautier’s work on Mathiew de Montmorency et Madame de 
Staél, d’apreés les lettres inédites de M. de Montmorency 4 Madame Necker 
de Saussure (Paris: Plon, 1908), contains extracts from the letters of 
Mathieu de Montmorency to a cousin of Madame de Staél, connected and 
explained by a thread of interesting narrative, and will be eagerly read by 
all who care to study the character of one of the most extraordinary as well 
as cleverest women who ever lived. The correspondence covers the period 
of Madame de Staél’s liaison with Benjamin Constant. M. de Mont- 
morency’s attitude from the beginning to the end of that tragi-comedy 
is pathetically humorous. He, the ex-lover and would-be spiritual 
director, is forced to strange accommodations with his awakened conscience. 
At first he thinks the tall, thin, ungainly Benjamin, with his untidy per- 
son, his shock of red hair, his short-sighted eyes generally inflamed by a 
chronic cold in the head, unlikely to be the favoured successor of such fine 
gentlemen as himself, Narbonne, and Talleyrand, and that his attentions 
may serve as a distraction and as an antidote to some more dangerous 
attachment. Then he is in despair when, partly owing to the machina- 
tions of his mother, Madame de Laval, who wishes to secure the monopoly 
of her lover Narbonne, he finds Constant the object of the most 
serious passion and Madame de Staél talking of a divorce. We 
are glad to see that M. Gautier has a few kind words for M. de Staél, 
who is generally only mentioned as one of the excuses for his wife’s 
amorous vagaries. He seems to have been a well-bred gentleman and 
attached to his wife. His weakness was extravagance and gambling, and 
his fault that no sense of dignity prevented him from asking her to pay 
his debts. It must be remembered however that in France during 
the eighteenth century the unfaithfulness of a wife was not held to 
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dishonour her husband. Some arbiter morum, when asked what he should 
do if he heard that his wife, from whom he was separated, had been con- 
fined, replied, ‘I should write her a letter congratulating her on the 
addition to our family, and begging her to be careful of her precious 
health. M. de Staél-Holstein acted, therefore, as a gentleman was 
expected to do on the birth of Albertine de Staél, for, said his wife, i/ a 
été bien sans expression vive de sentiment, mats avec de l’intérét. 

ye. FW. 


In their Contribution to the Topography of North-Western Greece, 
published in the Geographical Journal for July 1908, Canon C. M. Church 
and Professor J. L. Myres reproduce certain plans made by Captain 
Jochmus, a Bavarian aide-de-camp of General Sir Richard Church in 
1828-9, and found among the latter's papers. They illustrate Church’s 
operations about the Ambracian Gulf, which havea rather special historical 
interest, since it was due to them that the provinces on the north shore of 
the Gulf of Patras were ultimately allotted to the Greek kingdom. The 
editors add a very brief commentary explanatory of the operations and 
their results, and correcting a mistake of Church’s in the field of ancient 
topography—a wrong identification of the site of the Amphilochian 
Argos. D. G. H. 






Louis Philippe and his Sister; the Political Life and Réle of 
Adelaide of Orleans, by Raoul Arnaud, translated by E. L. Charlwood 
(London: Nutt, 1908), is a lively compilation from well-known sources, 
ranging from Madame de Genlis and Madame Junot to Madame de Boigne. 
If not very instructive it is at least readable and amusing. The title is 
misleading. There is much social and personal gossip, but very few 
pages are devoted to the history of the July monarchy and to the part 
played by Madame Adélaide as her brother’s adviser, and after the 
death of the duke of Orleans the only person to whom he would listen. 
M. Arnaud is a partisan. He dislikes the Orleanists and apparently 
believes that the only object of the king and his family was to accu- 
mulate riches. The translation reads like English, which is more than 
can be said for a good many renderings of French books. Yet there are 
here and there expressions only intelligible to a reader who knows 
French—e.g. a ‘ farded’ lady, 4000 ‘feet’ of roses. It is alsoan over- 
sight on the part of the translator to have passed without a note such an 
aspersion on the character of the accomplished and devoted first wife of 
Sheridan as is made by M. Arnaud, who says (p. 68) that a short time 
before her death she had eloped with Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

Pp. F. W. 


The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1837-186i, to which we devoted an 
article last January (vol. xxiii. pp. 65-78), have been reissued by Mr. John 
Murray in three volumes at a very cheap price and without omissions- 
(1908). The proof-reading leaves something to be desired. K. 


‘The Military Memoirs of Lieut.-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, 
G.C.B., K.H., arranged from diaries and correspondence by Colonel 
H. C. Wylly, C.B. (London: John Murray, 1908), appear to have 
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been published with the special object of vindicating Thackwell’s military 
character against certain slights or animadversions to which it has been 
exposed in connexion with the Sikh wars. So far the editor appears to 
have succeeded. He has shown, we think, that Thackwell and the 
cavalry played a more important part at Sobraon than they have always 
had credit for, that his crossing the Chenab at Wazirabad in the second 
Sikh war was judicious and in agreement with his orders, and that he 
was not responsible for Colin Campbell’s not being properly supported 
at Chilianwalla. But, interesting as is the discussion of these points, it 
hardly required to be prefaced by a dry record of movements in the 
Peninsular war (based largely on regimental history, Napier, and Fit- 
chett), or even by a narrative of the Afghan and Gwalior campaigns. 
Thackwell never held an independent command, and, good soldier as he 
was, hardly deserved an extended biography unless it could have been 
relieved by anecdote and he could have been studied as a human being 
and not merely as a soldier. But such an aim is disclaimed by the title of 
the book. The index has been made with little skill. Every reference 
after p. 335 (which is occupied by a plan apparently inserted as an after- 
thought) is given for the page preceding that to which it properly belongs. 
The appendices are not indexed. References to the marquis of Anglesey 
are distributed under ‘Anglesey, Lord,’ ‘ Paget, Major-Gen. Lord,’ 
‘Uxbridge, Lord;’ to Wellington under ‘ Wellesley, Sir Arthur,’ ‘ Wel- 
lington, Lord ’ (including the Waterloo campaign ), ‘ Wellington, duke of’; 
to Hardinge under ‘ Hardinge, Lord’ ‘ Hardinge, Sir Henry,’ ‘ Hardinge, 
Viscount,’ while those relating to Thackwell himself are divided under 
separate heads with each rise in his rank, that of ‘General,’ to which 
he never attained, being interpolated between ‘ Major-General’ and 
‘Lieut.-General.’ Lieut.-Col. Lane, R.H.A., appears in the earlier entries 
as ‘ Lieut.-Col.’ (his brevet rank), in the later as ‘ Major.’ The book is 
illustrated by some useful plans. G. C. M. 8. 


In Ohio before 1850 (‘Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law,’ xxx. ii.) Dr. R. E. Chaddock deals with 
the contributions to the movement in the direction of the freedom of 
the individual and democratic government made by the immigrants into 
Ohio from Pennsylvania and the southern states. H. E. E. 


Charles Henry Cooper's Annals of Cambridge have been a standard 
‘work for more than half a century, and the appearance of a fifth volume 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1908) after so long an interval comes 
somewhat as a surprise. But it is a very welcome supplement to the 
book, since it contains a much needed index to the whole work. Prefixed 
to this are the annals of the years 1850-1856—of great interest as 
recording the beginnings of university reform and the settlement of the 
relations between the university and the town—and three hundred pages 
of additions and corrections to the first four volumes. The book was 
completed and edited by the author’s son, the late Dr. J. W. Cooper, and 
it is very accurately printed. 


Theodor Mommsen, eine biographische Skizze, by Professor L. M. 
Hartmann (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1908), is a small book, written by 
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a former pupil of Mommsen, with help from Mommsen’s own family and 
friends, for Bettelheim’s Biographisches Jahrbuch, and now reprinted 
separately with some alterations and with the addition of an appendix 
filling two-fifths of the volume, which contains political articles written 
by Mommsen in 1848. It is an interesting and excellent little sketch, 
containing many facts not previously known, or at least not well known, 
some unpublished material, and reprints of things which, though once 
printed, had become inaccessible. The whole forms a good narrative of 
Mommsen’s life and work. For many readers perhaps the most welcome 
parts will be those which deal with Mommsen’s almost incessant political 
activity. They will convince the historian that Mommsen was no mere 
scholar, guiltless of praciical political life, but a man whose public 
experience surpassed by far that of most of his critics. They also form 
matter of an interesting kind for the historian of the period 1848-88. 
Besides them the book contains many well chosen extracts from 
Mommsen’s writings and a clear, if not very technical, account of his 
historical work, his organising achievements, and his principal books. 
An index would have considerably improved the welcome volume. M. 


In Stephen A. Douglas, a Study in American Politics (New 
York: Macmillan, 1908) Mr. Allen Johnson gives a fair and temperate 
account, throughout based on contemporary authority, of a politician 
who played no little part in the political history of the years which 
immediately preceded the American civil war. If the book fails as a 
biography, it is not because, as hinted by the author, it was either a 
superfluous or an invidious undertaking to deal with the career of one 
who is now chiefly remembered as Abraham Lincoln’s rival; but because, 
while Mr. Johnson hardly seems in full sympathy with his subject, 
exigencies of space forbid Douglas from being his own mouthpiece. The 
result is that we travel again over ground which has been for the most 
part covered by Mr. Rhodes’s monumental work ; while we are puzzled to 
understand how the party politician of the earlier chapters had in him 
the stuff of the patriot, who, after breaking from his democratic 
colleagues, sooner than do violence to the principle of popular sovereignty, 
finally secured for the union the fidelity of the north-west democrats. 
Douglas may, in some measure, have been responsible for what followed 
by his action in accepting the repeal of the Missouri compromise of 1850. 
It is noteworthy that in a letter written in December 1859 Lincoln said, 


¢ I was losing interest in politics when the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
aroused me again.’ 


Douglas may have altogether misunderstood the moral feeling of the 
north when he thought that slavery might remain for ever an open 
question, upon which each state might decide without the question 
ruffling federa] polities; but, when the crisis came, no one set his face 
more resolutely against the right of secession. ‘If we recognise,’ he 
said, 


‘the right in one case, we give our assent to it in all cases; and if the few 
States upon the Gulf are now to separate themselves from us, and erect a 
barrier across the mouth of that river of which the Ohio is a tributary, how 
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long will it be before New York may come to the conclusion that she may set 
up for herself and levy taxes upon every dollar’s worth of goods imported or 
consumed in the north-west ?’ 


The death of Douglas in June 1861 ranks second only to the assassination 
of Lincoln among the causes which made it difficult, after the submission 
of the south, for it to follow the great democrat’s injunction ‘ to obey 
the law and support the constitution of the United States. H. E. E. 


Wahlamt und Vorwahl in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika 
(Leipzig: Voigtliinder, 1908), by Dr. Ernst C. Meyer, isthe fifth volume 
of the Beitrige zur Kultur- und Universalgeschichte, published under 
the editorship of Professor Karl Lamprecht, and is called by the author 
‘a contribution to the constitutional history of the union, especially to 
the history of the most recent constitutional reforms.’ It traces the 
history of the chief elective offices in the United States, the growth 
and dévelopment of the system of nomination to office by caucus and 
by convention, and the rise in recent years of the practice of direct 
nomination, of which Dr. Meyer is an ardent advocate. The historical 
part of the book is painstaking and accurate, shows wide knowledge of 
the literature of the subject, and brings together many curious and 
interesting facts. But where he deals with the present or future, the 
author’s criticisms are unscientific and his forecasts confused. Instead 
of seeing the interesting historical and economic causes for the difference 
in the qualifications for the suffrage and for office in the different states 
of the union, he sees only die starke Ungleichheit der geforderten 
Qualifikationen, an inequality which he regards as recht wndemokratisch. 
This part however lies outside the range of this Review. W. L. G. 


Dr. Albert E. Hogan’s Pacific Blockade (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1908) not only contains a careful and acute survey of the law relating 
to that contentious subject, but also a very valuable historical account of 
the pacific blockades of the nineteenth century. His views on this aspect 
of international law seem to us to be generally convincing, though they 
do not altogether tally with those which Dr. Baty has recently expressed 
on the same topic with much vigour in the pages of the Law Magazine. 
His historical work is exceedingly thorough and sound, and he puts most 
‘pure historians’ of the period to shame by the abundant knowledge upon 
which he bases a trenchant vindication of the policy adopted by Palmerston 
in the affair of Don Pacifico. His treatment of this episode, and of several 
other crises in later-day British diplomacy, should be of great service to 
the political student. G. B. H. 


Mr. E. A. Whittuck’s International Docwments (London: Longmans, 
1908) comprise what the editor describes as ‘international conventions 
and declarations of a law-making kind.’ Part i. contains the texts 
(French and English) of the declarations of Paris and St. Petersburg and 
the convention of Geneva. Part ii. contains the texts of the Hague 
conference of 1899 and the Geneva convention of 1906. Part iii. fills 
two-thirds of the whole volume, and sets forth in extenso the conven- 
tions, declarations, and full proceedings of the Hague conference of 1907. 
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Unless the absence of a clear table of contents and of an index may fairly 
be deemed a blemish, no fault can be imputed to this useful work of 
reference. G.- Bo. 


The task which Sir Herbert Fordham has undertaken in his 
Hertfordshire Maps (St. Albans: Stephen Austin, 1907) is the some- 
what novel but distinctly interesting and useful one of compiling a 
descriptive catalogue of all the maps of his own county which have 
-appeared in the three centuries and a quarter which have elapsed since 
~ap-engraving was first introduced into England. Cartography as an 
..v first sprang up in the Netherlands, the founders being Gerhard 
Kramer, commonly known as Mercator, and Abraham Ortelius. It 
quickly spread thence into England, and as early as 1574 Christopher 
Saxton undertook a survey of the country with the purpose of issuing a 
series of county maps. His map of Hertfordshire, engraved in London 
by Nicholas Reynolds, is dated 1577. This was followed by John 
Norden’s map, dated 1598, engraved by William Kap. Since then 
upwards of 145 original maps have been issued which deal with the 
-county, not to mention some 250 other distinct reprints. The catalogue 
sets all these before us in their chronological order, giving a full descrip- 
tion of each map, together with notes on the works in which the earlier 
maps were published. The volume is made still more complete by 
sundry facsimiles selected so as to show the progress of the art of 
cartography, and by full indexes of authors, engravers, printers, pub- 
lishers, and so forth. For purposes of classification Sir Herbert Fordham 
divides the catalogue into three parts, the first containing early and 
archaic maps, published before 1673, in which the meridian used is that 
of the Azores; the second extending over the years 1673-1794, in which 
the maps are primarily designed to show roads and communications ; 
and the third from 1794 onwards, in which the maps are based on the 
ordnance survey. Naturally he has bestowed most pains on describing 
the earlier and little known maps, but every part of the book is a model 
of industry and research, and the whole can be recommended as an 
example which, it may be hoped, will soon find imitators in other 
counties. W. J.C. 


The Festschrift published by the forty-ninth Versammlung Deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmiinner at Basel in 1907 (Basel: Birkhiiuser, 
1907), maintains the high reputation of the University, Gymnasium, and 

other educational institutions of that city. It contains twenty-two 
memoirs on literary and historical subjects, of which the most appro- 
priate for mention here are those of W. Briickner Ueber den Barditus, 
R. Luginbiihl on Die Anftingeder Kartographie in der Schweiz, J. Meier on 
Wolfram von Eschenbach und einige seiner Zeitgenossen, F. Miinzer on 
Zur Composition des Veileius, E. Rabel on Elterliche Teiluwng (in Teutonic. 
and Roman law and in Greece), and R. Thommen on Die Hinfiihrung 
des gregorianischen Kalenders in der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. 
, J. L. M' 








